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The year 1896 has not been altogether a prosperous one in this country 
from causes which are well understood and have from time to time been 
fully explained in our columns. Nevertheless the great Mineral Indus- 
try has made substantial advances during the year. In spite of low prices 
for some products the production approaches more closely that of 1895 
than had been anticipated, and in many respects an increase has re- 
sulted. In the following pages we present a summary of the course of 
production for the year, and of the exchanges in the principal markets, 
including comparisons of both with preceding years. As the represen- 
tative of the industry we most cordially wish all connected with it bet- 
ter times and a prosperous year in 1897. 





It needs no argument to convince capital that the best country in 
which to invest in mining is where the mineral production has grown 
steadily even under low prices and depressed commercial conditions. 
North America, and especially the United States, is producing more and 
more of minerals and metals, and its increase in gold production in the 
year just closing has been about twice as great as that of all the rest 
of the world. Capital is not blind or deaf. The next great mining in- 
vestment boom will have its seat in the United States, in Mexico and in 
Western Canada, though in this last much caution should be exercised, 
for there are many ‘‘wiid cats” there looking for prey. 


While every effort has been made to present full reviews of the mar- 


‘kets for the past year, we are compelled to omit those of the Lon- 


don lead, spelter and antimony markets, and of the Paris mining 
stock market, the mails having failed to arrive on their usual time. In 
this case the Atlantic Ocean is to blame for the delay, and we hope to 
present the missing letters at an early date. 

We have given a good deal of space in the following pages to comments 
on the mining stock exchanges and to tables showing the course of 
mining stocks through the year. No presentation of these facts ap- 
proaching this in completeness is made anywhere else. We believe that 
many readers will find it of service to them to have the statements on 
record. 


The statistics which we present in the present number are derived in 
nearly every case from official sources or from the reports of producers, 
many of whom have most freely and cordially aided usin the wor 


collecting the figures, and to these we desire to return 91 thanks. 
necessary additions to bring completed reports «| ose of the 
year have been made, and as longexn~ ience enables ‘timate thes 
very closely, we believe the* (): « every ca roduction given 
will be found te >. h within a simal oti he totals which 
will he later from th nul reports, and which will ve given 
from tit: 1 ours lumns and in the pages of The Mineral 
Industry for 1846. Those only who are iamiliar with such work can 
appreci’ (e the amount of care aud labor involved in the preparation of 
these sis {i-i1 \Ve believe, however, that the value of an early pres- 


entatic Lue facts fully warrants us in undertaking the labor re- 
quired, and we submit the result to our readers, with the full confidence 
that they will appreciate and approve our efforts. 


The lead business in this country in 1896 showed a remarkable degree 
of activity. The production from domestic ores was large, amounting 
in all to 175,717 tons, of which 137,478 tons were desilverized lead, 33,803 
tons were soft lead, chiefly from the Missouri and Kansas district, and 
4.912 tons were hard or antimonial lead. The latter was the only class 
of the product which showed a decrease, and that was less than 100 
tons. In addition to the domestic production there were 79,000 tons 
imported in all forms, chiefly as base bullion from Mexico and Canada. 
Adding the stock on January 1st we have a total supply of 273,692 short 
tons for the year. 

The domestic consumption showed a decrease; as estimated 1t 
amounted to 206,102 tons, or less by 26,052 tons than in 1895. There 
was, however, a very large increase in exports, the total reported being 
52,590 tons, as against 18,130 tons in 1895, This increase absorbed the 
surplus portion of the supply, so that the stocks at the close of the year 
show a slight reduction from those at the opening. 

The accompanying table shows the course of the trade during the two 
years. 


LEAD SUPPLY IN 1896. 
(Tons of 2,000 pounds.) 
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we have included here some statements as to the output in that coun- 
try. The importance of the lead-producing industry in Mexico has 
been brought about almost entirely by enterprising American capital- 
ists, who, seeing the facilities offered by the railroads of the country, 
determined to take advantage of the situation. 

It is not so many years ago that, although the advantages of smelting 
were thoroughly known and appreciated, the trouble was to get rid of 
the lead from the base bullion. This was wasted, used locaily to a very 
limited extent, but chiefly went back to the furnace as flux 
for refractory ores short of lead. Exportation of lead 
from Mexico at this time was never heard of or even dreamt of, 
but to-day, owing to railroad facilities and the construction of some of 
the finest smelting works in the world, Mexico appears as a large factor 
in the world’s production of lead. The imports into this country for 
the past year were not less than 66,000 tons of 2,000 pounds. 

The Mexican government figures show no increase in exports over 
the above, and as we have found so far to be the fact, all Mexican ex- 
ports of base bullion are sent to this country for refining. To the 
amount exported may be added possibly 5% for home consumption, just 
as all tin produced in Mexico is readily purchased, with the result that 
the production of lead in Mexico for the past year will amount to 
about 69,000 tons of 2.000 Ibs. 


United States Mineral and Metal Production in 1896. 

The production of minerals and metals in the United States for the 
year 1896 is given at a total value of $653,311,468, showing a decrease, 
as compared with 1895 of $24,689,266, or about 34 per cent. This 
decrease was largely in values rather than in quantities; in none of the 
chief articles was there any marked decrease, while in several there 
were considerable increases. 

The total production of metals in the year 1896 was valued at $242,- 
311.481, an increase of $1,694,111 over the previous year; while the value 
of non-metallic substances was $410,999.987, a decrease of $26,383,377 
from 1895. A large part of this was due to the lower values of coal, 
stone and a few other important substances, very little resulting from 
the smaller quantities. 

The production in detail will be found in the table on the opposite 
page, and some particulars as to the different substances are given 
below. We venture to say that no table approaching the completeness 
or correctness of this has ever before been published at so early a date. 

The coilection and publication on the Jast day of the year of full and 
substantially accurate statistics of the mineral production of a conti- 
nent, is a gigantic undertaking never before attempted by anyone. The 
Engineering and Mining Journal has accomplished it, ane 
to a feeling of some exultation at the feat. 

METALS. 

Aluminum.—The production of this metal shows an increase of 400,000 
pounds over that of 1895, the total for the year being 1,300,000 pounds, 
The production continues in the hands of a single company, the Pitts- 
burg Reduction Company. 

Antimony.--An increase of about 100 tons is reported in the production, 
which came wholly from the California mines. 

Copper.--The increase in copper has been extraordinary, the total gain 
amounting to 67,370,150 pounds. This gain was made in spite of alarge 
decrease in the domestic demand, but was more than absorbed by the 
extraordinary exports for the year, which are the largest on record. The 
course of copper production is shown more fully on another page. 

Gold.—The production of the United States in 1896 reached the great 
total of $57,000,000, a gain over 1895 of no less than $10,169,800, This extra- 
or.linary advance, which far surpasses the gain reported from any other 
country in the world, puts the United States far in the lead of the pro- 
ducing countries. Our output of gold was no less than 26 per cent. of 
the total reported for the entire world. 

Iron.—The produciion of pig iron in the United States has been, in 1896, 
8,768,869 long tons. The depression in business which made itself mani- 
fest in the latter part of the year had less effect than might have been 
anticipated, the decrease from 1895 being only 677,439 tons, or about 74. 
Fuller particulars of the iron production will be found on another page. 

Lead.--The production of.lead from domestic ores in 1896 amounted 
to 175,717 short tons, showing an increase of 20,863 tons over the pre- 
ceding year. In addition to this there were 79,000 tons produced from 
imported ores, or refined frcm imported bullion. 

Platinum.—The production of platinum, obtained chiefly by parting 
from gold at the San Francisco Assay Office, shows no material change. 

Quicksilver.—The output for 1896 was 33,012 flasks (of 764 pounds 
each), showing a decrease of 966 flasks from the previous year. The pro- 
duction continues to come wholly from the California mines, no new de- 
posits having been developed to the producing point during the year. 

Silver.—The production of silver from domestic ores reached a total of 
45,465,173 fine ounces, showing a decrease from that of 1895 amounting 
to 865,062 ounces only. The silver production has thus been maintained 


volfess 


better than has been anticipated. Moreover, there were produced or re- 
fined from foreign ores and bullion by our smelters and other works no 
less than 40,000,000 fine ounces of silver, making the total quantity re- 
fined or put into final marketable form in this country 85,465.173 fine 
ouncer. This large production was almost entirely absorbed by the mar- 
kets, and the average price of silver for the year shows an actual advance, 
having been 67 cents. although toward the close of the year it fell about 
2 cents below that point. Of the silver obtained from foreign ores it is 
estimated that 38,000,000 ounces came from Mexican ores and bullion and 
2 000,000 ounces from materials brought into this country from Canada, 
chiefly from British Columbia. 

Zine.—The total production of spelter or commercial zine for 1896 
amounted to 77,084 short tons, showing a decrease of 4,774 tons from 
that of 1895. The production was fully up to the demand, however, and 
there was to some extent a falling off in prices, as shown elsewhere, Of 
the output of spelter in 1896, 31.431 tons came from the Illinois and Indi- 
ana districts, 36.331 tons from the Kansas-Missouri region, and 9,322 
tons from the Eastern and Southern preducers, The latter as well as the 
Il inois Dist: ict showed a decrease, a slight gain being reported from the 
Kansas- Missouri region. 

NON-METALLIC PRODUCTS. 

Abrasives.— The production of these materials, including corundum, 
garnet, tripoli and infusorial earth, and in addition millstones and whet- 
stones, shows but little change. Carborundum is making its way in vari- 
ous quarters and the manufacturers of this artificial abrasive are arrang- 
ing for a large increase in the production. 

Alum.—The production remains about stationary, any tendency to in- 
crease being checked by the absence of demand among the manufacturers 
who ordinarily consume this product. 

Asbestos and Talc.—There was a slight increase in the production of 
asbestos: that of fibrous talc remained about the same, no new producers 
having come into the market. The samething may be said of the lower 
grade of talc and of soapstone. 

Asphalt and Bituminous Rock.—A change has been made in our table 
this year, asphalt, asphaltic limestone, bituminous rock and bituminous 
sandstone being reported separately as being products of distinct grade 
and different uses, whereas in most returns they are given together under 
asingle head. The production, upon the whole, shows little change, the 
tendency being to increase rather than to diminish. 

Barytes.—A slight decrease is reported in this product, which is of com- 
paratively slight commercial importance. 

Bauxrite.—The production of bauxite, which came entirely from the 
Georgia mines, is referred to more fully elsewhere. The greater part of 
this mineral continues to be used in the manufacture of aluminum. The 
Pittsburg Reduction Company now controls some of the principal bauxite 
beds and is preparing to work them on a larger scale. 

Borax.—The output, most of which now comes from the mines in 
Southern California, shows a gain. It is still in the hands of a single 
producer, the Pacific Coast Borax Company, which in 1896 consolidated 
with the Redwood Chemical Works of Great Britain. The consolidated 
company practically controls the borax output of the world. 

Bromine.—Aun increase of 156,000 pounds, or nearly 40%, is reported in 
this product, the total amount still being somewhat limited. 

Cement.—The cement producers reported in 1396 a decrease of 966,000 
barrels, or about 13%, in the production of natural hydraulic cement. 
This was nearly made up, however, by an increase of 935,000 barrels in 
Portland cement. This would indicate a production of about the same 
quantity as in 1895, but an increased demand for the manufactured or 
Portland cement. 

Clays.--The clay industry generally remains almost stationary. There 
was no appreciable decrease, but anabsence of the gain which might 
have been expected. 

Coal and Coke.--As was inevitable in a year of business depression 
the increase in coal was not large, in fact, it is surprising that 
bituminous; coal should have shown any yain at all. The output 
in 1896 was 141,770,099 tons, showing a gain over 1895 of 4,371,752 
tons. Oa the other hand, there was a decrease of 6,752,057 short 
tons in the anthracite production, this amount being greater 
than the gain in bituminous. Thc total coal production was 
therefore 193,351,027 short tons, and the total decrease as compared 
with 1895 was 2,410,305 tons. With ordinary prosperity and activity in 
manufacturing we would doubtless have passed 200,000,000 tons before this, 
and it is to be hoped that that point will be reached in 1897. The pro- 
duction of coke showed a gain of 445,276 tons, chiefly due to the activity 
of the iron and steel trades in the earlier part of the year. The price of 
coal continues very low, the average for bituminous coal at mines being 
below $1 per ton. 

Cobalt Oxide.—The producers report about the same output as in 1895. 

Copperas.—The production shows a slight decrease, as was to have been 
expected ; the difference amounted to about 3,000 short tons. 

Chrome Ore.—The output which comes entirely from the California 
mines was only about one-fourth of that reported in 1895. Our principal 
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supplies of chrome ore for Eastern manufacturers continue te come from 
abroad. 

Feldspar.—This mineral shows a decrease in production of 2,262 tons 
as compared with 1895. The production fluctuates from year to year 
usually, the demand not differing greatly. 

Graphite.— An increase of 58,000 tons is reported in this mineral. A 
further gain may be expected in 1897 from the very promising deposit 
recently opened-in Rhode Island. 
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partly due to a decreased demand from the steel trade, but chietly to the 
continued large imports of foreign ores from Russia, Cuba and Central 
America, which can be delivered by water at Eastern ports. 

Mica.—The production of mica remains about the same, a slight increase 
being shown in that marketed as ground mica and a decrease in the 
sheet mica. 

Mineral Wool.—Au increase is reported in this product for'which new 
markets are being opened. 


UNITED STATES MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION IN 1896. 





1895. 
Cus- 
tom- antite: 
Piaduien: ary Quantity. 
: Meas- . 
5 oe Customary Metric 
: Measures. Tons. 
Non-MRETALLIC. 
Abrasives: 

1. Corundum&emery Sh. T. 385 349 

eS . * eee Sh, T. 2,065 1,873 

3  Grindstones........ Sh. T. 36,389 33,004 

4 Millstones......... WP «detec dacua lawamenion se | 

5 Tripoli & inf. earth. Sh. T. 1,788 1,622 

6, Whetstones........ Sh. T. 1,609 1,459 

FMR a a's c's a9 0h see Sh. T. 75,000 68,025 

8 Antimony ore........ Sh. T. 1,083 9R2 

Asbestos and tale: 

9} Asbeatos........... Sh. T. 1.010 916 
10 +Fibrous tale....... Sh. T. 66,500 60,316 
11 Tale and soapstone Sh. 'T. 18,885 17,129 
OU ee Sh. T. 14.300 12,970 
13: Asphaltic limestone.. Sh. T.).....0 ...... cece ee eee 
14 Bituminous rock.... Sh. T. 43,778 39,707] 
15 Bit. sandstone....... SR cbin che ool sieeee aes | 
NORE INOGN ii iickivc secs Sh. T. 20.255 18,371 
V7) TRAM 55a. ois. oct aceccee ka Fs 14,145 14,371 
ONIN a si0:6 a6 sana yipars Lbs.. 13,506,356 6,126 
19 Bromine Lbs. . 394,854 179 
20 Cement, nat. hydraul. Bblsa 7,694,053 1,047,006) 
21 Cement, Portland.... Bbisb 749.059 135,879 
22 Clay, refractory..... Sh. T. 13,750,000 3,401,250) 
23'Clay, kaolin.......... Sh. T. 30,910 28.035 | 
24 Coal, anthracite...... Sh. T. 58,362,985. 52,965,538) 
25 Coal, bituminous .... Sh. T. 137,398,347 126.627.1411] 
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Value at Place 
of Production. 


atte Value at Place 
Quantity. of Production. 
ws _ Per M. Customary Metric re Per M. 
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100 $161.60 261 $55,180 

50.00 2,135 $ bs 814-6 aa 
8.49 30,942 282,588 ....... 
ReeeeL a kiiwe deca bekieee ceed 13 eeeats 
16.00 1.055 , 
53 67 553 ee 
32.70 72,900 2,225,000 ....... 
38.60 145 ae 
11,400 = 11.35 716 696 4 Bee 
665,000 11.08 50,000 15,260 500.000 2.20... 
361.353 21.00 F219 6,990 CEO i viccess 
300,000 23.13 4500 1374 90,000 ....... 
pa dheeG onal atatiags 700 6SU oe 
Tyree ieee eae 17.000 15,422 GB,000' ...... 
18,000 16,329 86,543) ....... 

15,000 15,240 ..... 

SO he vccu seni T5908 

102.662 SENT so bese eens Co ae 
4,597 285 TTI ces cies 3,629,666 ....... 


1,430,089 OSA 5 cvise cans 1,790,772)....... 
4,500,000 3.750.000 3.401.250 4,500,000 .. 22... 
258.451 29,056 28,242 319,782} ........ 


89,948,699 1.69, 51,580,928 46,794,218 79,434,629 ....... 
125,344,248 1.00 141,720,099 128,568,474 127, 




















































































9,927,348 9,006,090 58,935 1.69 10,372,624 9,410,044 
‘ 6,400 3 8.640 2880.00 12,825 6 
TE CORDETOS so .ccic. cence 14,118 12,805 69,846 5.46 11,108 10,796 
29 Copper sulphate..... Lbs.. 45,000,000 20,412) = 1,350,000 66.13 45,000,000 20,412 
30:Chrome ore.......... hake 1,450 1,473 16,795 = 11.39 323 293 
31 Feldspar ses 22.195 550) 104,082 19,923 20,241 
$2|Fluorspar............ Sh. 4,000 36,440 
33 Graphite s 392,008 17,640 f 450,000 
34 Graphite, amorphous Sh. T 1,100 4,700 3.00 574 
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39 Manganese ore ...... i 14,883 15,121 92,044 TAD 
40 Miea, ground....... Lbs.. 750.000 340 31,956 et — PAOD ak ivcicc cece 
41|Mica, sheet.......... Lbs.. 6,200 3 6,400 2133. NINE. 9s: dca sins 
2 Mineral wool,........ Sh. T. 6,742 6,115] 69,481 11.36 7.650 744 ahaa t 
Py Lbs.. 1,900,000 R62 EE) CEE binds Cece vaaca neve hawt’ aaecl Bie-ena 
OMI 505. 600d ad ndusl oaclnseeeureanlswoaes dene 12,000,000 10,000,000 200... . 
45 Paints, mineral...... Sh. T. 47,084 42,705) 1,086,767 25.40 1,070,556 
46 Paints, vermilion.... Sh. T. 107 118,190 1105.00 
47 Paints, white lead... Sh. T. 86,5387) 9.061.965 104.00 7 B78, 
48 Paints, zinc oxide... Sh. T. 20,498 | F743 1,595,905 ....... 
49 Petroleum (crude)... Bbisd 6,420,742) 6.60 ) £2 216184)... 2... 
50 Phosphate rock..... iT. ‘ 844,802 3.00 1,049,655'....... 
BT PEN 5s.6.0:600.0:0:5's 00% te Bsc 217,700" 221,183 2.67 418,500 ....... 
PA MOINES. 6is0d  vtawelecevatucanvalsveses eh, SM Ravenapbaventccacens] ssi<en seus 200,000 ....... 
rN ict ci pica sane ia 81,000 82,296 4.29 b 186,698 ....... 
54 Salt, evaporated. .... Bblse = 12,521,498 1,539,178) 5,844,345 3.78 1,391,349 5,432,105 ....... 
SEiBalt, TOCK....cccccces Bbls e 1,367,638 73,662 2.99 146,998 
56 Silica, sand & quartz. L. T.. 523,640 532,018} f 1.04 644,504 
57 Slate, roofing .... .. Sq'es. 645,361 190,277) 2,062,239 10.82 179,021 1,726,790 ....... 
58 Slate, manufactures. Sq. ft. 3,786,599 11,170 369.062 38.00 
59 Soda, natural........ Sh. T. 1,900 1,724! 7.500 27.56 
60 Soda, manufactured. M. T.. ............ Ses DUN FI ove dv ceiccccs eisves e0ex 8,500,000 . 0.0... 
61 Stone, limestone(flux) Sh. T. 3,390,000 3,444,240 = 2,542,509 Ne i tick named wien anne 2,500,000 ....... 
62 Stone, marble........ Cu. ft 6,942,533 568,593 4,086,261 7.18 GRRE st ccccecens STH TA) oc nscce 
63 Stone. onyx.......... 800 66 10,750 163.00 rene G.000) oo .c0s 
64! Other building stones) ......|.ccccsccscceleccccceces I 2 aces ch endeceiend an. lxcceus.cwss 30,000,000 .. 02... 
GHBGIIIIINS 665 s05.cc50'vs Te. Ts. 1,650 1,676 126,950 15.75 NI vacnnsceks 100,000 2.02... 
CG iaE: PEO. UNS PSCIMS) ....0...4.6) .ccccccesevelevss cence 5,000,000 5,000,000 ....... 
ee is) sccasel scwedawecyccleesd bounns 437,383,364 410,999,987 . 
METALS. -—— - - - — -- + 
67 Aluminum........... Lbs. 900,000 408 495,000 1,300,000) ...... 4. $20,000) .. 002 
OB ADEMONG . 6006 ssic0s Sh. T. 433 393 68.847 596 579 SB EOD) os cess 
IEE 65 nc ivenen sce Lbs.. 386,453,850 175.294) 36,944,988 210.76 453,824,000 .......... 48,786,080 ....... 
SE sa cen reweskwscee Ozs. f 2,265,612 JiOA70, 46,830,200 7664.60 2.757620 85.773 57.000,000 ....... 
TUTOR BE. oicsscs 5 v0sis eT . 9,446,308 9,597,449 108,632,542 10.77 8,768,869 8,909,000 
72 Lead, value at N. Y.. Sh. T. 156,854 142,298 10,132,768 71.20 175,717 159,410 
78) Platinum ..........0 Ozs. f PET asee eek tree Ms tcesacaes 25 
74 Quicksilver.......... Fiksg 33,978 1,179, 1.313.589 1114.00 BOER) cc ccne ones 1,222,444 ....... 
75 Silver, comm’! value. |Ozs. f — 46,331.235 71,441,087) 30,254,296 20.99) 45,465,173 1,414,148 30,461,665 2.20... 
76 Zine (spelter)........ on. 7. 81,858 74,245, 5,942,890 80.04 T7084 74,925 6,074,219 ....... 
PO NOC a ies ccidedh eatin sad oad fees Powel os DRRGETGI so ccs cc locdieascacvs| 3 seeeeceen 242,311,481)....... 
PE co vabie nes ekeedundieessaatnacaeh aco UMMNUTENN 2.054 <dib hua dédiatiacese) Gancaenxed 653,311,468)....... 





(a) Barrels of 300 lbs.: (b) 400 Ibs.: (c) 200 Ibs.: (d) 42 
(h) Bituminous coal includes brown coal and lignite. 
Arkansas, and Colorado. (i) Estimated. (7) Kilograi 


gals.; (e)280 lbs. (f)Troy ounces. (g) Flasks of 76% Ibs. 
The anthracite production is the total for Pennsylvania, 
ns. 


Abbreviations: Sh. T., short tons (2000 lbs.); L. T., long tons (2240 ILs.); M. 'T., metric tons (2204.6 Ibs.); Sq’es, 


squares (100 sq. ft., lapped and laid) 


Gypsum.—A decrease of about 50,000 short tons is shown mm tne output 
of gypsum. This was chiefly inthe gypsum used for agricultural pur- 
poses, although there was also a falling off in that made [into plaster. 

Iron Ore.—The production was about the same as in 1895, although 
that of, pig iron was somewhat less; the stocks remaining on hand at the 
close of the year were much larger. 

Magnesite —But little change is shown in the output of this mineral, 
which continues to come almost entirely from the California mines, 
Most of the preduct is also usei on the Pacific Coast. 

Manganese Ore.—The production from the Georgia mines was very 
small; there was a decrease in the Virginia mines also and the output in 
the United States was only about half the amount of 1895. This was 


Monazite.—Tbere was but little change in the supply. which continues 
to come from the North Carolina placer washings. 

Natural Gas.—The value of the gas produced and sold shows some de- 
crease, principally due to the exhaustion of wells in the Western Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana gas belts. N2w sources of supply are being discov- 
ered, however, which may replace the exhausted wells. ; 

Mineral Paints.—A gain of about 60 per cent. is shown In mineral 
paints, chiefly the iron oxide paints. White leid and zinc oxide, which 
form an important item, are referred to elsewhere. 

Phosphates and Marls.—A heavy decrease in the production of phos- 
phate rock is shown, due to the closing dowa of many of the 
South Carolina and Florida producers on account of low prices and 
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light demand for export. The new phosphate fields in Tennessee 
promise well, but their production has not yet reached an important 
amount. Marls decreased vary considerably from year to year, and last 
year showed a dimioution. 

Precious Stones.—N» change can be reported in our small production 
of these stones. 

Pyrites.—The production did not increase last year. The Virginia 
mines especially are making preparations to increase their output and 
they are favored by the high prices of brimstone which may increase the 
demand for pyrites. 

Salt.—The production of salt remained nearly unchanged. There is, 
of course, but siight alteration in the demand for domestic uses. The 
product absorbed in the chemical industry is gradually increasing. 

Soda.—Tie output of soda is growing with the extension of the chem- 
ical industry. which is steadily going on in this country. The production 
of natural soda from Wyoming remains small owing to the difficulty of 
access to the deposits. 

Stone and Slate.—In a year when construction has been limited by a 
depression of business and fina~ctal disturbinces, building materials such 
as these can hardly be expected to show an increase in demand. The 
falling off was comparatively slight, however, and the producers ex- 
perienced more trouble from small prices than the lack of sales. 

Sulphur.--The production of sulphur in the United States is still a 
limited one in spite of the opportunity offered by the recent rise in prices 
and the demands of the Sicilian sulphur trust. Arrangements are being 
made to develop sone of tha T+xis deposits, however, which we hope 
will be successful within a short time. 


ANTIMONY IN 1896. 





The production of antimony in the United States did not increase dur- 
ing 1896. The total reported output of ore was 150 tons, valued at $4,750. 
This came from the California mines, no work apparently having been 
done in the Nevada or Idaho mines, which have been closed down during 
the year. The production of antimony regulus in marketable form 
amounted to 596 tons valued at $83,440. 


THE NEw YORK ANTIMONY MARKET IN 1896. 


The production of antimony in the United States during 1886 was 596 
short tons, which is again ar increase over last year. A large part of the 
antimony refined came from foreign ores. 

Market.—Almost throughout the year the market hada dull and de- 
clining tendency, and sales were very difficult to effect. We have men- 
tioned already in our last year’s report that the old English standard 
brauds have more or less lust their hold on the consumers, mainly on ac 
count of the very stiff prices often asked for them and the great and in- 
creasing competition made by new brands, which were also found to be of 
good quality. so that the cheaper prices at which they were offered in- 
duced a great many of the consumers to go over to them. This has been, 
to a less degree, the case with Italian and Hungarian antimony, but much 
more marked with Japanese. which has been found of excellent quality, 
and which, in larger and larger quantities, has regularly been imported, 
and commands now a ready sale to the detriment of the English brands. 
It does net appear that consumption has materially changed, and we are 
probably not wrong in saying tnat it is not much larger than last year’s, 

At the opering of the year Cookson’s antimony was held at 73c., United 
States French Star at 7c. and Hallett’s at 6ic., but from month to 
month prices sagged off slowly, and by the end of June the finer grades 
especially had suffered on account of the competition of the Japanese, as 
well as of the United States antimony, which was greatly pushed for 
sale, and the prices then stood Cook-on’s 74c., United States French Star 
6ic., and Hallett’s 6gc. 

During the depression of busin«ss in the summer months a further de- 
cline took place, which culminated at the erd of October, at which time 
the following rates had been established: Cookson’s 68c., United States 
French Star 64c., Hallett’s 64¢c. Then a somewhat better consumptive 
demand sprang up after the election had been decided, and the strenuous 
resistance made by the producers to further work at these figures, which 
evidently had proved very unremunerative, resulted in a slight improve- 
ment, which was carried through, and at the end of the year the prices 
ruling are as follows: Cookson’s 7c. to 7ic., United States Frerch Star 
6ic. to 7c., Hallett’s 6c. to 63c. 


COPPER PRODUCTION IN 1896. 





The production of copper in the United States in 1896 showed a large 
increase, although the consumption decreased on account of the general 
depression of business and the light demand from the ¢ lectrical and other 
interests. The total output, as given in The Mineral Industry for 1895. 
was 386,453,850 lbs., or 172,524 long tons. For 1846, estimating the month 
of December, we have a prceduction of 453,913,600 lbs., or 202,640 long 
tons, showing an approximate gain last year of 67,459,750 Ibs., or 17°5¢. 
The production in 1896 was by far the largest ever repcrted. The in- 
crease came largely from the Montana mines, which have made a very 
large output, the Anaconda alone turning out over 115,000,000 lbs. The 
Michigan mines maintained about their usual output. 

The following table shows the production of copper in the United 
States, and by the leading foreign mines, and the exports of copper from 
the United States. The figures (December beivg estimated) are those 
reported by the producing companies to Mr. John Stanton, of New York, 
whv acts as their statistician. The amounts are in long tons of 2,240 lbs. : 

1894. 1895. 1896. 
Production, United States mines......... habeas 159,623 171.067 202 640 
Kxports from United States... ...... .......... 76,297 64,000 124,659 





Approximate consumption, Unitei States... 83,326 107.067 77,981 
Production, leading foreign mines............. 83,531 86,178 85,819 





Jan. 2, 189%. 


The difference between production and exports may be taken ap- 
proximately as the United States consumption, since there was but little 
difference in the stocks. The production in 1896, therefore, shows a gain 
of 17°5¢% as compared with 1895, and of 26°82, as compared with 1894; but 
the approximate consumption declined 27'2% from that of 1895. and @:4¢ 
from that of 1894. The difference last year was made up by the very 
large exports, which were greater by $4°4¢ than those of the preceding 
year, and more than double those of 1894. The reporting foreign mines 
show but little change from year to year; but the extraordinary demand 
in Europe, which was so marked a feature at the year, absrbed our en- 
tire surplus. 


THe NEW YORK COPPER MARKET iN 1895, 


The business community will not be sorry that the year 1896 has finally 
come toanend. It could hardly be foreseen that the year would bring 
with itso many vicissitudes and such vast uncertainty, which again 
brought us on the verge of a panic almost as serious as the one of 1893, 
the consequences of which are still more or less felt. 

Early in the year, it was not unreasonable to expect a continuance of 
the expansion in industry and commerce, which characterized the year 
of 1895, and which was dampened toward the erd of that year only through 
more or less extraordinary circumstanc2s, except perhaps that the uncer- 
tainty of the coming political struggle had to be taken into consideration. 
However, it became apparent ouly too soon that same would havea 
greater influence on trade and commerce than has been the case for the 
past three decades. LKarly in the spring the political battle commenced 
in earnest, and the fight soon shaped itself-—not as was anticipated into 
a struggle between protection and free trade—but into.a wrangle over 
the financial question, and th's tock a decisive shape after the con- 
ventions of Cyicago and St. Louis. The radical action taken by the 
Democratic and Populist parties in their respective conventions could 
not fail to have an adverse influence on trade in general, and as soon 
as Europeans understood the magnitude of the question at issue, they 
tried to reduce as much as possible their holdings and interests in 
this country. This was at first apparent from the enormous sales of 
bonds and stocks for European accuount, the prices of some of which, 
in consequence thereof, reached almost the lowest level of 1893, anda 
great many others fell far below. Brsides, credits were curtailed. and 
the money demanded back by Eurcpean financiers. This led to enor- 
mous shipments of gold during the months of July and August, 
which was stopped after the Eastern banks came to the re-cue 
of the Treasury by agreeing, by mutual consent, to stem the tide 
of the outflowing yellow metal. Very soon thereafter the move- 
ment of grain to Europe commenced in an unprecedented fash- 
ion, and in a comparatively short time this turned the balance 
of trade in favor of tbe United States. The elections meantime 
drew nearer and nearer, and the battle waged fierce and hot during 
the two months preceding the contest, the result of which was more 
anxtously awaited than perhaps that of any previous one. The victory 
of the Sound Money party at last restored the confidence so very much 
needed, which was anxiously looked for for a period of more than three 
years. Some parties may have been too sanguine as to the immediate 
outcome, ¢xpecting at once an improvementin business and industrial 
circles throughout the United States, but to a certain degree they found 
themselves mistaken, and after the first excitement was over a more 
sober and conservative policy was observable, which, in the opinion of 
experienced business men, 1s far preferable to a quick and erratic upward 
movement, which could only end di-astrously. 

If therefore the hopes of the many have not been immediately real- 
ized, we enterthe New Year with brighter prospects than for a great 
many years past. and the more slowly the improvement comes, the more 
chance there is of its being permanent. 

Daring all this turmoil copper stood the test better than could have 
been expected, and this is mainly to be attributed to the great 
prosperity to be recorded of the main industries of Europe. The re- 
ports received from there throughout the year can practically be com- 
pared with the most prosperous times which the United States experi- 
enced during the seventies and eighties, and while we were hampered 
here right and left, pending the political and financial issues, Europe 
could hardly find bands and machinery and workshops enough to 
execute the orders on the books. Never in the history of the 
world have European shipbuilders been so busy as during the past 
year; never before was there observable such an expansion in 
trade in the direction of the transmission of electric power, and 
never before since the introduction of the electric light, telephone, etc., 
was the demand for copper wire larger than during that period. This 
was the more fortunate for the copper industry, as not only did consump- 
tion in the United States during the year show a continual falling off, 
which, towards the fall, resembled almost an utter stagnation, but on the 
other hand there was such an enormous increase in the production from the 
beginning of the year that the total output of copper in the United States 
amounts to more than 15% above the very large total of 1895. Were it, 
not, therefore, for the unprecedented demand for copper from Europe, it 
is difficult to realize how far the otherwise unavoidable depression in 
prices would have gone. As it was, copper not only showed an astonish- 
ing stability, but almost throughout the year ruled at such high figures 
as will bring the average up to about that of 1892 and 1898, and 
fur above that of 1894. For the last four months shipments were so 
large, and in consequence of a great movement in grain steamer room so 
scarce, that exporters had the greatest ditficultyin securing freight room, 
although freights had gone up from 100 to 200¢, and in several instances 
even more. The total exports for the year 1896 amount to 124,659 tons of 
2.240 Ibs. against 64,000 tons in 1895, or an increase of 64,659 tons. 

In the meantime, home manufacturers who were very cautious, kept 
their stocks as low as possible, and most of them were able to work only 
half time or not much more, and though they may have to chronicle a 
rather bad business for themselves, they were certainly not exposed to 
such fluctuations in the cost of raw material as to inflict heavy losses on 
them in this direction. 

Consumption of sulphate of copper again shows a very large increase, 
and though production has, at least to a certain extent, been enlarged, 
there is already such a very large demand for shipment over the first six 
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months of 1897 that the stocks which usually accumulate before winter 
are sure to be exhausted before February. Consumption in this direction 
is becoming more important from year to year, 

The larger production already mentioned is about equally divided 
among the main producers. The Anaconda continues to stand at the 
head of the list, and will average above 10,000.000 lbs. of fine copper 
monthly. Boston & Montana has held 1ts own, while the sister company, 
Butte & Boston, was forced into bankruptcy on account of some of the 
mines not having developed as well as was anticipated. It has tran- 
spired that a large block of shares tied up in the Davis estate- has been 
purchased by other stockholders who have the control, and who have 
levied an assessment on the stock and cut down the interest charges on 
the bonds, so that it may be assumed this company will, ere long. again 
rank as a lirge producer. The other two leading companies in Montana 
show a slight improvement. 

In Arizona the main increase belongs to the United Verde Company, 
which is now producing over 2,000,000 lbs. of fine copper monthly, and 
is likely to still further increase its output during 1897. The Copper 
Queen has kept its production very close to that of the United Verde, 
while the output of the other three Arizona companies has been some- 
what irregular, and they do not show much alteration as compared with 
the previous year. 

On Lake Superior it is the Calumet & Hecla which shows the materia] 
increase, and this company may be set down as producing 7,000,000 to 
8,030,000 lbs. of fine ec »pper monthly. The Quincy, nnder the admirable 
management of the aged, but ever young, president, has again shown 
excellent results, and it has been able to divide a $20 dividend on 
the value of 50,000 shares of nominally $25. The Tamarack Compiny 
encountered a great many difficulties, which appear now to be pretty 
well overcome, and it has held its own so far as the producing capacity is 
concerned. Of the smaller Lake Superior mines the Wolverine is vigor- 
ously pulling to the front. The production from the outside sources does 
not show any great change. 

It is not expected that the Old World will show any material increase 
in production, but it must not be assumed that this could not easily be 
done if desired; and some of the larger producers are ip excellent posi- 
tion to miterially increase their output at comparatively short notice. 
For instance, at a recent meeting of the Rio Tinto Company, the chair- 
man mentioned that ‘*‘ There are within sight or striking distance 133,- 
000,000 tons of ore, sufficient, at the highest rate of output for any past 
year, to supply sulphur and copper to meet the company’s requirements 
for the next 70 years, and this is independent of the remaining unex- 
plored portion of the company’s property. The company is in a position 
to turn out steadily at least 30,000 tons of refined copper per annum.” 

As already pointed out, prices for copper have ruled fairly high, and 
the fluctuations may be figured at 14 to 14c. at the outside. Lite in De- 
cember, 1895, the Calumet Company had made a large sale to manufact- 
urers extending over several months, at 10c., but early in January, un- 
der the general depression contingent upon the Presideni’s Venezuela 
message, this price was shaded, and by the end of that month prices had 
sagged off to 98c.. while a large business had been domg in elk ctrolytic 
copper at 94c. These low prices brought large orders, not only from 
home consumers, but principally from abroad, and in February prices 
were marked up to 104c. for Lake, and close to this figure was obtainable 
for the prime brands of electrolytic copper. Orders from consumers 
were coming in tosuch a large extent and the demand, especially for 
wirebars. was so large that prices quickly advanced to lilc., at which 
figure the C ilumet & Hecla Company sold the bulk of its output for sev- 
eral months ahead, and later on this proved an exceedingly good sale. 

Manufacturers being now well covered, had no need for additional cop- 
per, which was held at even hizher prices by producers. Then a pericd 
of comparative quietude set in, which lasted pretty well until May, in 
which month the business revival was quite general, and particularly so 
as far as copper is concerned. Some transactions took place, Lake cop- 
per being paid for at prices ranging up to 1litc., but for electrolytic copper 
proportionate prices could not be obtained, and the margin between the 
two grades—the quality of which is almost equal—became wider. The 
highest prices obtainable for electrolytic copper did not go above 114@114c., 
while all along casting copper remained within tc. of the quotation for 
electrolytic. 

In the month of June, market values did not change much, but one 
transaction of the greatest magnitude took place, and that was a sale of 
Anaconda stock fur account of the Hearst estate to the Explora- 
tion Company of London, which was followed in October by a 
further :mportant sale. and through which about one-half of the com- 
pany’s stock was transferred to European capitalists. It is well known 
that this company, under the able management of Mr. J. B. Haggin has, 


Average Monthly Prices of Lake Copper 


In New York, for the years 1866, 1895, 1894, 1893 and 1892; 
in cents per pound, 
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May. 11°15 | 10-25 | 980 | 11°00 | 11°63 
June. 11°67 | 10°63 | 8°91 | 11°00 | 11°86 
July... 11°40 11°25 9°00 | 10°88 | 11°50 
‘August ... 1098 | 12°00 | 9°13 | 19°00 | 11°50 
September 10 66 | 12°25 | 9°40 | 9°88 | 1:13 
October.. 10°63 | wo | oss | 9-75 | 11°30 
Novembe 11°23 | 11°00 9°69 | 10°00 | 11°88 
December. “| aes | 10°30 | 9°80 | 10°95 | 12°38 
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during the last few years hecome a good-paying one, and while so far it 
is not exactly known to outsiders where the controlling interest is, there 
is little doubt but that if it is rot already with European holders, it will 
be before very long. This is of the greatest interest to the trade, as it is 
well known that the Exploration Company of London, either directly or 





through their main shareholders, is iu close touch with the main produc- 
ers of copper in Europe. 

In July the political contest made itself felt. The copper market was 
stagnant; orders for home trade fell off more and more, and the quanti- 
ties available were all thrown on the foreign markets. While support 
from there was all that could be desired, values had nevertheless to suffer, 
and slowly but surely prices declined during that and the two following 
months, reaching about the lowest level in the second half of September, 
when influenced by the panicky condition of the stock exchanges and 
monev markets, copper came down to 10% to 10%c. for Lake and 10} 
to 108c. for electrolytic. These values ruled for some little time, with 
only slight fluctuations, but in the meantime home manufacturers had 
repeatedly to ask producers for extension of their contracts, a great miny 
evea preferring to cancel the purchases previously made. Several of the 
larger producing companies were considerably aff: cted by this, and in 
the meantime Europe had to bear the brunt: f the situation. It was then 
that the Calumet C »mpany made a sale at 10}. for both export and home 
trade, but the quantities taken up at this low figure were by far not .as 
larze as was anticipated. 

Very shortly after this event, confidence more and more gained ground, 
and when the elections were determined, prices advanced very rapidly to 
10} to 1le ,at both of which figures very large quantities were contracted 
for, and very soon Lake copper reached 114c., with sales of electrolytic at 
11} to 11}4c., and casting copper at 11 to 1ifc. Atthittime, orders which 
had evidently been kept back all came in at once, but-after the first 
appetite was satisfied, the demand became very much quieter, and espe- 
cially Europe declined to pay the high prices then established over here. 
Under these circumstances, values gave way somewhat, and at the begin- 
ning of December, Lake copper had to be quoted 114 to 11}c., electrolytic, 
10% to lic., and casting copper the same price. 

This condition continued during December; in fact, before the holi- 
days set in values eased off in some instances still more, bus during the 
last few days of the yeara sudden and large demand sprang up, partly for 
export and partly for home trade, and the market closed very strong and 
with au upward tendency, the closing prices being: Lake copper, 112@ 
1ljc. ; electrolytic copper, 11@114c. ; casting copper, 107@11c. i 

It will be noticed that values for casting copper have throughout the 
year ruled close to those for electrolytic, * hich is owing to the small pro- 
duction of this description of copper, as nearly all the raw material avail- 
able is now being treated electrolytically. 


LONDON COPPER MARKET IN 1896, 


The tendency of the copper market at the opening of the year was 
downward, partly owing to the unsatisfactory political outlook, and 
partly to the dul'ness characteristic of the season, with its pause in active 
operations at most manufacturing centers. The weakness of the financial 
situation in New York assisted the decline which ensued on our metal 
market, and which continued until near the middle of the month, when 
£40 10s. was accepted for cash g. m. b.’s., a fall of 30s. from December 30th. 
Meanwhile, Lake in America had declined to 9fc., and the shipments 
thence were continuing on a very large scale, those for the first week in 
January alone amounting to 3,000 tons. Despite the lack of new busi- 
ness, however, the consumption of copper was undoubtedly very active, 
and a reaction soon to>k place in the trade generatly, the fears of a pre- 
mium on gold in the States having been removed, and, with it, the weak- 
ness on the Stock Exchange here, as well as the disinclination to specula- 
tion which had depressed the g. m. b. market. The change was marked 
by active purchases of g. m. b’s, and the large transactions m consum- 
ers’ copper, the Eaglish Admiralty alone taking about 1,500 tons of fine 
copper, while the higher values which resulted scarcely checked the gen- 
eral buying of tough and best selected qualities. In America there was 
more disposition to sell and, by way of exception to this rule, values 
there were well below the English parities. The stimulus to g. m, b. 
values were reinforced by active buying in connection with the manipu- 
lation of copper shares, and the last week of this month was marked by 
much excitement, the turnover amounting to 10,000 tons g. m. b.’s for 
the week, and an advance which reached £43 17s. 6d.. ere the month 
closed. In the States fears had at last arisen as toa possible scarcity 
over there of consumers’ copper, in consequence of the excessively heavy 
shipments, and sellers becoming more reserved, a rally took place, Like 
recovering to 10°25c., while American consumers began to buy freely. 

Early in February a dearth of best. selected copper became apparent, 
supplies having been absorbed by the continued buying, which had been 
prolonged into the first week of this month. High conductivity bars had 
also been in very brisk demand aud tu obtain prompt delivery of this sort 
was a matter of considerable difficulty. One result of the heavy sales of 
refined copper was that smelters, whose stocks of raw material had 
become much depleted, turned their attention to Chile bars, large quanti- 
ties of which were taken out of stock to be converted into best selected. 
During the remainder of the month, with an occasional lulJ, the demand 
continued good in England, on the continent and in America, Lake 
advancing to 1lc., at which price a large sale was made by the leading Lake 
Company to home consumers, while g. m. b.’s rose with a few compara- 
tively unimportant relapses, to £46 11s. 3u. ‘‘Strong” sheets were in 
fair request, but Indian demand had fallen away almost entirely, The 
value; at the close of this month were as follows: £50 for tough, £51 53. 
for best selected, £57 for strong sheets and £54 for India sheets, with 
yellow metal squares (for India) at 43d. Sulphate of copper was bought 
at £16 15s. per ton f. o. b. Liverpool for shipment t> Boston. 

The statistics for the month of February revealed an improvement of 
over 2,600 tons for the entire month, but only about 500 tons for the 
second fortnight, and as a much larger decrease had been counted upon, 
the effect was a general disappointment, and with Lake quoted lower 
from America, there was no sp‘culative interest displayed, but, on the 
contrary, considerable pressure of sales, partly realizations, **bear” sales; 
and the market gave way to the extent of £2 per ton during the first 
fortnight of March. 

The activity of consumption, however, continued. although the lower 
g. m. b. market deterred people from making any fresh purchases of 
importance; on the other hand, there was a big government enquiry 
(about 800 tons refined copper), and the scarcity of finest sorts ae 
very pronounced, the margins over g. m. b,’s grew higher than usual an 
there was some disposition to abstain from purchases of refined sorts, in 
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favor of g. m. b.’s,and when the mid-monthly figures were published, 
showing a decrease of nearly 2.500 tons for the first fortnight, the market 
jmproved quickly, £45 17s. 6d. for cash g. m. b.’s being realized. This 
improvement was, however. not of long duration, the gocd effect of the 
statislcs being neutralized by the advices of heavy shipments from 
America, while the political cutlook in connection with Egyptand South 
Africa acted as a damper on speculation generally, and we witnessed the 
consequence in the shape of a relapse to £44 11s. 3d. The producers’ re- 
turss also showed that production in the States was proceeding on a very 
heavy scale, the figures for the month of February being at the rate of 
116,000 tons per annum, while the state of trade and finance over there 
gave ri-e to serious apprehensions. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the large shipments above alluded to, 
the month of March witnessed a total decline in the visible supplies of 
3,50 tons, naturally gave a certain amount of stimulus to the market, 
so that April opened in better tendency, cash g. m. b.’s rising to £45 12s. 
6d. An intersting feature may be noted here in connection with the 
stock of Chile bars. which had been undergoing such constant depletion 
that in the eight months previous it had dwindled from 40,00) tons to 
35,000 tons, while the London stock of Japanese bars had decr+ased 
from 3,500 tons to 890 tons. A consequence of this was a gradual lessen- 
ing of the contango on three months’. owing to the relative enhancement 
of the value of spot bars. A continuance of the large American ship- 
ments, greater accessibility on the part of producers on both sides to pro- 
posals for fresh busines=, together with the restriction in England at this 
juncture of consumptive demand by the closing of works for the holi- 
days—these were the leading factors responsible for the fall which ensued 
from the point named above to £44 2s. 6d. toward the middle of the 
month; but the fact that despite America’s huge production and heavy 
exports the figures of supply and delivery for the first half of April gave 
a decline, though a small one, was looked upon as a further proof of the 
very satisfactory scale upon which consumption was proceeding, and this 
produced a good effect upon the market, which recovered to £45 11s. 3d., 
easing off again to the extent of about 7s. 6d. before the close. 

The month of May opened with limited activity in speculative operations, 
and values remained very steady during the first ten days without any 
feature of interest developing itself. The Board of Trade returns for the 
previous month clearly reflected the satisfactory state of consumption, both 
of raw and refined copper, but fresh purchases were only made very 
sparingly, while apathy continued to characterize the Indian market for 
copper and yellow metal sheets. About the middle of the month a fresh 
impulse was imparted to our market by the brighter news from the States, 
where large quantities of Lake were purchased at the advanced price of 
lic. by American consumers, while Europe also bought freely, the rise 
which took place in the g. m. b. market rendering the values of Ameri- 
can fine sorts less disproportionate than they had been of late to values 
on this side. Large purchases of g. m. b.’s were made, the bulk, perhaps, 
being for American account, and from £45 8s. 9d. on the 11th of the 
month the value rose quickly to £47 10s. | This higher level bringing out 
some realization sales, we receded to £47 3s. 9d. at the close. Meanwhile, 
the price of Lake had again advanced, some of the producers obtaining 
1l4c. with buyers over thereat. 

Speculative buying continued in full swing during the early part of 
the following month (June), the purchaser being partly in cover of 
“bear” sales and partly with a view to higher values. This resulted in 
a rise to £47 18s. 9d., s. c., and after a temporary setback to £47 12s. 64., 
there was a renewal of the strong upward movement, which culminated 
in the payment of £50 7s. 6d. for sharp cash on the 15th. As usually 
happens, the high prices induced realization, resulting in a drop to £48 
12s. 6d. in two days. but the remainder of the month was steady at from 
£50 Is. 3d. to £49 7s. 6d. Consumptive demand continued quiet, though 
the various copper-consuming industries were very busy. In America, 
Lake, after rising to 11°75c., had receded to 11°50c. again, and shipments 
thence continued oa a large scale, the figures for the month of June 
amounting to nearly 10,000 tons. 

July was a rather dull month as far as speculation went, and after a 

comparatively firm opening under the influence of the good statistics, 
there came a decline from £49 13s. 9d. cash g. m. b.’s to £48 2s. 6d. on the 
30th, the month closing about 7s. 6d. per ton better. The main causes of 
the decline were the continuance of the retrograde movement in America 
(brought about by the unsatisfactory state of finance, over there and 
resulting in a fall in the price of Lake to 11c.) and the persistently heavy 
shipments to Europe, where there was very limited demand on the part 
of consumers, notwithstanding that most works had very full order 
books. One cause of the small amount of buying was to be found in the 
fact that consumers had already laid in very considerable stocks 
under apprehension of a possible ‘‘ corner,” which had for some 
time been threatened by the action of a group of outside speculators 
who had been buying up large quantities of g. m. b.’s, but this 
eventuality was by the well-informed regarded as a“ bugbear,” for 
whereas, during the Secretan period, only Chile bars were deliverable as 
g. m. b.’s, at the present moment a whole host of recognized brands of 
tough, best selected, electrolytic and other sorts of fine copper, are included 
under the category of g. m. b.’s, and the list was added to 
at this time with the view of still further providing against even the off- 
chance of such manipulations succeeding. Accordingly, after repeated 
trotting-out of the said ‘“‘ bugbear,” the thing died a natural death, with- 
out any palpable effect, beyond a transitory substitution of a backwarda- 
tion of about half-a-crown upon three months’ g. m. b.’s, for the cus- 
tomary contango. With respect to consumers’ copper, we should here 
allude to the increasing competition of various makes of electrolytic cop- 
per with best selected, the fortaer sort being produced in ever-increasing 
quantities and being sold, especially by America, at low prices. The 
consequence of this was a cheapeuing at this time of the margin formerly 
realized for best selected copper, which was, in fact, also suffering from 
over-production, in view of the increased use of the rival electrolytic 
copper. 

arly in August there was rather better buying on the part of con- 

sumers, but the fears entertained in some quarters of a possible victory of 
the silver party in the United States led to very low prices being taken 
by Americans, who made, especially to the Continent, extensive sales 
during this month, and this reacted on upon the g. m. b. market, a de- 
cline from £49 1s. 3d. early in the month to £46 16s. 3d. almost at its 


close being the result. Lake had meanwhile come down, the quotation 
at the beginning of September being 10°624c. The demand in England 
for manufactured copper was active, but India’s apathy showed small 
sign of giving place to activity. Perhaps the most lively demand of all 
was experienced for high conductivity wire, which led to largish pur- 
chases by wirebar makers of the requisite copper. 

September opened with a rise in g. m. b.’s from £47 to £48 8s, 9d. in 
sympathy with the advance which took place in Rio Tinto shares, the 
speculative purchases made being of considerable extent. The American 
market remained steady with Lake at about 10°75c. and with no great 
quantities of copper offered thence to Europe. In the States the attitude 
was one of expectancy, but the general trend of opinion was in the di- 
rection of confidence as tothe election resulting ina victory for the 
‘*‘sound-money”™ party, in which event a great improvement in trade was 
expected. the fact being that the great uncertainty prevailing as to the 
issue of the momentous struggle between the conflicting interests of the 
silverites and the goldites had very seriously checked the progress of 
commercial and also industrial activity, leading to the closing of many 
works and to the exporting of huge quantities of copper which had for 
some time been flooding the European markets. The genuine activity of 
consumption on this side finds its most striking proof in the fact that, not- 
withstanding these huge imports from America, the visible supplies had 
been steadily decreasing. until at the end of September, they had touched 
the lowest point known for very many years past, 34,000tons. As to the 
speculative market, there only remains to point out the reinstatement of 
the contango onthree months. g. m. b.’s, the valueof which had, during 
the greater part of August and September, been either level for the two 
positions(cash and three months) or with a slight backwardation on the 
latter. Septemberclosed at £47 15s. for cash and £47 18s 9d. three months. 

October opened with a setback to £47 for cash g. m. b.’s in sympathy 
with the decline in tin and weakness on the stock exchanges, especially 
in Paris. The decline made further progress toward the middle of the 
month, and cash was depressed to £46 13s. 9d., while the contango on three 
mouths rose to 10s. per ton, the relative depression of the former position 
being chiefly due to heavy sales of the same, in connection with the carry- 
ing forward for three months of large quantities of copper, against the 
purchases made by the outside speculators alluded to earlier in this re- 
port. As the date of the United States presidential election drew near, 
numerous transactions in g. m. b.’s were enteredinto withthe option for 
buyers of cancelling in the event of Bryan being elecied. A few sales 
were also made with sellers’ option to cancel should McKinley be elected. 
Before the month closed g. m. b.’s rallied to £48 5s., the end being about 
5s. lower than that. As to consumers’ copper, right at the end of the 
month, American prcducers were entirely out of the market, waiting 
the result of the election, and the tendency here was rather firmer, with 
more demand, best selected especially being in request, and correspond- 
ingly scarce, the consequence being that the margin which, as above 
mentioned, had dwindled considerably, had now recovered a good portion 
of the ground lost earlier in the year. 

Early in November, on the defeat of the silver party becoming known, 
the g. m. b. market at once rose,and business injcash took place at rapidly 
rising prices, £48 18s. 9d. being done in the first week and in the second as 
high as £49 7s. 6d. In the following week the highest points were reached 
when cash changed hands at £49 15s. and three months at £50 7s. 6d. 
Lake meanwhile had advanced to 114c.; European consumers had _ been 
buying steadily at improving prices, and English tough and best selected 
copper had even bought by one of the large American export houses, 
presumably for shipment to the States, though possibly purely asa 
speculation. Manufactured copper continued in good request, but India 
sheets and yellow metal squares for India languished still, the famine and 
strike in India having deepened the depression which had so long charac- 
terized this market. . : 

American shipments continued very large, those for the third week in 
November being, in fact, about the largest on record for a single week, 
4,207 tons. The month closed with g. m. b.’s at £49 cash and £49 11s. 3d. 
three months g. m. b.’s. aed 

The statistical position has not yet recovered to the point at which it 
stood in September, when the visible supply fell to about 34,000 tons as 
already mentioned, but the large increase of October (1,352 tons) has been 
partly wiped off by the result of the November stocktaking, the total vis- 
ible supplies now amounting to 34,800 ‘ons. 

As to the general position of the copper trade, we have to report phe- 
nomenal activity in the various copper-consuming industries in Europe; 
the important engineering and shipbuilding branches and the govern- 
ment arsenals, etc., being very busy indeed, while the brass and ammu- 
nition makers are also full of work; and as to the requirements of copper 
for electrical purposes, these seem to be increasing on a large scale from 
month to month. 





GOLD AND SILVER. 





The table given herewith shows for 1895 the gold production of the 
world as closely 1n all probability as it can ever be ascertained, the figures 
taken from The Mineral Industry, Vol. IV., having been, in the few in- 
stances where it was necessary, corrected from official statistics received 
late in the year. For 1896 the production of the United States has been 
ascertained from returns given us by smelters, refiners and other pro- 
ducers who put the metal into final marketable shape. The returns are 
complete with the exception of the last month, or in a few cases the last 
week, of the year, and these have been closely estimated, so that the 
changes to be made hereafter will be exceedingly slight in amount. For 
foreign countries the figures are from official returns brought up to the 
latest possible date, with close estimates for the part of the year not 
covered by these statements. In most cases we have indicated below the 
source of our information. In Russia, for instance, the estimate for the 
year is based upon the official returns of the Imperial Mint for three- 
quarters of the year which have been cabled to us from St. Petersburg, 
and in every case no pains nor expense have been spared in obtaining the 
latest possible information. 

The table shows that while the gold production of the world in 1896 
presented a substantial increase over that of 1895, there was no such an 
extraordinary increase as has been anticipated in certain quarters. In 
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1895 the total in round figures was $201,000,000, while for 1896 the total 
approximated $218,500,000, showing a gain of about $17,500,000, or 8%. 
This is the largest production of the yellow metal ever recorded in a 
single year, but it still falls far below the wild estimates of $250,000,000 
which have been circulated recently. 

The fluctuations of the gold production are chiefly dependent upon the 
four great producers : The United States, Australasia, the Transvaal and 
Russia. These four countries produce over 80% of the entire gold supply 
of the world. The remaining countries in the list, while they fluctuate 
more or less, present relatively small amounts and their changes do not 
greatly affect the total. Of the smaller producers the most important is 
Mexico, and that country shows a marked gain ; no other presenting a 
relatively equal advance. 

It will be seen from our table that three of the four important produc- 
ers remained almost stationary during 1896. The Russian output was 
practically the same as in 1895. The Transvaal showed an increase of 
less than $200,000, while Australasia decreased a little over $80,000 in the 
total amount. The United States shows a substantial gain, amounting 
to about 20% increase over the production of 1895, and its advance there- 
fore represents two-thirds of the total gain in the world’s production. 

In the following pages we refer in detail to the gold production of the 
different countries. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

The total production of gold in the United States as ascertained by us 
amounted in 1896 to $57,000,000, showing an increase over 1895 of 
$10,169,200. This production was that made from domestic ores, and in 
addition our smelters and refiners report a sum amounting to $10,000,- 
000 obtained from imported ores and bullion, which came in 1896, as in 
the previous year, chiefly fromMexico and British Columbia. : 

The increase in our gold production was somewhat widely distributed. 
A very considerable portion of it came from California where the work 





about 6%c. for the year, as compared with 65°3c. in 189% and 63c. in 1894. 
The increase in price. while not sufficient to actively stimulate mining or 
prospecting for new mines, was enough to enable some of the older mines 
to pay dividends and to induce nearly all of them to continue at work. 

The production of silver in the United States from imported ores and 
bullion, chiefly from Mexico, with a much smaller amount from British 
Columbia, amounted to 40,000,000 oz. as compared with 28,193,524 oz. 
for 1895. By far the greater part of the Mexican bullion continues to come 
to this country to be refined. The amount of silver obtained from the 
British Columbia ores is comparatively small, the greater part of the ores 
from that Province being valued chiefly for their copper and gold. 


GOLD MINING IN 4HE SOUTH. 
BY WILLIAM M. BREWER. 


Early in 1°96 there was considerable activity evinced by prospectors in 
their attempts to locate paying gold mines in Georgia and Alabama. The 
fields were visited by promoters from the North, the West, and also from 
England. ‘Their operations, however, have been so slow that the Mint 
returns for 1896 will show but a verysmall increase, if any, over those for 
1895. Such old properties as the Camille in Haralson County, Ga., and 
the Idaho in Clay County, Ala., have been reopened, the old workings 
cleaned out and extended, new machinery added to the plants already ex- 
isting and operations conducted, apparently with satisfactory results. 
So far as the Alabama proposition is concerned I have every reason for 
forming the opinion that gold mining in the district in which the Idaho 
mine is sesaael will be carried on in the future with profitable results. 
With regard to the Camille in Georgia, I am reliably informed that re- 
centiy a cave occurred in the workings which will render it necessary to 
expend some $1,500 in either cleaning out the old workings or in opening 
new. 


Villa Rica, in Carroll County, Ga., has been the scene, during 1896, of 
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1895. | 1896. 
Countries. 1 = l oS 
Reported! Fine Kilo- | Value. Reported | Fine Kilo- Value. 
Ounces. | Ounces. | grams. Ounces. | Ounces. | grams. 
§ | | 
North America: | 
Ce PIUNNONE é penadegnes<ceeleess0cees | 2,265,612} 70,740) $46,830,200].......... ——_ 85,773 ene 
COMAGR. cccee cccccccccccscces 110,881 92,449 2,876 DGG SEE i sccccccces 133,043 4,138 3,750,000 
Mexico ....... bakas actcoch en dclagaend acs | 270.924] 8,427] 5,600,000].......... 338,123] 10,516] 6,989,000 
pene American Siates....|.......... | 28,222 722 480,000]. ...0..06. 24,127 750 498,705 
South America: | 
ATMOUURS RODUDIC, ...5.0..005).ccceccess 4,500) 140 | eee 4,500 140 93,015 
Bolivia..... OOP ORET CTS 6 000 60a ceckewns 3,144 98 COBO) io ccaceecs 3,300 103 68,211 
Brazil. REMAMOS Case aTel sincdwayeiet 108,000} 3,359) 2,232, 360).......... 120,000] 3,732 2,480,400 
CHIC... csccccccccccsecesscess seseceeces i 701 MO DOO) sos 05.0000 | 23,000 715 475,410 
COGN bo cduh dn 5050s a2cnsl weve meees x 4,890 3,183,180}.... -| 150,000 4,665 3,100,500 
Keuador . es werells ee P 4 118 T8546). . 3,800 118 
Guiana a: axe 8,265 2,170,081)... 115,400 3,589 385,31! 
Guiana (Dutch)..........-++./... a 878 584,795 27,328 850 564,870 
CHUIREIE (ATOUIGD occ 55 ccc csisclsicccceaces 9 2, 1,866,088} 90,792 2,824 1,876,671 
POPU. .seeeee CASO 00 r00004000:6 5 113 75,445).. : 3,858. 120 T9745 
ULUQUAY..ccccccceescceeeeees 6,884 213 141 ,600}.......... 6.854 213 141,600) 
VOMEZUEIA.. cccccccsccccessccs|secccccccs 41,200} = 1,281 SET BUG). cc ccccess 41,200} 1,281 851,600 
Europe: | 
Austria-Hungary............ PD eaeawacens 88,500) 2,753 DRI Kes bi ncqeas 88,500 9.7 1,829,300 
BTANOS.ccccccsecccccccccceses De aaa 11,640 862 Se icavcerdas 11,640 362 240,600 
GETMADY voseseceeeeeseseeeee 114,037) 3,547] 2,857, 144).......... 115,741} 8,600) 2,392,366 
LOALY se ee eeeeeeeeeeeee rec eseee 9,002 280 en 4,002) 280 186,071 
DOMED Se ceaseinieseesnccsss 500 16 TOI y sv cv ae ; 500 16 10,335 
stuSSIa. . 537,584) 47,825) 31,781,851].......... | 1,528,742) 47,550 31,599,097 
Sweden, 30,225 940 | Ee 30,225 940 624,750 
‘Turkey .. osceese teak "392 12 Se cascinnes 392 2 8,000 
Uniteu Kingdom............. ea 6,600 205 TOG kcccccccss 6,000 186 124,020 
Asia: 
ERD a osessneusssa+s+en-++ 225,000} 6,998} 4,650,750].......... 250,000] 7,776] 5,167,500 
RS CEPIIE), 6 5.0050 ccesccess 249,355] 218,185 6,736 4,519,894 332,000} 290,400 9,033 6,002,568 
MME T GREdd sane dniccoreceushacincatons 21,000 653 MAGN sc scccesis 25,000 778 516,750 
KOPCBccvccoseccccccsseeesessleccesscece 10,000 311 206,700]... 6.0000. 10,000 311 206,700 
imalay PeMiDSUIs.........0.6e).scceceeee 5,000 156 103,350) .....+006 5,000 156 103,350 
Alrica; 
TEAMS VAM ccc ccceccccccccves 2,549,036) 2,080,013) 64,697] 42,993,869) 2,560,357) 2,089,251 64,984 43,184,818 
Uther Countries.... ....-.... se eeeeeees 75,006 2,232 DIO sos 6n5e'e 100,000 3,110 2,067,000 
AUSLVALASIA. occ cceecccccccccens 2,850,562) 2,070,385} 64,395) 42,793,824] 2,400,811) 2,114,142) 65,568 43,709,322 
indiad Archipelago............ OATES | 2,500 78 SE GIG) < sccesicee | 4,500 139 92,715 
i crcl irae ace Sg fee 
OUD saa teak anssycciuesihacecensces 9,728,934) 302,875) $201,107,895).......... ee 327,081, $218,499,853 
{ { | 








of opening new mines and reopening and extending old ones has _ contin- 
ued with great activity throughout the year, and generally with encour- 
aging results. 

Colorado comes next to California with a gain of about $2,000,000; a 
very considerable proportion of this was from the Cripple Creek District, 
a special account of which is given below. On the other hand there was 
a decrease from the gold mines of the Leadville district owing to the 
strike which affected the gold producer as well as the silver mines of that 
camp. Not all of the gain in Colorado, however, was from Cripple Creek, 
since there has been a steady increase from the old and new producers 
of Gilpin County and other districts. From Montana and Idaho some 
contributions to the gain in gold production are also reported. In South 
Dakota there was very little variation, and the same report may be made 
of New Mexico, but there was an improvement in the Arizona production, 
and a considerable advance in Utah where the workings of the Mercur 
and other mines in that district have made gréat progress, and where a 
number of new mines in old and new districts have been opened. In 
Utah as in Colorado, during the last few years, the gold production has 
been gaining, while that of silver remains stationary or declined. In 
Alaska there was a gain in the gold production from the older mines, with 
a fair contribution from the far northern placers of the Yukon district, 
although this region still remains less productive than had been antici- 
pated by some of those who have tried to ‘* boom” the region. 

In the Southern States gold mining has been practically stationary, 
although there has been a great deal of prospecting and other work done 
which may bear fruit in the future. 

The silver ypantons of the United States, ascertained in the same way 
as that of gold, amounted in 1896 to 45,465,173 oz., showing a decrease of 
916,062 oz. from that of 1895. The value increased somewhat, the aver- 
age price(of silver for the year having been somewhat higher, reaching 





some very active operations, but it is impossible to ascertain whether they 
have yielded satisfactory results. If the fact of continuance of work 
and extending purchases of property indicate that the industry has been 
satisfactory in that vicinity, then we must form such an opinion, because 
work has been prosecuted steadily and adjacent properties have been 
optioned by the operators already in the field. _ s 

Lack of water supply has been the reason assigned for not carrying on 

work in the Silver Hill district in Tallapoosa County, Ala., continu- 

ously during the year. The Hall Brothers, of Atlanta, who have this 
property in charge, claim that during the time operations have been ac- 
tive the results have more than paid expenses, but that the trouble they 
have experienced all the time in amalgamating the graphitic ores of the 
district has not been entirely overcome. i : 

At the Pinetuckey mine, in Alabama, work has been carried on during 
the year in prospecting, with a view of resuming operations in the mill 
at an early date, provided the prospecting demonstrated that such could 
be carried on profitably. The Hicks-Wise mine, in Cleburne County, 
changed hands during the past summer, but no work has been attempted 
there yet. This was the property which was actively operated in 1893 
by a Colorado man who abandoned it on the expiration of bis option 
because of the panic which rendered it impossible for him to obtain the 
capital necessary to operate it on as extensive a scale as the thickness of 
the ore body and grade of the ore warranted. : 

The Creighton mine, in Cherokee County, Georgia, and the Walker 
mine, in McDuffie County, have been regular bullion producers during 
1896. The Dahlonega District, in Lumpkin County, Ga., as well as 
the dredge boats on the Chestatee River, have been bullion producers, but 
whether any one particular mine has been a regular monthly producer 
and is on a dividend-paying basis cannot be definitely ascertained at vhis 
time, 
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Judging from present indications there should be considerable activity 
in gold mining in both Georgia and Alabama during 1897, and I hope 
that the operations will be carried on in such a manner as will enable the 
determination of the value of the gold fields of these States. The methods 
adopted by the gold miners in the South and the limited crushing ca- 
pacity of the mills, are responsible for the comparatively small output of 
the precious metal, and also for the length of time requisite to determine 
the value of the various districts, and their capacity as gold producers. 
It is very rarely that either promoters or prospectors do their work in such 
a manner as to determine any material facts with regard to the proper- 
ties. It is hard to say whether it is lack of confidence in the deposits of 
ore, lack of capital to carry on work, or lack of competency on the part 
of the operators, that have resulted in this condition, but the probabilities 
are that a combination of these reasons is responsible in nearly every in- 
stance. 


CRIPPLE CREEK IN 1896. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 

Your correspondent in an article in this paper on February 2d, 1895, 
on Cripple Creek, stated that ‘ 1892 was the speculative, 1893 was the 
prostrative, 1894 was the paralyzive, 1895 was the progressive,” 1896 was 
the crucially progressive periol. The fires in the month of April destroyed 
over $2,000,000 worth of buildings. The merchants were prosperous 
before the fires and were assisting out of their surplus earnings the 
miners of the camp. Alter the fires the stores and residences had to be 
rebuilt, restocked and refurnished; money was borrowed at high rates 
of interest, and consequently, with no foreign or Eastern money coming 
into the camp, and the source of the local supply shut off, prospecting 
fcr a while ceased, and the leasing system, which has been so successful 
for the owners—not always for the tributers—received a serious setback 
during the summer months. 

On January ist no Jess than 75 leases expired and the properties re- 
verted to the owners. The result was that in December, prior tothe ex- 
piration of these leases, the lessees made every effort to take out all the 
ore possible, without regard to the future of the mine. On January Ist 
the owners found their properties fairly well gutted, necessitating a large 
amount of development work and extensive timbering before the miniug 
of ore was done on a large scale. 

Improvements for the year were as follows: 





























1895. 1896. 
Name of hill. No. of steam Surface im- No.of steam Surface im- 
hoists. provements, hoists. provements. 
ee eer 22 $22,000 19 $29,000 
See ee ees 3 1,800 gy 4,200 
PR chbabsasbnessesecssese 12 36,000 10 8.600 
Decks sinsseseensassieees 27 30,000 27 43 500 
DE cischbbes tsxeseeanoen 5 140,000 15 175,000 
Rasp kcsupssscsccss ll 47,000 19 | 16,000 
SRNR, vivo sss seosess _ 80 $276,800 | 9 


5 : __ $276.300 


There were more steam hoists erected than given above, but the lessees 
would sometimes close their works and move to other prospects. 

In addition there were 13 new air-compressors erected at a cost of over 
$70,000. In 1894 there were only two compressors at work in the camp 
and one compressor idle; to-day there are 22 compressors. 

Three samplers were built during the year, of 200 tons’ capacity each, 
costing in the aggregate $110,000. The totai for surface improvements, 
exclusive of mill improvemerts, has been $456 300. 

The dividends declared and paid by public mining companies operating 
in Cripple Creek during the year amounted to $986,000: the amount paid 
by private individuals and companies whcse stock is not on the market 
was $460,(00, making the total dividends $1,446,000. 

The output of the camp for 1896 has been approximately as follows: 





Name of mill. Tons. Goldinoz. Value. 

PINS ic cbaseeekerssaceeciiseaxes unre 11,681 11,634 $232,682 
SD Sikes hese bb eksseneeu sh boeeebere 14,907 22,026 440 510 
Fiorence...... (i Pink bee seneeee oar 39,045 42,919 858.990 
Metallic Extraction Company....... .... 36,000 30,000 600,000 
I ERR. ncisnbeeten se conn y 3, 72,000 
Colorado City feek 5 112,900 
Other milis......... 2 19,400 
‘Ictal......- $2,226,582 
Smelting ore, 84,659 tons at $80 per ton $6,772,720 
Grand total $9,099 300 





showing an increase of $2,129,285, or a fraction more than 303¢ over the 
preceding vear. 

The production of gold in 1891 was $2,300; in 1892 it was $585,010; in 
18938 it was $2,010.367; in 1894 it reached $3,250,787; in 1895 it more than 
doubled, amounting to $6,970,015; in 1896 it reached, as above, $9,099,300; 
making a grand total of $21,917,779 from the camp. 

The new shippers that have done well toward increasing the ton- 
nage and output of the camp are as follows: Arcadia, Marinette, 
Gold Coin, Little May, Lillie, Vindicator, Theresa, Legal Tender. 
Moon-Acchor, Granite Hill, Christmas, and the Hallett & Hamburg. 
There have been many others which have made shipments, but the out- 
put does not count much. 

Tunnels.—About 2} miles of tunnels have been driven during the year, 
costing $112,000. 

Mining Labor.—The number of miners employed in Cripple Creek is 
2,500, the number employed both at surface and underground is about 
3,000; the number of fatal accidents during the year 26, or a death rate 
unparalleled in modern mining, and a disgrace to Cripple Creek and to 
Colorado. European countries have a death rate of from 1 to 1°50 per 
1,000. This unnecessary loss of life should receive immediate attention 
at the hands of the Staie legislators. : 

Patents.—On December 14th, 1895, the number of patents applied for 
was 174; on December 12th, 1896, the number of applications was 318, an 
increase of 188¢; on April 18th of this year applications for patents num- 
bered 229 as against 74 for the corresponding date in 1895, an increase 
of over 300%. It may also be noticed that while last year the patents ap- 
plied for were mostly single claims, this year the applications are largely 
for groups of claims. 
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Explosives.—The quantity of explosives consumed during the year in 
the mines was 750 tons. 

Battle Mountain was the banner hill of the camp in 1895; this year 
Bull Hill takes the lead, and has increased its amount in the same ratio 
approximately as Battle Mountain decreased. 


THE LEADVILLE DISTRICT IN 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The mining world has long been aware that Leadville is involved in a 
great labor st:uggle—a struggle in which less than 20 mine managers 
are congregated on one side while the entire Western Federation of 
Miners is arrayed on the other. This great strike was inaugurated on 
June 19th, 1896. Since that time I have from week to week recounted 
the progress of the labor troubles in this Journal. Therefore, at this 
time it suffices to say that from four to five months, June to October, the 
big mines of the camp practically ceased operations and it was left toa 
few lessees to furnish the smail production which the figures of the an- 
nual output will show for those months. Some of the properties that 
closed down at that time have not resumed work and some of them never 
will. The damage to the camp will never be fully known. Enterprises 
that were oa foot when the strike was inaugurated were never broached 
again, while developments in many parts of the camp which had been 
mapped out were let alone. Many enterprises were already under way, 
but the strike crushed them to the ground. 

After four months, during which time nothing was accomplished and 
the mine managers saw that the miners were willing to be led by a 
handful of unprincipled leaders, they (the mine managers) determined 
to fight this strike to an end and not be dictated to by the Federation. 
The Coronado and the Small Hopes combinations took the initiative and 
non-union men were put at work. The blowing up of the Coronado, the 
loss of life, the attack on the Small Hopes group and the coming of the 


soldiers (who are still here) are incidents still fresh in the minds of ° 


readers. 

Cause of the Strike.—In 1893, when the price of silver was almost cut 
in two the mine managers drew up an agreement with the miners (who 
were then united as the Knights of Labor) to pay $2.50 a day until 
silver reached 83c. The majority of the miners have during the past 
18 months joined the Western Federation, and when they made their de- 
mands declared that their signatures to the 1893 agreement could not be 
held against the Federation. While the mine managers during 1893 
paid $2.50 a day they found during the past two years that skilled labor 
was worth more than the unskilled, and consequently many of the mines, 
especially those which could afford it, paid the men $3aday. Asa re- 
sult, when the strike was inaugurated. at least 70% of the miners in the 
camp were receiving $3 a day. But the Federation demanded that all 
mines must pay that scale to all labor, and it was here that any hope of 
an amicable settlement was abandoned at the start. ‘Ihe union de- 
mands that the unskilled laborer, the trammer, the top-man, etc., must 
also get $3 aday. It was this demand that caused the big lock-out. It 
was this that made the mine managers determined that no union should 
dictate to them, and to-day the fight 1s waged against unionism, The 
edict has gone forth to stand that ‘** No Union Men Need Apply.” 

Since October 1st the Ibex. the Resurrection, the Bison, the Chip, the 
Mahala, the Sedalia, the Emmet, have all resumed work with im- 
ported miners, and the end of the year sees the production of the camp 
again forging to the front despite the continuance of thestrike. How- 
ever, there is a continual annoyance under existing conditions, and the 
big mines of the camp are operated under guard both day and night. 

Other properties are to be started up at an early day. The most im- 
portant proposition is that known as *‘ The Leadville Basin” or **‘ Down- 
town” mines, which includes the Bohn, Bon Air, Maid, Henriett, Wel- 
dor, Northern, Newell, Wolftone, Penrose and other old-time producers. 
The pumping proposition in this section has for a long time been a men- 
ace, and there has been a great deal of wrangling as to how the expense 
should be divided. I haveit from very excellent authority that during 
December a contract good for a period of eight years was signed which 
will settle this difficulty. This contract, entered into between all parties 
in interest, owners and lessees alike, sets forth that each poser prop- 
erty is to pay its pro rata of the cost of pumping. It will take about 90 
days to drain this basin after the pumps are started, after which a pro- 
duction of 500 tons daily can be looked for from this section. 

The production of the camp in December is 1,000 to 1,200 tons of all 
kinds of ore daily. Had it not been for the strike the output would have 
been in the neighborhood of 2,009 tons daily. During the month of May 
the production was nearly 1,590 tons daily, and this tonnage was being 
steadily increased. In fact just a few days before the strike the Mahala 
Mining Company increased its shipments 50 tons a day, and it had already 
been announced that a number of new shippers would be added to the 
list before the end of the month. On June 12th, just a week before the 
strike, a syndicate of Boston capitalists arrived, and after looking over 
their big tract of land, Northern & Leadville Basin properties, arrange- 
ments were at once put under way to operate on an extensive scale, but 
this work, like many other propositions, took wings with the strike. 

In addition to some scattering leases the properties that are to-day 
making up the biggest part of the tonnage of the camp are the Mahala, 
Ibex properties, Small Hopes combination, Lower Henriett, Resurrec- 
tion, Bison, Big Four, Sedalia, Morning and Evening Stars, Robert Lee, 
Catalpa-Crescent, O. K., Sulphide Mining Company, Little Chief, Den- 
argo, Lillian, Yankee Doodle and Vinnie. 

A great assistance to the camp during the year were the shipments of 
manganiferous iron or manganese ore. There are great quantities of this 
class of ore in this camp, and up to 1896 the only market to be found 
was in Pueblo. Early in March last Geo. W. Cook, the Western agent 
of the Illinois Steel Company, succeeded in getting satisfactory railroad 
rates from TWeadville to Chicago, and made a contract for several 
hundred tons daily. Shipments at once commenced from the Catalpa- 
Crescent and Sixth street properties. When the strike came on the lat- 
ter mine refused to pay the schedule demanded and closed down. The 
other two properties, however, continued to pay the scale and are ship- 
ping 150 tons a day. p 

An important enterprise for the camp, the good effects of which will 
be felt as soon as the strike is settled, is the erection here a few months 
ago of a cyanide mill which was built by the Gold & Silver Extraction 
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Company. The mill was completed shortly after the strike was inaugu- 
rated and some ore has already been treated satisfactorily. 

I give below in brief a review of the most important work carried on 
each month during the first half of 1895 up tothe time that the great 
strike was inaugurated. 

January.—A 4-ft. body of gold ore was opened up in the Big Six, run- 
nivg as highas 8 oz. gold. In the Belgian a number of rich pockets were 
encountered and $50,000 in mineral was shipped during the month. The 
New Etkhorn Mining Company (Limited), of London, Eng., purchased the 
Fitzhuzh group, on Fryer Hull, for about $800,000. and at once inaugur- 
ated new and important development work. Ex-Governor Grant and 
others inaugurated a big enterprise on Printer Boy Hill—they started a 
tunnel on the Winan and Eclipse lodes to cut the rich ore chute of the 
Lillian. On the gold belt, the ( leveland, Big Four, Louise, Little Ellen, 
Kohinoor and others were all engaged in new development work. The 
Mahala, located its old ore chute in new and undeveloped workings and 
resumed shipments of 100 tons daily. The Union Leasing Company 
started a new shaft in Big Evans Gulch to develop entirely new territory. 
The Bison increased its shipments to 150 tons aday. Operations resumed 
on the First National property in lowa Gulch. 

February.—The great Yak tunnel was fast being pushed ahead and was 
piercing Breece hill. The Belle of Granite was sold for $20,000. Diamond 
drill operations were begun in the{Emmet, Resurrection, Little Johnny,'‘For- 
est Queen, Chrysolite and a number of other mines. The Alps Leasing 
Company started a new shaft in the upper end of the South Evans Gulch. 
Several big and new ore bodies were opened up in the Bobn on the first 
contact. The Big Four, owned by Chicago people, developed into a big 
producer. A 7-ft. streak of carbonate ore was opened up in the Katy prop- 
erty running 40% lead, 4 oz.gold and 7 oz. silver. The celebrated Little 
Johnny (Ibex companies) properties increased their shipments to 200 tons 
a day and also began important new development work. Big strike in the 
Columbia group on Long & Derry Hill; a vein of ore uncovered showing 
brittle silver and running as high as $3,000 to the ton. Litigation over 
the Fanny Rawlings settled and new lessees started up the property. 
Strike of agood body of ore in the Lillian assaying 14 to 3 oz. gold. The 
Turbot Leasing Company, opened up another new ore body and increased 
shipments to 60 tons daily. 

March.—Selma Mining Company resumed operations. Wolftone ship- 
ments showed a heavy falling off from the old workings, and rumors of a 
strike did not encourage any attempts at new work. The Vivian Mining 
Company was incorporated to operate on an extensive scale the Dome, 
Rock, and ’76 claims on Rock Hill. Increase of shipments noted from 
many of the old producers, and the output was run up to 1,600 tons a day. 
Renewed activity in Empire, and Big and Little Union Guiches. Geo. 
Campion secured a lease on the Niles Augusta and began operations. 
The Long & Derry litigation was ended, and the property opened up by 
new lessees, The Virginius and Monarch were started up by the Monarch 
Mining Company. 

April.—The Agwalt tunnel was run by T. S. Wood to catch the Ibex 
ore chute. Resurrection company extended its operations; also began 
shipping after expending $70,000 in developments. The Eurydice re- 
sumed operations. During the month three distinct portions of the 
camp became conspicuous by new discoveries. The finds were made 
in Big Evans and South Evans gulches, and on Carbonate Hill. The 
Holland Mining Company obtained a lease on five claims near the new 
shaft of the Union Mining Company, and also started a new shaft. The 
Cleveland new shaft was also started. The Mab Mining Company formed 
and began important operations near the Mahala to catch that ore chute. 
A company was formed to actively develop the R. E. Lee, and work was 
begun. 

May and June.—Work on the Mab, Rialto, Mahala and Wm. Wallace 
being pushed ahead vigurously. London mine resumed operations. Nisi 
Prius broke into a tine ore body. Small Hopes combination inaugurated 
important new work. First National and Stewart group in Iowa Gulch 
opened up rich ore. Increased production from all the old properties and 
much new work mapped out for July, all of which is crushed out by the 
strike. 

The Smelters.—Leadville has five smelting plants. They have all shut 
down with the exception of the Kansas City Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany. The Bimetallic held on as long as possible, but closed down about 
two months ago. The Arkansas Valley people had a hard struggle to get 
ore for a time, but are now receiving about 400 tons daily. 


MEXICco. 


It is not an easy task to obtain returns from Mexico for the full year 
1896 from mining companies or railroads, even allowing for an estimate 
of the production in the last month of 1896. This does not arise in any 
way from a disinclination on the part of these corporations to afford in- 
formation which will be of interest to all the readers of the Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, but simply owing to distance and detay in 
gatnering up the details in a country which, until a few years ago, 
thought that to-morrow (manana) was better than to-day. 

This is not the case now, and the result is that Mexico shows a greater 
increase in the production of precicus metals than any other country which 
has been a producer for centuries. 

As they modestly say iu their official reports, and in fact considering 
the still existing lack of transportation facilities in the country, the de- 
velopment that has taken place during the past year would entitle them 
to claim more. 

It is impossible to give tonnage at the present time, but as to values we 
can furnish these from official returns for nine months of the past 
year, and basing our calculation on this average of nine months we can 
very closely approximate the total for the year, as we know from relia- 
ble private sources of information that the last quarter of the year will 
exceed the preceding, 

With regard to tonnage reduced at all the smelting works and custom 
mills during the past year we shall be in a position to give our readers in 
the course of a few weeks such returns made from the actual tonnage 
figures as handled and delivered by railroads and freighters. 

As to values, we will start with those of precious metals imported into 
the United States, viz., gold and silver coin and bullion. Goid for 
10 months ending October 31st amounted to $3,002,794, against $2,135,- 
147 in the corresponding 10 months of 1895, and as the month of October, 





the last published by the Treasury Department at Washington, still 
shows a large increase over the preceding year, it is only fair to suppose 
the exports from Mexico under this head to this country alone will 
amount to more than $3,603,000 in value. 

_ In silver from Mexico there was some falling off in values imported 
into this country from Mexico, the Treasury official report for the ten 
months giving $7,199,321 as against $7.909.177 in 1895. Therefore the 
total for the year is not likely to exceed $8,640,000. : 

To these figures we have to add the value of gold and silver imported 
from Mexico in the form of ore, which on the average of the first months 
of the year would amount to about $1,500,000, thus making the gold pro- 
— from Mexico, which the Republic hassent to this country $5,103,- 


The value of silver imported in ore from Mexicu so far as can be gath- 
ered from the reports of the Treasury Department, amounted to about 
$13,750,000, which, added to the amount in coin and bullion, makes an 
amount of $22,390,000. 

Now, taking the Mexican government figures, though they cover a less 
period than ten months, yet they are to our knowledge accurately made 
up, and naturally cover exportation to other countries. It is impossible 
for the Mexican government to give a more accurate return of the guld 
product than that obtained through their mint returns (which show an 
insignificant amount of gold coined), and the foreign exports, owing to 
the fact that the country is on a silver basis. These exports for the past 
year will have amounted to $5.800,000, to which has to be added from our 
previous experience and information furnished by reliable authorities 
15% for exports made without any return, 2¢ for undervaluation, 0°5¢ 
used in the arts in Mexico, 1% (possibly more now, with the increasing 
prosperity of the country) retained in the banks, 2¢ in circulation, mak- 
ing a total of 20 5% to be added to the official return, which brings up 
the production of gold in Mexico to $6,989,000 for the past year. 

With regard to the silver production, statistics of Mexico, from their 
— returns, show a like increase over the corresponding period of 

oO. 

The Mexican government figures--with the addition from private 
sources since received embracing the largest producers in that country— 
show that the production of silver in Mexico during the past year has 
amounted to $48,160,000 oz., and, in place of indicating any falling off, 
there is every evidence of vitality and possible further increase. 

There is a possible production and exportation of silver that is not in- 
cluded in the government returns, but it is small, and the figure given 
may be taken as substantially correct. In our estimate we have taken 
into account the increasing amount of currency required by the country, 
and for that reason do not figure exactly on the amount of bullion and 
coin exported. 

Copper is now quite an important product of Mexico, and is used toa 
certain extent in the country, but as the supply far exceeds the home 
demand, it is exported to the United States and Europe. That which 
finds its way to this country enters chiefly in the form of matte, and is 
refined into casting or electrolytic copper. What goes to Europe is blis- 
ter copper, or approximately so, from the Boleo mine in Baja, Cal. 
At thesame time the enterprising firm of Guggenheim has established 
its works at Aguas Calientes, adding very considerably to the copper 
product, and the increase of matte shipments from St. Luis Potosi and 
Monterey make a large differeuce from former returns. To judge from 
the official figures at our disposal, the amount of copper produced will 
not be less than 22,000 metric tons, the greater production, as usual, from 
the Boleo mines. ‘ 

The production of quicksilver can only be approximated from imports, 
as the native production is far short of the requirements of the country. 
In 1895 the amcunt imported was 818,704 kilos, with a value of $541,664, 
while during the past year the amount imported was 854,526 kilos, with a 
value of $574,153. The only inference to be drawn from these figures is 
that the production in Mexico in the past year as compared with 1895 has 
not increased. and the figures of production given in the Engineering 
and Mining Journal of 1895 may be accepted as correct for 1896. 

There are many develupments going on most prosperously in Mexico at 
present. “We mention one State on the Pacific Coast—Sinaloa—which 
has 14 mines from which we have reports, all paying dividends, with a 
total production that enables the Culiacan mine to coin about $4,000,000 
a year. 


OTHER NORTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 


Canada.—The gold production of Canada shows an increase of some 
proportions. The Nova Scotia mines contributed 25,000 oz. of the tota), 
and generally did well in 1896. The Ontario mines show little change, 
though a good deal of attention has been directed to the Rainy Lake 
region, where large bodies of low-grade ore are said to exist. The chief 
mining developments of the year, however, have been in British Colum- 
bia, where the rapid development of the Trail Creek and Slocan districts, 
with their large bodies of smelting ores, has attracted a large number of 
miners and is building up an important industry. There is no doubt that 
good mines are to be found in British Columbia, but a large crop of wild 
cats has sprung up with them which may injure the country if not 
checked in time. 

Central America.—The riches of the Central American states are still 
in large part undeveloped. Ccst Rica and Nicaragua especially offer in 
ducemerts to miners, and some attention is being paid to the Nicaragua 
placers. The production as yet is not large. 


SouTH AMERICA. 


The South American mines have contributed their share to the world’s 
gold output, but no special event has marked the year 1896. In Colom- 
bia, Ecuador and Venezuela there has been an output derived chiefly 
from placer workings, which varied little from that of 1895. The reor- 
ganization of the Playa de Oro Company in Ecuador has so far been fol- 
lowed by very small results in the way of actual output. There are great 
possibilities in these states, which furnished a very large part of the 
world’s output of gold some three or four centuries ago; but at present 
they await development. 

In Brazil some improvement has been shown at the St. John del Rey, 
which reports a total of 37,000 oz. for the year. The Ouro Preto Com- 
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pany has had its mines and mills steadily at work during the year. At 
some of the smaller mines work has been carried on, but with no notable 
changes or developments. Upon the whole, little change can be noted. 

The same may be said of the Argentine Republic, where there isa 
small production from placer mines. Discoveries have been reported 
from Argentine, Patagonia, but nothing has been done toward working 
them. In the neighborhood of Terra del Fuego a beginning has been 
made of systematic work, but so far with little result. , ‘ 

Chile and Peru show very slight changes. In Chile some discoveries 
are reported of copper ore carrying gold, but they are at present remote 
from all transportation, and no extensive developments are expected 
until they are reached by the railroad extensions now planned. 

Bolivia continues a large producer of silver and aiso reports some gold. 
The great Huanchaca mine, which sutfered from an extraordinary in- 
flux of water in 1895, was last year in much better condition, and it is 
not- improbable that it will soon resume the payment of dividends, which 
had been suspended for several years. In the central part of Bolivia, on 
the eastern slopes of the Andes, very rich placers are reported to exist. 
Some of these have been worked in a desultory way, and efforts to ex- 
plore them systematically are soon to be made. 


EUROPE. 


In the older European countries there is but little change in the gold 
production from year to year. Germany and Hungary are the largest 
producers. Most of the gold, as well as the silver, in Germany is obtained 
as a by-product in connection with otber metals. The gold mines of 
Hungary are the oldest and were for a long time the most noted in 
Europe. Although their output 1s somewhat less than that of Germany 
it is still much greater than that of any other European country, with the 
exception of Russia; it amounted in 1895 to 2,753 kilos, and im 1896 was 
very nearly the same. The returns of gold production in Germany, as 
furnished by the Imperial Statistical Department, have recently been cor- 
rected and the amount considerably reduced, probably by excluding the 
amount obtained in German works from foreign ores, although this is 
not very clearly stated in the report. The production as officially re- 
ported with the corrected figures for the six years ending with 1895 was 
as follows: 


Kilos. Value. Kilos. Value. 
SP Ste saees eeschere 2,281 $1,586,500 ee iv onanne 2,551 $1.774,250 
ME cpKakbunsvasuesaenn 2,432 1,693,000  <ntsn dathahereoke 3,204 2,232,750 
DUELS Seo e hig baba xabewe 2,553 Ree ee FR rkse chee sessswene 3,547 2,357,144 


In France there is a smal] production, chiefly, as in Germany, obtained 
from ores of other metals as a by-product; it varies very little from year 
to year. The same absence of variation is observable in the gold produc- 
tion of Italy, which is obtained principally from placer mining in Pied- 
mont and in the foot hills of the Alps. 

Sweden has a small production, partly from placer mining and partly 
won in connection with copver. In Norway a single mine has been at 
work for several years, and during the last two or three years an average 
of about 500 ounces a year has been the product. 

The United Kingdom owes its gold production chiefly to the Welsh 
mines, which have been worked intermittently fer a number of years. In 
1895 the production increased, owing to the discovery of one or two veins 
of some importance, but in 1896 there was aslight falling off. There is 
some talk of reopeniag the mines in Scotland, which were worked 500 
years ago. 

A small production from Turkey has been reported for a number of 
years ; its amount is conjectural entirely. in the absence of all reliable 
statistics. The Turkish government makes no effort whatever to collect 
information of this kind, and there are no private parties sufficiently in- 
terested in it to make up for the deficiencies of the administration. 

Russia,—Russia, in which is included Russian Siberia, is the only large 
gold producer among European countries, and is the fourth gold pro- 
ducer in the world, its output forming from 15¢ to 18¢ of the total. By 
far the larger part of the guld production comes from Siberia, the only 
extensive gold-bearing district within the limits of European Russia he- 
ing found in the Oural region. Finland produces some gold, but the 
amount is not important. The Oural was for many years the most im- 
portant district, but the extension of settlement and exploration into 
Eastern Siberia gave that section of the empire the predominence, which 
is still more marked since the opening of the great place:s on the Amour 
and its tributaries, and on the upper waters of the streams which unite 
to form the Lena. Production in that district is gradually increasing, 
and when it is made more accessible by the completion of the Siberian 
Railroad, the Trans-Baikal and the Amour Valley will probably become 
the chief seat of gold production. 

We have received the official returns of the Russian Imperial Mint for 
a series of years. These returns are complete up to the close of 1895, and 
include also the receipts for the first nine months of 1896. On this basis 
we are enabled to give very closely the production for the year just closed 
as well as that for the preceding vear. Under Russian law all gold mined 
must be deposited in the Mmt, which has branches for its receipt placed 
in all the gold producing regions. Theoretically, therefore, the Mint 
returns should represent the total production, but it is customary to make 
an allowance for evasions of the law for gold held back by miners or 
stolen outright by workmen. From the best information 10% seems to be 
a moderate aliowance. Some authorities estimate it at a higher 
point, and engineers well acquamted with the placers of the 
Argoun, Blagoviestschensk, Dagourskaia and the Onon in the Trans- 
Baikal, put the amount withheld at from 20% to 25%. As these -placers, 
however, are largely worked by independent parties of triouters, and 
are, moreover, near the Chinese frontier, they present particular advan- 
tages for this kind of work. Upon the whole, 10¢ seems to be a fair 
allowance. Adding this to the Mint returns we have the following 
table for the preduction in Russia for six years ending with 1896: 


, Kilos. Kilos. Kilos. 
ere Se wusdchene 35,619 | 47,825 
OE. beasevess 39,151 Ec cssssence 39,913 Bee sesuscenx 47,550 


By far the greater part of the Russian gold is obtained from placer min- 
ing. Quartz mining is carried on in the Oural District, but in Eastern 
Siberia there are only two small quartz mills at presentin existence. This is 
not due to the absence of known quartz veins. but rather to the enormous 
expense and difficulty which has attended the transportation of heavy 


machinery through the Siberian wilderness. A large part of the Amour 
basin, however. is now accessible by the river freight steamers running 
up from the Pacific coast. In two or three years more probably the 
greater part of the gold-mining region will be accessible by the Siberian 
Railroad, which is already in operation for 1,500 miles east- 
ward from the Oural Mountains, and for 3850 miles westward 
from Viadivostok on the Pacific coast. The advent of trans- 
portation will probably be followed by the _ introduction of 
machinery on a large scale, the beginning of quartz mining in a system- 
atic way, and the operation of many placer districts which have been 
heretofore neglected because their yield was too low to be profitable at 
the cost of labor, fuel and supplies. These costs will be largely reduced 
by railroad trausportion, and it may be added that Siberia can furnish a 
very considerable quantity of mineral fuel, when its mining is made 
possible by convenient transportation. 

Some gold has been found in the Caucasus, but operations there have 
never been conducted on an extensive scale. The Oural District and 
Eastern Siberia must be regarded as the basis of the gold production. 

Silver production in Russia has never been very large. At present the 
silver is obtained chiefly in Siberia from the government work in the 
Semipalatinsk and Oudinsk districts. There are a few private mines, but 
most of the workings are the property of the government. Silver is also 
obtained in the Caucasus, from silver-lead ores and from zinc-lead ores. 
In this case the amounts reported by the Mint are probably close to the 
actual production, since the conditions of the silver output do not give the 
same opportunities for evasion of the law as exist in the case of gold. 
The production reported in 1894 was 8,578 kilos of silver. In 1895 it was 
12,108 kilos, and in 1896 taking the amount cabled to us from the 
Imperial Mint and estimating closely the last quarter of the year we have 
a total production of 13,468 kilos. The production is therefore showing 
an increase. As in the case of gold, this will probably continue on a 
considerable scale. The recent opening cf the Siberian Railroad from 
Nertschinsk to Omsk brings the railroad within a short distarce of the 
extensive silver-lead deposits in the northern spurs of the Altai, which 
have not been worked because it was impossible to obtain supplies of fuel 
for s nelting, or to transport ores at a reasonable rate. Upon the whole, 
Russian silver production as well as that of gold hasa great future 
before it. 

ASIA. 


Not many Asiatic countries are large producers of gold, with the ex- 
ception of Siberia, which in these statements 1s included with European 


‘Russia, as the reports of the Empire do not distinguish the product of its 


ditferent sections. 

Japan has a moderate output of gold, chiefly obtained m connection 
with other metals. The great island of Formosa. which is now a Japanese 
possession, is reported to contain extensive gold fields which have been 
worked a little, but only in a superficial way. 

In the Malay Peninsula, which is chiefly noted for its tin mines, some 
gold has been found in alluvial workings, and quartz mining has also 
been begun. Several companies, of which the Jelebu and the Punjour are 
the principal ones, are at work in the peninsula. 

Inu India, the Colar gold-field in Mysore is now the seat of a well- 
established industry. Four companies, the Champion Reef, the Oaregum, 
the Nundydroog and the Balaghat-Mysore, have large mills and extensive 
workings and have been regular dividend-payers for some time, and sev- 
eral other companies are operating in this field on a smaller scale. The 
output of the field reached in 1896 a total of 380.000 oz. In Upper Bur- 
ma, where development is comparatively recent, the Chonkpazat gold 
mine was at work during the year, and in 10 months reports 2,673 tons of 
ore crushed, with the recovery of 805 oz. gold. 

The gold production of China has always heen somewhat of a mys- 
tery. No reliable statistics can be obtained—and this is true of all Asiatic 
countries, except India and Japan; and the output must be estimated 
entirely from a comparison of the exports and imports. The same thing 
may be said of Korea, but in that country mining concessions have been 
granted to French and American parties, who will soon be at work. 


AFRICA. 


The Transvaal.—The production ot the leading district, the Witwaters- 
rand, is given in the table below by months for five years, in crude or 
reported ounces, the fine ounces for each year being given in the last line 
of the table : 

GOLD PRODUCTION OF THE WITWATERSRAND. 


1892. 1893, 1894. 1895. 1896. 

Oz:. Ozs. Ozs. Ozs. 0zs. 
SORUORT ......00605 84.560 108,374 149 814 177,463 148.178 
FPODPURTT ....00.. 86,649 93,252 151.870 169.295 167,018 
ES 93,245 111,474 165,372 184,945 173.952 
EN: “chceeabes te 95,562 112,053 168,745 186,323 176,707 
BEAN cou ouacesds ex 99,436 116,911 169,773 194,580 195,008 
SUMO ....5... .- » URS 122,907 168 162 200,941 193,640 
ee 101,279 126,169 167,953 199 453 203,873 
BUPBRE: ... scasexe 102.322 136,069 174,977 203,573 213,418 
September....... 107,852 129,585 176,707 194,764 202,561 
October..... .... 119,167 136,682 138,378 192.652 199,889 
November........ 106,795 138,610 175,304 195,218 201,143 
December.... .-. 117,748 145,237 182,104 178,428 204,970 


Total . -.- «1,210,867 1,478,473 2,024,159 2,277,635 2,280,557 
Total fine ozs.... 988,067 1,206,434 1,651,217 1,858,650 1,860,771 

The production of the districts outside the Witwatersrand, estimating 
the month of December, rose to 280,000 crude ounces in 1896, making the 
total output of the Transvaal for the vear 2.560,357 crude ounces, equiva- 
lent to 2,089,251 fine ouncts, or $43,184.818 in value. 

At the opening of the year the political troubles in the Transvaal had 
heavily reduced the production, which in January fell to about the point 
which it had reached at the close of 1893, or two years before. The 
effect of these troubles was more in the temporary disorganization of 
labor than in any actual damage to mines or closing of mills. Several 
months elapsed before there was a complete recovery. The production 
gradually increased, but still remained month by month below that for 
1895 until July, when it showed a slight excess over that of August, 1895, 
which had previously been the month of greatest output. In September 
there was a further gain and the total reached 213,418 oz., but from that 
point it again fell slightly.: The total for the year, however, is oe 
excess of that for 1895, the difference being only about 2,700 0z. The 
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slowness of the recovery in production has been very disappointing to 
investors in the Witwatersrand mines, who, in the previous year, had 
been led to expect a production reaching from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 
during the year just closed. Various causes have contributed 
to the present state of affairs. During part of the year there was great 
complaint about the difficulty of obtaining sufficient labor, and when 
this was removed there arose turther trouble from short supply of water, 
so that throughout the year there has been some more or less well- 
founded cause for complaint. Certain legislation has been obtained 
from the Transvaal government, including the regulation of native labor 
and a partial prohibition of the sale of liquor at or near the mines, and an 
agitation is still in progress to obtain further concessions, prominent 
among which are reduction in railroad rates, reductions in tariff on 
imported supplies, and the doing away with certain monopoly, such as 
that for the manufacture and sale of dynamite. It has been insinuated 
that many of the complaints made, and perhaps some limitation of the 
production, has been for effect upon the government, and perhaps also 
to promote the purposes of certain operators on the London stock mar- 
ket.. This is altogether possible, but the fact remains that, instead of an 
increase, the production of the Transvaal has remained practically sta- 
tionary during the year just closed. 

Not the most encouraging feature of the situation is that there has 
been a general decrease in the grade of the ore as shown by the results 
with the exception of a few prominent mines, such as the Robinson. 
Part of this is ceriainly due to the increase in milling capacity which has 
been going on for two or three years. To keep the new and larger mills 
going it has been necessary to use all the ore without sort‘ng and selec- 
tion, as has been done at many of the mines. At some ot them low-grade 
ore which had previously been laid aside or had not been mined has been 
taken out and brought to the milis in order to keep them going. In any 
case it is clear that to utilize the mill capacity of the district, low-grade 
ores must be worked, and that a great majority of the companies will 
find the strictest economy and the best possible management necessary if 
they are to continue to pay dividends or even to meet expenses. How 
this reduction of expenses is to be carried out is a matter for the most 
careful consideration. In September the wages of native miners were cut 
down, but these wages are really only a small proportion of the total ex- 
penses, the pay of the white labor employed and the cost of supplies being 
items of a great deal more moment to the company. 

Perhabs the most important event of the year was the decision of the 
High Court of the South African Republic holding the MacArthur-Forrest 
patents void, and thus removing the obligation to pay royalty on nearly 
one-third of the gold output. 

In the districts outside of the Witwatersrand some progress has been 
made. Tne Sheba, which is the best-known mine, bas made an excellent 
showing for the year, and in the Lydenburg and Potchefstroom districts 
there have been improvements. A moderate increase is shown in the total 
from these ou'side districts. 

The Chartered Company's Territory.—The promise made of develop- 
ments in Mashonaland and Matabeleland in 1896 has not been carried 
out. During a considerable part of the year work on the mines was 
almost entirely stopped owing to the Matabele revolt, and since that has 
come to an end the transportation difficulty has beeu more pronounced 
than ever. The extremely slow progress of the railroad to Salisbury, 
the central point in Mashonaland, has caused much indignation among 
those who have settled there or who have invested their money in com- 
panies operating there, but there seems to be no present remedy for the 
trouble. Actual production has been very small, while development 
work and prospecting have necessarily been limited. 

Other Countries.—In the other Atrican countries nothing new can be 
reported, Gold in small quantities is produced in Natal and in a part of 
the Cape Colony. North of the Chartered Company's territory, in the 
Zambesi country, some gold is obtained by the natives, but the suppry is 
intermittent, In Western Africa, on the Gold Coast, regular mining is 
conducted, and the Wassau Company, an English corporation, has been 
steadily at work. The amount of gold obtained in Africa outside of the 
Transvaal, however, is not very large. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


Through the courtesy of the Mines Departments in the several colonies, 
we are enabled to present a very close approximation to the gold output 
for the year 1896, comparison being made with the complete figures for 
1895 as givenin The Mineral Industry, Vol. IV. The production re- 
ported is as follows, the crude ounces having been reduced to fine ounces: 





1895, — - — on 186. 

Reported Kine Reported Fine 

vunces, ounces, Value. ounces. ounces, Value, 

New South Wales.... 36 ,165 315,144 $6,514,026 320,450 280,394 $5,795,744 
New Zealand......... 295,491 264 142 5,459,815 305,000 274,509 5,673,915 
Queensland........... 623,000 513,975 10,623,863 624,992 515,618 10,657,524 
douth Australia...... 47,343 43,792 902,181 46,000 42,530 879,509 
ORNs occ cscs 390 51,964 48,918 3,011,135 62,353 54,085 1,117.943 
TV ACOGT IN Fe esl cians cee 740,086 695,681 14,379,726 782,016  735,{95 15,204,414 
Western Australia... 231,518 188,633 3,900,078 260,000 211,900 4,379,973 
Total........... .2,350,557 2,070,335 $42,793,824 2,400,811 2,114,142 $43,709,322 
You Wales.—The fluctuations of gold production in this colony 


ha >**1 very great, as is shown by the following table giving the out- 
put in crude or reported ounces for nine years past: 


MBBS icc sesisescccsscess 87,503 | 1891...... se eeeereeee 153,336 | 1894...... ereccceecsene 324,787 
1889... ..seccees secseVee 120,700 | TBDB 60s eccccce sds ML CR Kae. wésiccecencess 360,165 
BBDO .occeic: os se'evegecee 127,760 | UBOS.... seccccccsocese DID S00 | LOG. cccnnvcccvessscets 320,450 


in 1888 the gold output had reached its lowest point in the reaction 
which tollowed the tirst rush. In the years from 1>89 to 1893, inclusive, 
the increase was comparatively slow, though the total in 1893 was more 
than twice that of 1888. The bank panic of 1892 was felt very severely 
in this colony, and sent a large number of men—a considerable propor- 
tion being old miners—back to the gold-fields, and an increase of 804, 
almost all from alluvial gold, followed in 1894. In the next year there 
was again an increase, though naturally very much less in amvuunt than 
the previous year had developed. In 1896 the production fell to about 
the figures of 1894; the decrease as compared with the previous year 
being 39,715 oz., or 11°t¢. Notwithstanding this reduction the gold re- 
ported was more than twice that turned out in 1892 and nearly four times 
that of 1888. 


The old mines of New South Wales have, as a rule, continued to work 
steadily through the vear, and asa rule with fairresults. The variation 
has been chiefly in placer mining, and has depended largely on the in- 
dustrial conditions which served to increase or diminish the number of 
miners. Last year’s falling off must also be attributed in part to the 
smaller number of alluvial deposits discovered and opened, and to the 
partial working out of some of those opened in the previous year. 

The recent extension of the railroad line from Sydney into the Cobar 
District, where copper mines have long been worked, has stimulated pros- 
pecting in that section, and indications have been discovered of gold- 
bearing reefs, which it is expected will lead shortly to development work 
and tothe establishment of a new gold-bearing district, The copper 
mines of the district are also extending their workings. 

New South Wales is the great silver producer among the Australasian 
colonies, and the mines of the Broken Hill District have continued to be 
worked. The Broken Hill Proprietary Company, the leading company of 
the region, is passing through a period of transition, the works being 
gradually changed so as to enable the company to utilize the large bodies 
of low-grade sulphide ores which it possesses, but which up to a yearor two 
ago had been neglected, since a sufficient supply of the more easily worked 
oxidized ores could be obtained. The total yield for the year has been 
about 8,600,000 oz. of silver and 24,000 tons of lead. The output from 
the remaining mines will bring the total silver product of Australia.up to 
about 19,000,000 oz. 

New Zealand.—The marked increase shown in the New Zealand gold 
production in 1895 as compared with 1894 was not altogether maintained, 
although a moderate growth was shown in 1896, when the production 
reached 305,000 crude ounces, a gain of 11,509 oz., or about 3°7%. This is 
not surprising when it is considered that the work of 1896 in New Zea- 
land has been chiefly in the way of development and the opening of new 
mines. Moreover, some cf the older mines which showed very high re- 
turns in the previous year have fallen off somewhat in the gradeof the ore 
as the workings bave been extended. The result 1s notat all discouraging, 
but is only what was to be expected. Several of the mines which are in 
full operation have shown excellent results; the Hauraki, the Waitekauri 
and some other well-known mines may be included in this list. A large 
amount of capital has gone into the New Zealand mines, but for the must 
part it seems to have been placed more judiciously than in some other 
colonies, and with prospects of a fair return. The most notable feature 
in New Zealand is in the application of the cyanide and other leaching 
processes for the treatment of the ores, so far with a fair degree of suc- 
cess. 

Queensland.—This colony has maintained its output of 1895, and shows 
a small increase, amounting to about 3%. The production is maintained 
by a number of ola and well-established gold fields where quartz-mining 
has been carried on through a series of years. The proportion of alluvial 
gold is less than in New Scuth Wales, or, in fact, than in any of the other 
colonies. For the three-quarters of the year ending with September 30th 
the total gold obtained frum placer workings was only about 20,000 oz., 
or 4°5% ot the total. The most prominent gold fields in Queensland con- 
tinue to be thore of Charter Towers, Crocodile Creek, Croydon and Gym- 
pie, while the Mount Morgan continues the most productive mine. The 
development of deep nining in Queensland continues, and with excel- 
lent results. The working of old tailings by leaching continues to bea 
feature in several districts, notably in the Charters Towers and the Croy- 
don districts. In the latter the amount of gold obtained from the tailings 
reached nearly 402 of the total. 

South Australia..-—In this colony gold mining has been about station- 
ary, but little new development beiug shown, while the total output 
shows a small decrease. This has been due to several causes, chief among 
which has been the drain of miners to Western Australia, where higher 
wages and the prospects of extraordinary gains have taken many men. 
Arrangements are in progress for working on an extensive scale the mines 
of the Northern Territory, which is under the jurisdiction of South Aus- 
traiia. Some mines have already been opened in the extreme northern 
portion of this district adjoining Torrens Straits, and it is not unlikely 
that further exploration will be undertaken, and that the next few years 
may show a good deal of prospecting in the territory which is now al- 
most unknown. If the difficulties incident to extreme heat and Jack of 
water can be overcome there is little doubt that a great deal of work will 
be undertaken. 

Tasmania.—The island colony shows a considerable increase, greater in 
proportion than any of the other colonies. The working of its mines has 
continued steadily and successfully, and there is every prospect of a con- 
tinued gain in the production. ‘ 

The Mount Lyell copper and silver mines, on which a good deal of pre- 
paratory work has been done, were finally opened during the year and 
their smelting furnaces started up. The result so far has been encourag- 
ing, and there is no doubt that in the future Tasmania will be a consider- 
able silver producer, and that copper will be added to tin as an important 
part of its metallic output. 

Victoria.—This colony shows the substantial increase of 41,980 oz. of 
gold, and continues to lead all the other Australasian colonies, its produc- 
tion amounting to over one-third of the total. The old mining districts 
continue to produce well as the mines increase in depth. While few new 
mines were opened in 1896, there has beena great deal of prospecting 
carried on, chiefly in the mountainous districts of the Australian Alps, 
which have long been believed to be rich in gold deposits. 

Western Australia.—This colony continues to be a disappointment. 
While an increase of about 13% in the gold production is noted in 1896 
as cumpared with 1895, this gain is not by any means proportionate to 
the amount of capital which has been invested in the mines, nor does it 
begin to approach the degree of progress which had been expected. It 
is more than ever evident that the Western Australia mines have been 
over-rated and very heavily over-capitalized, and that the results are far 
below what should have been secured from the expenditure made upon 
them. The phenomenal yield of a few rich pockets in the Coolgardie 
and Murchison districts have not been sustained, and some of the 
mines which yielded at first what seemed to be almost fabulous results 
have fallen to a very low point. Bayley’s Reward, the mine which first 
drew attention to the Coolgardie, isa most striking instance of this. The 
operation of the mines continues to be attended with many difficulties, 
The railroad built by the colony has been completed to the Coolgardie 
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District, considerably simplifying the question of obtaining machinery 
and supplies. Lack of water is still, however, a great drawback to the 
exploitation of the mines, and although the Colonial government has 
undertaken the work of obtaining a water supply, it is evident that 
many months must elapse and an enormous amount of money must be 
expended before milling operations on a large scale are possible. In the 
meantime, however, some valuable mines have been develope’, such as 
the Great Boulder and a few others, which promise at pre:ent good re- 
sults. 





THE COURSE OF THE IRON MARKETS IN 1896. 





The year 1896 was an eventful one throughout for the iron market in 
the United States, and there have been but few in its history—if we ex- 
cept the panic years of 1873 and 1893—which have shown such important 
changes and fluctuations. While production remained at a compara- 
tively high level for a considerable part of the year it exceeded the de- 
mand sufficiently to weaken prices and to leave the market generally in 
a most unsatisfactory condition. Furthermore, there has been no year 
on record in which pools and combinations have had so strongly marked 
and unfavorable an effect as during the period just closed. 

Production of Iron Ore.—Tie consumption of iron ore in the United 
States in the manufacture of pig iron may be estimated for 1896 at 17,- 
700,000 short tons (of 2,900 Ibs.). The imports of iron ore, chiefly from 
Spain, amounted to 706.000 short tons, leaving the domestic product con- 
sumed approximately 17,000,000 tons. Of this quantity 11,143,000 short 
tons, or no less than 63%, formed the supply drawn from the Lake Su- 
perior mines, which have continued, as in previous years, and even to 
a greater extent than ever before, to be the most important element in 
the iron ore supply. The imports amounted to 4% of the total supply, 
leaving only 33%, or a little less than one-third of the total, to be drawn 
from the Eastern and Southern mines. In all of these, however, the 
demand in the earlier part of the year was sufficient to cause consider- 
able activity. In the iron ore mines of Eastern Pennsylvania, of the 
Lake Champlain and Hudson River districts of New York, and even in 
the old region of Western Massachusetts and Connecticut, the iron mines 
were generally at work, and in some cases exploitations which had been 
idle for years were reopened and extended. In the Alabama mines there 
was but little change, the working of the ore deposits continuing steadily 
throughout the year. 

The imports of iron ore were chiefly from Spain, although a few 
cargoes came from Algeria and a few from Greece. Most of these im- 
ports were on contracts made during the last quarter of 1895, when 
nearly all the Eastern anthracite furnaces were at work, and there seemed 
a probability of a very heavy demand for iron continuing throughout the 
year. Toward the latter part of the year the filling of contracts and the 
gradual decrease in pig iron production, which prevented additional 
orders, caused a falling off in imports, and during the last four months of 
the vear they were very light. ‘the Cuban mines furnished a somewhat 
irregular supply through the year, owing to the troubles in that island 
and to the impression that the supply could not be relied upon. No 
new sources of foreign supply were developec. 

The tables below show the shipments of iron ore from the Lake Su- 
perior region during the season of navigation, and are in effect a com- 


SHIPMENTS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE BY PORTS FOR FIVE YEARS, 











| | Duluth Total. 
Year. Mar- | = | Glad- Ashland | Two | and |— — Totals. 
quette. | naba. | Stone. | Harbors superior Lake. | Rail. 
eA uctanas | a earl ee a 
1892...... 1.026.338 4,010,085, 115,886 | 2,223,683) 1,165,076 4.245) 8.545.313) 528,930 | 9,074,243 
1893. - 1,086,934 2.048.981) 203,585 | 








117,524) 903,329) 520,565) 5,880,918) 178,037 | 6,058,955 
731,703) 1,373,344) 1,367,286) 7,633,091) 115,841 7,748,932 
350,219 2,119,156, 1,716,667/10,234,910) 194,127 |10,429,037 
566,336, 1,813,992 2,156,177) 9,657,921 290,000 | 9,947,921 


1,079,485 2,860,172 109,211 


2. 
: 1 
- 1,424,409, 1,657,240) 79,109 | 1 
2 
- 1,578,600 2,321,928 220,888 | 1 





SHIPMENTS OF LAKE SUPERIOR IRON ORE BY RANGES FOR FIVE YEARS. 
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; 
Year. Marquette. Menominee) Gogebic. Vermilion.| Mesabi. | Totals. 
esbassrcbtb eran 2.666.856 2,261,499 2,973,993 | 1,167,650 | 4,245 | 9,074,243 
D+ siisnan~soeneax 1,829,053 1,466,197 1,329,464 | 820.621 | 613,620 | 6,058,955 
MPR cackseosaweaeess 2.058.683 1,139,273 1,810,290 948,514 | 1,792,172 7,748,932 
ee 2,097,838 1,923,798 | 2.547.976 | 1,077,888 | 2,781,587 | 10,429,087 
PPP esexcsksancnsce 2,563,051 1,625,745 | 1,788,956 | 1,088,090 2,882,079 9,947,921 

Totals from open- | - : pea, i 
ing of mines..... 11,215,481 8,416,512 10,450,679 | 5,102,713 8,073,703 | 43,259,088 


| 








RECEIPTS OF IRON ORE AT LAKE ERIE PORTS, 1895 AND 1896. 











1895. | 1896. 
Port. j——____ —— —-- 

| 

Receipts. Stock Dec. 1. Receipts. | Stock Dee. 1. 
I i 960,730 | = 13,182 | = 017os =| 115,959 
OO OEE 12,361 | 34,375 | 58,667 | 59,491 
DA chsschcesasebbbenedudeneedersks 146,442 101,000 | 226,515 200,075 
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plete statement, the only portion estimated being the comparatively very 
small amount of rail shipments made after the close of navigation. The 
second table gives the receipts of iron ore at Lake Erie ports, to which 
the greater part of the output—practically all except the relatively small 
amount which goes to the furnaces in and near Chicago--goes, and also 
the stocks on the docks at Lake Erie ports at the close of the season The 
latter includes only the amount on the docks for sale or contract deliv- 
ery, and does not include stocks at the Cleveland and Buffalo furnaces, 


It will be seen from these figures that the total output for the year 
showed a comparatively small decrease from that of the previous year, 
and exceeded the amount shipped in any year preceding1895. The actual 
decrease from 1895 was 481.116 tons, but theincrease over 1894 was 
2,199,698 tons, and over the 1893 shipments it was 3.888,966 tons, or more 
than 60%. There was even an increase of nearly 10% over the large ship- 
ments of 1892. 

The amount of stocks shown on the Lake Erie docks at the close of 
the season does not express entirely ore unsold, since a considerable 
quantity included in the stocks is ore contracted for delivery and simply 
held because the furnaces have not room or are not ready to receive it. 
For this reason it is difficult to ascertain with exactness how much of 
the ore shipped has gone into consumption, as it would be necessary to 
find the stock held at all the furnaces, using that class of ore,a work 
which is practically impossible. It must be remembered that early in 
the present yearthe large demand for ores through the winter practi- 
cally cleared the receiving dccks by spring, and there have been very 
few years in which it has happened that so small an amount remained 
on the dock at the opening of navigation as in 1896. For two or three 
months after shipments began nearly all the ore arriving passed over the 
docks at once, and it was near the end of June before any of it began to 
be stored. 

The division of the shipments by ranges as given in the table shows 
that the Mesabi Range. the newest part of the region, has maintained the 
prominence which it had acqu'red within a comparatively short time. 
The decrease as compared with 1895 was chiefly in the Menominee and 
the Gogebic Ranges. The Vermilion Range, in Minnesota, about held its 
own, while the Marquette Range, including some of the oldest mines in 
the region, shows a considerable increase. The Mesabi mines gained 
about 100,000 tons on the output of 1895. On the last named range a good 
deal of exploration was carried on and some important new developments 
were made, but the shipments came chiefly from the mines already 
opened. This resulted from the fact that the range is now almost entirely 
under the control of the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines and of the 
Minnesota Iron Company. These two interests have worked together and 
regulated production to suit their own views. The developments made 
are for the future, and the new mines are held in reserve until their out- 
putis needed to supply the market. 

Just at the close of the vear a very important deal was announced by 
which the Lake Superior Consolidated Mines transferred their principal 
shipping properties, the Mountain Irun and the Rathbun, to the Carnegie 
Steel Company under a 50-year lease. The Lake Superior Consolidated, 
generally known as the Rockefeller interest, had in previous years ac- 
quired very extensive properties on the Mesabi Range, but under the new 
deal it is apparently its intention to withdraw from the mining of ore, 
and to leave that part of the business in the hands of the leasing com- 
pany. During the past two years it has buiit up a very large fleet of ore 
carriers on the lakes, but under the new arrangement it is understood 
that these will be at the service of the Carnegie Company at fixed rates, 
sufficient to return the owners an interest on their investment. The 
Carnegie Company will therefore have the advantage of securing its sup- 
plies of ore at the cost of mining and transportation, and will be entirely 
independent of whatever price for ores to outside buyers may be fixed. 

There have been practically no fluctuations in the prices of Lake Su- 
perior ores throughout the season. In April a combination was made by 
the producers under the lead of the two companies already named, the 
Lake Superior Consolidated Mines and the Minnesota Iron Company. The 
basis of the price was $4 per ton for standurd Bessemer, Norrie, the well- 
known Gogebic mice, being taken as the standard. This was an advance 
of $1.10 over the contract price for the season of 1895, although during 
the boom of August and September the price for furnaces which had not 
made season contracts had been run up as high as $4 or even above. On 
this basis the price for hard ores of the highest quality, such as Minnesota, 
from the Vermilion Range, was as high as $4.25. Franklin and Biwabik 
were rated at $3.65, while the higher phosphorus ores of the Mesabi were 
fixed at $3.35. These quotations remain fairly steady throughout the 
season, no break whatever having occurred, so that the range of prices 
at Lake ports for the year may be given as follows: Special hard specular 
ores, $4.50; standard Bessemer hematites, $4 to $4.25; standard hard 
hematites, Non-Bessemer, $3.50 to $3.75; soft hematites, Non-Bessemer, 
$2.50 to $3.25. 

The changes of the season were chiefly in the freights paid to Lake 
vessels on ores. Early in the season the range was comparatively high, 
but a large supply of tonnage and the prospects of a falling off in ship- 
ments caused a break from $1, the opening rate, to 85c. and even to 70c. 
A subsequent recovery to 95c. from Duluth to Lake. Erie was followed in 
July by a heavy fall and a number of cargoes were taken from Duluth as 
low as 60c. per ton, while 55c. from Marquette and 45c. from Escanaba 
was the rule. As the season advanced, however, an extraordinary de- 
mand for grain tonnage sprang up, which counteracted other influences, 
aud for the later cargoes much higher prices were obtained by the. vessel- 
men. These varying rates, however, probably affected the cost of ore 
delivered at the lower port: much less than in previous years, since a 
very large proportion of tne shipments is now made in vessels owned by 
the shipping companies. It is partly due to this that the break in outside 
rates occurred, and the ‘‘ wild rates,” as they are called, accepted by 
carriers not under contract, really represent but a small proportion of the 
tonnage. 

While the shipments of ore from the individual mines have not yet 
been fully made up, it may be noted that the heaviest output reported 
for the year was from the Oliver, cn the Mesabi Range, 808,000 tons. 
The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, on the Menominee, was second, 
sending out 520.000 tons. Tine Chapin shipped 421,000 and the Chandler 
472,000 tons. The Norrie was comparatively a light shipper, part of its 
property having been closed down, and records only 375,000 tons. While 
these figures are approximate, they are probably correct within 2,000 or 
3,000 tons. Of the total shipments 5,000,000 tons, or a little over one- 
half, were standard Bessemers, an unexpectedly wan lg rt of non- 
Bessemer having been taken. It must be remembered, however, that a 
considerable proportion of these approach the Bessemer standard very 
nearly. 

The conditions of the iron market during the year prevented any 
increase in the area to which the Lake ores are supplied, and these were 
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aided by the maintenance of high prices. Thev continue to be the main 
reliance of the furnaces of illinois, Ohio and W- stern Pennsylvania, but 
only a small proportion of these ores comes east of Pittsburg, the Eastern 
furnaces continuing to rely upon lozal iron ores with a certain mixture of 
imported oe or Cuban ores, and the Southern furnaces still depend 
upon their local supplies entirely. 

Pig Iron Production.—The year opened with the blast furnaces generally 
running at the high rate which they had reached during the boom of the 
latter half of 1895. At the close of that year we recorded 244 furnaces 
in blast with an approximate capacity of about 1,000,000 tons a 
month. The reaction in demand and consequently in prices had already 
begun when January opened. Nevertheless, demand still continued large 
and the average for January was 240 furnaces, with a weekly capacity of 
221,800 tons. In February there was a considerable contraction, the num- 
ber of furnaces in blast falling to 215 with a weekly capacity of 207,000 
tons. For several months following, however, there was but little 
change, the output in March being practically the same as for February, 
when allowance 1s made for the three additional days in the month. 
April again showed small variation, but in May the number of furnaces 
fell to 195 with a weekly capacity of 199,600 tons. In June producers 
had begun to realize the uselessness of fighting against a falling market, 
and there was a further reduction, a number of furnaces going out 
of blast. In July, however, the output was kept up much better 
than had been expected, but in August there was another fall which con- 
tinued through September and October. The lowest point was reached 
in the last-named month, when there were only 131 furnaces active and 
their weekly capacity was 116.550 tons, which was the lowest point re- 
corded since the break after the panic of June, 1893. November 
recorded a slight recovery, many changes in furnaces having been made, 
and althouxh the actual number in blast was not largely increased the 
capacity rose to 127.250 tons. The total production as given in our tables 
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the makers’ own mills or were sold to the smaller mills in billet form. 
This pool at once adopted the policy of steadying the market by fixing a 
high price, the rate being established at $20.25 per ton at Pittsburg, and 
a penalty being imposed on all sales made below the established rate. 
The immediate effect of this organization was to stir up the opposition of 
the various interests affected, including chiefly the wiremen and the tin- 
plate manufacturers, whose business would be very seriously affected 
by the increase in price. This increase did not take place at once, how- 
ever, as there were in existence a number of contracts for billets ata 
lower price which were still unfilled, and as there was a considerable 
stock of steel in the hands of brokers and middlemen, so that the combi- 
nation price couid not fully take effect until these supplies were worked 
off. Practically the result was that, until August, or in fact almost 
the first of September, the sales of billets at the pool price were exceed- 
ingly small 

The continued high rate of production of pig iron, combined with the 
decrease in demand, had an injurious effect upon the market and while a 
strong effort was made by those concerned to keep up prices there was a 
gradual cutting and shading which reduced the actual selling prices. Tbe 
reduction of output in Juneand the following month checked this tosome 
degree, but prices both for foundry and Bessemer pig continued to be 
somewhat irregular, and a pressure to sell began to be evident in most of 
the markets. In July certain Philadelphia representatives of the blast 
furnaces made an effort to effect a combination of the furnacemen, but 
two or three prelimivary conferences made it very clear that there were 
too many interests to be harmonized to offer any prespect of success, and 
the matter was afterward dropped. 

As the year advanced, also, the coming election began to be a factor in 
the market. It is an old saying that election year is always a dull year 
in the iron trade, but in 1896 this was emphasized by the fact that the 
issue of the election as made up involved the whole monetary policy of 
the country, and consequently affected trade ina peculiar way. After 
the national] conventions had been neld the iron markets settled down 
into a dull condition; no one felt confident as to the future; no one was 




















therefore shows a decrease from that of 1895 of 677,131 tons, or about 7%. 
It should be remembered that the weekly capacity of the furnaces as 
given in the tables does not always express the exact production, the fur- 
naces being sometimes run at higher pressure than at others, and it can 
therefore be considered only an approximation from week to weck. The 
total output, however, as given is very close to the exact figures which 
willbe obtained when all the accounts for the year are made up. The 
production is given in the accompanying tables by months, and also ac- 
cording to fuel used. 

The official figures for the first half of 1896 showed that of the total 
production of pig iron in the six months ending June 30th 56% was classed 
as Bessemer pig. As the activity of the steel business continued un- 
abated during the second half of the year the probability is that this per- 
centage was at least maintainedif not increased, and thatof the total 
output of iron for the year between 57 and 60% was Bessemer 
metal. To this must be added the iron used in the manufacture of basic 
steel, which would bring the proportion of iron absorbed by the steel 
makers up to about of the total production. 

Course of the Iron Markets.—Something of the general course of the 
markets is indicated by that of the production of the raw material. We 
find that at the opening of the yea there had been some recovery from 
the reaction which, toward the close of 1895 had, set in from the activity 
caused by the December boom, and which had been accentuated by the 
scare which followed the issue of the President’s Venezuelan message in 
December. During the month of January this recovery was generally 
well maintained, and was supported by the success of the bond issue, 
which replenished the gold reserve. In the second half of February, 
however, there was a halt in the market, and for several weeks it re- 
mained ina somewhat dull condition, and throughout the month of 
March sales began to decrease in amount, and the markets were in the 
state gi nerally described as waiting or expectant. Not much weakness 
was developed, however, until April was reached, when orders began to 
fall off and the markets gradually weakened. At the opening of April a 
considerable excitement was caused by the meeting of thesteel producers, 
and the preliminary arrangements for the formation of the pool, which 
later crystaslized into shape and took the form with which we 
have since been so familiar. This pool included practically 
all the makers of Bessemer steel billets in the country, whether 
their billets as made were used up in finished materia] in 
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chases, and a goud many thousand tons, both of foundry iron and Besse- 
mer pig were bought by parties who intended to hold the iron for a rise. 
This helped to give steadiness to the pig iron market, and to stop the 
shading of prices, and in so far had a favorable effect. The actual re- 
sult of the election in November was felt at once in the iron market, and 
for a week or two it seemed almost as if another boom was coming. The 
excitement quickly subsided, however, and while there was a real im- 
provement in business, it was manifested rather in the confirming of 
contracts already made, and in a willingness to close contracts for 1897 
rather than in the immediate volume of sales. The realization of the 
fact that the election was but one step forward and that a long and 
tedious work remained to be done before the country could be put upon 
a sound financial basis, with still some uncertainty as to the final result, 
checked improvement and made the feeling still one of doubt as to the 
fu'ure. 

During che closing months of the year the iron markets were affected 
principally by the course of the different pools and combinations. The 
most important of these, of course, was the steel billet pool, to which 
reference has already been made. As was said above, the old contracts 
and the stock in the hands of middlemen at the time the pool began 
operations practically prevented its prices from becoming operative for 
several months after its first organization. When these contracts and 
stocks were exhausted, business had fallen into a very dull condition, 
and the demand for finished material was so light that buyers of billets 
did not feel disposed to pay the pool prices, and preferred for the most 
part toshut down their works rather than to accumulate goods which 
they must sell at a loss, if at all. In this condition of affairs the trade 
was enabled to realize fully the great advantage which the pool gave to 
those steel-makers who owned their own millsand put their raw material 
into finished form in their own works. A meeting held, nominally to 
reorganize the pool, did little beyond including in it the open-hearth 
billets which had heretofore not been considered, and the price of 
open-hearth steel was fixed at $2 per ton above that of Bessemer 
—an action which was deprecated as injudicious by many of the own- 
ers of Bessemer steel works. If rumors are to be believed the dull con- 
dition of business and the anxiety for work were two great temptations 
for certain members of the pool, and charges were very freely nade to 
the effect that some of them had violated the agreement and were selling 
at prices before that fixed by the combination. While no evidence has 
been furnished to prove these charges, there seems to have been some 
foundation for them, a meeting was held in December to settle the 











troubles, which was of a stormy nature, but which ended in the extra- 
ordinary announcement that the pool had been fully maintained, but 
that members were left eutirely free with regard to prices. This action, 
which to mapy seemed likea practical dissolution of the combination, was 
followed by a general break in quotations. Heavy sales were made chiefly 
for future deliveries, and the price fell from the pool rate of $21.25 
per ton at Pittsburg to $19, $18, $17, and even to $15.50, at which price it is 
said a good many tons were contracted for. 

It is understood that many Eastern mills have covered their probable 
requirements for the first half of 1897, at prices ranging from $17 to 
$18.50 at tide water. This fact renders impossible the reinstatement of 
pool prices until 1897 shall be well advanced, although it is announced in 
the closing week of the year that an effort will be made to put the pool 
again upon a substantial footing. 

Following the break-up of the pool—and perhaps partly explaining it 
—announcement was made of the deal between the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany and the Rockefeller iron ore interests, to which reference has been 
made above. The situation in the steel market is now practically that the 
Cernegie Company controls its own supply of ore; controls ata fixed rate 
all the Lake transportation which it needs; has well advanced toward 
completion a railroad line of its own from the nearest Lake port to its 
Pittsburg mills, on which the cost of transportation will be reduced toa 
minimum, and finally, through its auxiliary, the H. C. Frick Company, 
controls the greater part of the output of the Connellsville coke region. 
With its enormous plant, to which allthe latest improvements and econ- 
omies have been acded, and with its raw materials practically furnished 
at bare cost, this company is nct only in a position to make steel cheaper 
than any other producer; it is so situated as to be absolutely in control 
of the market, and make the prices of steel what it will. We have had 
pools and combinations without number in the iron market in this coun- 
try, but never before a position like this, in whicha single company could 
absolutely dominate the trade, and make any combination which can be 
formed simply the register of its own wishes. The situation is not alto- 
gether a comfortable one, and many are looking anxiously for the result. 

To go back a little in the order of time and to take up another pool 
which has made considerable stir, we find that the nail pool which con- 
trolled the output at first of steel wire nails and afterward of cut nails 
also, commenced to develop trouble during the dull months of the later 
summer. This pool, which had been in existence over two years 
and had been very thoroughly organized in the beginning, has cecupied 
a good deal of space in the public attention from the beginning, since no 
other pool which had been, or possibly could be, organized in the iron 
trade, came into such close and immediate relations with the public. 
The nail trade deals directly with the retail hardware trade which 
goes into every village in the country, and it deals in an article 
of universal consumption and necessity in which any change in 
prices is felt by men of almost every business and every condition 
in life. This pool, taking hold of the market at a time when 
it was demoralized by excessive competition, succeeded in more 
than doubling the wholesale selling price of both wire and cut nails. 
Throughout the greater pert of the year that price bas been maintained 
on the basis of $2.55 per keg for carload lots in Pittsburg for wire nails 
and $2.40 per keg for carload lots in Pittsburg for cut nails. In a time of 
general reduction of prices the hardware trade resented the maintenance 
of these high rates, but for the most part their protests were unavailing. 
The managers of the pool had accumulated a large fund, which was used 
to buy off competition and to induce the few manufacturers who re- 
mained outside the association to retire from business, either by buying 
their works outright or by paying them a subsidy. As this course rather 
encouraged the industry of starting oppesition works, the association had 
added to it a regular system of boycotting, intended to prevent the manu- 
facturers of nail machines from selling them to anyone not in the pool. 
This was somewhat dangerous ground, however, and a test case made up 
in Indiana was decided in a very emphatic way by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, which held any contract in restraint of business of this kind 
to be against puodlic policy and consequently void. Moreover, 
business began to fall to a very low point, retailers generally 
buying only what they were absolutely forced to, and a_ power- 
ful public opinion being brought to bear upon the pool 
methods, which were widely published and commented upon. Moreover. 
the tax upon manufacturers for inaintaining the pool and buying off out- 
siders grew to be onerous, and many makers began to realize that it 
amounted to almost as much as the increase in the price of nails, and that 
they were simply incurring public odium and opposition without obtain- 


ing any corresponding money profit. Under these circumstances it is: 


not surprising that a meeting was called early in December at which it 
was formally voted to disband the pool and to leave the trade free to 
open competition. The immediate result of this action was a drop in 
prices from $2.55 for wire nails and $2.40 for cut nails to somewhere 
about $1.40 and $1.25 respectively; and although natural conditions have 
induced a slight reaction from the lowest point the year closes with nails 
selling on the basis of $1.50 to $1.55 at mill for wire and $1.35 to $1.45 at 
mill for cut nails. Another curious result has been the cancelling of a 
number of orders for nail machines which had been placed with the man- 
ufacturers by parties who intended to go into the business in order to 
secure a subsidy from the pool; thus showing thatits dissolution has put 
an end to a profitable, if hardly alegitimate, branch of industry. 

The steel rail pool, which is composed of a few large concerns and is of 
a more stable character than any of the others, maintained the price of 
steel rails standard sections at $28 per ton at mill throughout the year. 
We have already mentioned the taking of several orders, amounting in 
all to 45,000 to 50,000 tons for export, principally to Japan, at a much 
lower price, but the unfavorable comment does not seem to have affected 
the pool at all. In December a meeting was held at which it was re- 
solved to put the price of rails at $25 per ton at mill for 1897, a reduction 
of $3 per ton. Railroad men are notinclined to accept this gratetully, 
however. and the opinion bas been very freely «expressed that in view of 
the present prices of raw materials and the conditions of trade $22 per ton 
would be a sufficient price. It is, moreover. the cpinion that at $22a 
much larger business would accrue to the company. 

The demand for rails has been Jight throughout the year; the unfavor- 
able conditions of business have forced the railrcad companies to keep 
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their expenditures down to as Jow a point as possible. Repairs have been 
postponed wherever possible. The steel rails laid years ago to replace 
iron are now showing their wearing qualitics, and in many cases it is 
possible to continue a steel rail in use for another year or two in a way 
which could not have been permitted when iron rails were in common use. 
The mileage of new railroads built during 1896 has been light. Condi- 
tions have not favored new enterprises, and the older companies have 
not felt able to make any great extension of their branches or subsidiary 
lines. The estimates of the Railway Age of Chicago and the Railroad 
Gazette of New York, the two principal authorities on this point, put the 
total new mileage for 1896 at about 1,800 miles only, the lowest report 
made fora number of years. The building of electric railroads has also 
been very unfavorably affected by financial conditions. Many new en- 
terprises are projected, but very few comparatively have reached the 
stage of actual construction. The difficulty of securing money and high 
prices of rails have combined to check new construction, and the results 
are seen in the diminished sales of material. 

Exports of Iron and Steel —Exports of rails have been already referred 
to. The conditions prevailing here, the possibilities of cheap production 
which have been developed in this country, combined with the great ac- 
tivity of trade abroad and the demand for iron, have lead to the some- 
what unusual condition of considerable exports of pig iron to England. 
Some of our Alabama furnacemen found that their iron could be sold in 
Liverpool at about 88s. per ton. At this price they could net at furnace 
almost if not quite as much as they were obtaining in the Northern mar- 
kets. and advantace was accordingly taken of the opportunity. The 
statements of the Treasury Department for November and December, 
during which most of these exports weremade yet are not available. but it 
is understood that 40,000 tons at least, chiefly of No. 2 foundry with some 
forge iron. have gone abroad to Great Britain, while smaller orders have 
been booked for Italy and other European countries. Efforts are being 
made by the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company to develop this trade with 
tke hope of making it a permanent feature in the Southern iron business. 


- Whether more than a. temporary succers can be secured remains to be 


seen, 

Fur the ten months ending October 80th the Treasury report shows a 
considerable increase in the exports of iron and stee! and thcir manufact- 
ures, the total value reported in 1896 having been $38,957,645, against 
$28,149,031 for the corresponding period in 1895. The increase this year 
has therefore been $10,8' 8,614. or about 15°5¢. The largest increases in- 
cluded in this sum were in wire, castings. hardware and locomotives. 

Prices of Coke.—The price of Connellsvile coke .was maintained 
throughout the year at $2 per ton per furnace. There was talk at one 
time of a further increase, but conditions did not favor it, the compara- 
tively light demand and the competition of West Virginia coke being 
sufficient to check the proposed movement. Most furnacemen have 
found the combination of $2 coke with $4 Lake ore quite as much as 
they were able, and a good deal more than they were willing to carry. 

Improvements in Iron and Steel Manufacture.--The year has not been 
an especially favorable one to the adoption of improvements or to ex- 
periments in the way of improvements, and but few changes can be re- 
ported. The great blast furnaces of the Carnegie St'el Company, the 
largest ever built, are now in operation, but no statements have yet been 
published asto the results obtained with them, and the economy realized 
by working on so large a scale is as yet uncertain. In steel manufacture 
the tendency to the development of the open-hearth process continues, 
The number of open-hearth furnaces in operation has increased during 
the year, and mere new furnaces will shortly be readv to start up. A 
considerable proportion of these are basic furnaces, apd the bas'e open- 
hearth process has been so far developed as to create a steady demand for 
basic pig iron, which is now regularly quo'ed in the markets. It has also 
operatea to increase the demand fer heavy steel scrap, which is used in 
this process. The Troy Steel and Iron Company during the year, started 
up its basic Bessemer converters, which have been running successfully on 
pig iron made from Lake Champlain ores, and have been turning out 
steel of excellent quality. This is the first use of the basic Bessemer 
process in this country, where the open-hearth proccss has found much 
more favor in dealing with iron high in phosphorus. With the revival 
of business a still further development may be expected. 

Little or no advance has been made in steel making at the South, 
although it is stated that the manufacture of basic steel on a large scale 
from Alabama pig iron will shortly be undertaken, 

Generol Summary.—The fact that the large production of pig iron has 
generaliy been absorbed and thus the year closes with unsold stocks very 
little larger than they were at its commencement, emphasizes the fact to 
which we have often heretofore referred, that the margin between a dull 
and an active year is much narrower than has generally been suspected. 
A comparatively smal] surplus production is quite sufticient to induce a 
fall in prices and to affect the markets unfavorably. That a year which 
couldcarry a consumption of raw iron only a few hundred thousand 
tons less than the most prosperous one on record should nevertheless 
be characterized universally as ayear of dullness and depression is a re- 
markable fact. and leads us to believe that the dullness was due not so 
much to any actual decrease in demand as to the fact that the increase in 
demand was not proportionate to that in population and the general 
growth of the country. 

As the year closes there are indications of improvement. Gcod crops 
and a heavy demand for grain for export ate favorable features in the 
situation. In fact the only thing in the way of a complete return to 
prosperity seems to be the uncertainty still prevailing on the currency 
question, and if that can be settled there is no reason why we should not 
follow or join with Europe in the increased prosperity and volume of 
business which is reported from almost all civilized countries except our 
own, 

THE CHICAGO IRON MARKET IN 1896. 


The year 1896 was an unfavorable onein the iron trade at this center. 
Throughout the entire year there was displayed a great lack of confi- 
dence. and consequently Lusiness transacted was but little better, if any, 
than the preceding year. Low prices in alllines prevailed, and in some 
instances they were lower than ever before quoted. Competition was 
unusually sharp and therefore the consumer bought his material at 
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a price lower, probably, than he ever will find again. The buying 
throu.hout the entire year was almost entirely confined to quantities 
for temporary use, and but few contracts of any importance were closed. 
The year opened up with no increase in trade, and with prospects fora con- 
tinuance of such conditions. The great mills of the Iliinois S'eel Com- 
pany, at Sonth Chicago, were closed down the entire month of January, 
and throughout the year this company was compelled to shut down a 
number of times, thus showing the bad industrial ccnditions. 

In Pig Tron sales there was a slight increase in the latter part of Jan- 
uary and in February business had become quite brisk. Some large buy- 
ing of Southern ison was done chiefly by the car builders having bought 
heavily; it was estimated that more iron had been bought by this class 
of consumers during the month of February than the aggregate of the 
entire twelve months of 1895. Fully 40.000 tcns of ion were placed in 
February through this market. Despite the increased business, prices 
fell off fully 50c. per ton over opening quotations. The months of March, 
April and May were fairly good in point of sales of pig iron, but the re- 
maining months of the year, with the exception of a few weeks in No- 
vember after election, business was very dull. Pig iron prices fluctuated 
greatly. Northern Foundry No. 2 opened the year at $14, and in October 
it reached the extremely low price of $11, recovering at the end of the 
year to $11.75. Southern No. 2 foundry iron opened at $12.85, and 
reached its lowest point, $10.85, in September, closing the year at $11.90. 

Steel Rails were in very poor demand the entire year, the railroads 
having kept out of the market with great persistence. March and 
April were the best months of the year. Rail prices held at $29 per ton, 
Chicago delivery, the entire year. 

In Billets and Rods businrss was poor most of the year, and it picked 
up in November and December only through the collapse of the nail 
trust. Bullet prices fluctuated somewhat the first four months, the 
January price being $21.25; it fell to $19.50in April but improved to 
$21.25 in June, where it stopped the rest of the year, in accordance with 
the orders of the billet p: ol. 

In Bar Iron there was some increase in demand from the railroad and 
agricultural implement manufacturers, but buying by these concerns 
was still comparatively light, taking into consideration their usual de- 
mand. Some of the rolling mills closed entirely during the summer, 
while others simply ran on from one-third to one-half capacity. Through 
the influence of the Bar Iron Association the price of bars has been up- 
held most of the year, but for some reason prices fell off in December to 
1:20c., the quotation from January to November being 1°35c. 

In Structural Material the demand for bridge iron was larger than 
1895, but in building shapes there was but little improvement. There 
has been considerable iron used in the erection of elevated roads, but 
contracts for such material were placed a couple of years ago. The 
building laws confining the height of buildings in Chicago to 12 stories 
have injured business. Prices in structural material fluctuated much 
and but little strength was noticed the entire year. 

In Merchant Steel business improved but little over 1895. The princi- 
pal buyers in tnis line are the agricultural implement, carriage and 
wagon builders. They were by no means up to their usual demand. 
Prices were maintained fairly well. 

The following table shows the range of prices for iron in Chicago dur- 
ing the year: 





MONTHLY RANGK OF IRON PRICES, CHICAGO, 1896. 























Pig Iron. 
Lake | Northern ; Southern — Bd Bars. Beams, 

| Superior | No.2 |_ No, 2 

Charcoal. | Foundry. | Foundry. 
ORUURET .. css ivewes | $15 $41.00 $lz.85 | $29 |} $21.25 | 1°30c. | 1°80e. 
Fevruary..... an 15 13.50 | 12.35 | 29] 19.50 | 1 30c. | 1 70c. 
BABES ss civa.csscuns 14 12.75 | 12.60 29 | 2 00 | 1°35e. | 1°65e. 
Mase ccwanacags 14 12.50 | 11.85 29 19.50 1°25c. | 1°70c. 
Wes oa0s acs ‘ 14 12.00 118% | 2 21 25 | 1°35e. | 1°70e. 
June...... we 14 12.00 | 11.85 | 29 21.25 | 1 35¢e. | 1 80e. 
Sasa sccwesniawe 14 | 1.75 | 11.8 | 29 21.25 1 35c. | L-Ste, 
ee 14 | 11.75 11.85 | 29 21.25 | 1°%5c. | 1°80c. 
Sep.ember ....... 14 | 11.50 10.358 | 29 21.25 1 35c. | 1°75e. 
ee er 14 11.24 10.90 | 29 21.25 L°35c. | 1°75c. 
November........ | 14 | li 25 1110 | 2 21:25 1°30c. | 1°7dc. 
December ........ \ li | 1175 = | 11.90 29 21.25 1°20c. | 1°65. 


The fluctuations were less than might have been expected. The steadi- 
ness shown by the pooled products explains itself. In pig iron Lake 
Superior charcvualt showed few changes, because there is a special demand 
for that grade for certain purposes. 


THK CLEVELAND IRON MARKET IN 1896. 


Tron Ore.—Notwithstanding the depression of busivess in the iron trade 
during the year 1896, the last season was a close second to the preceding 
year, when aJl former records of ore shipments were broken. The total 
Lake shipmentsof ore in 1896 were 9,657,921 gross tons, while those of 
1895 were 10,233,910 tons. The rail shipments bring up the total for 1896 
to 9,950,000, it is estimated. The receipts at the Lake Erie ports were 
8.026,432 tons against 8,112,228 tons in 1895. There was on the docks at 
the Lake Erie ports at the close of the shipping season 4,954,984 gross 
tons, against 1,949,698 tons at the beginning of the season. These figures 
indicate that the shipments to the furnaces since May 1 have been 5,021,- 
146 gross tons, against 6,339,496 gross tons for the corresponding period 
in 1895. During the season the receipts at the port of Cleveland were 
2,318,)70 gross tons, thus placing this port agaim in the lead as an ore 
receiving point, a distinction it lost to Ashtabula in 1888. The water 
shipments of the ranges were as follows for the year: Marquette. 1,473,- 
051; Menominee, 1,515.745; Gogebic, 1,698,956; Vermilion, 1,088,090: 
Mesabi, 2,882,079 tons. The returns for the last two named were com- 
plete to December Ist. but there were some rail shipments from the other 
ranges later. 

While the shipments of ore were heavy from Lake Superior, it was 
not a satisfactory season for the iron ore interests. When the season 
opened, it was calculated that 9,700,000 tons of Bessemer would be 
shipped, including some sold in the Mesabi range in 1895, but held over 
on account of the high lake freight rates. The lack of demand, conse- 


quent on a depressed business condition, made it necessary to cut the es- 
timate down to 7,500.000 tons. A few months later it became apparent 
that there was not sufficient demand to warrant even that output. The 
sales of Bessemer were 5,000,000 tons, it is estimated, while the ship- 
ments were 1,000,000 tons more, which, as has been said before, was held 
over from 1895. The price of Bessemers remained practically stable dur- 
ing the year, the dealers not deviating from the standard scales fixed by 
the ore association at the beginning of the season, which were $4.50 to $5 
for hard speculars and $4 to $4.25 for Bessemer hematites. 

There were more non-Bessemers sold during the yearthan was antici- 
pated wher the season opened. Duringthe latter part of the season es- 
pecially, the demand for non-Bessemers was fairly good and the prices on 
these ores fluctuated somewhat. Early in the season they brought $2.75 
to $2.85 at some of the Lake Erie ports. During the summer the price 
had fallen from 30 to 40c., but there was a recovery under the demand 
which marked the close of the season. 

Lake Freight Rates on Ores.—The year 1896 differed widely from its 
immediate predecessor, so far as lake freight rates were concerned, for 
the tables were turned and the shippers had their inning. Ins ead of 
being at the mercy of the vess-l-owners, as they were during the latter 
part of the season of 1895, thev practically dictated their own terms 
during the last few months of 1896. The present outlock is that next 
year will be a still harder one on the vessel-owners, as contracts have 
been awarded for the construction of a number of heavy freight carriers, 
which will be put into commission next season. In 1895 the average 
** wild” rates, or rates ruling from day to day, were 50¢ higher than the 
contract price. Many new vessels were put into commuis-ion, and the 
result was that the order was reversed in 1896, the ‘‘ wild’ rates being 
about 60% less than the contract rates made betore the season opened. 
Season ore contracts were made last spring from Ashland at $1.05, from 
Marquette 95c. and from Escanaba 70c. The average ‘‘ wild” rates were: 
Ashland, 77c.; Marquette, 66c.: Escanaba, 52¢. 

Pig Iron.—Considering all the circumstances, pig iron has held its 
own fairly well io this market during the past year. The highest quota- 
tion for Bessemer pig iu last January was $13 and it was the same in 
December. On the whole, the market seems to have improved, as the 
lowest quotation in December was $11.75, against $10.50 in January. The 
high-water mark was reached during the latter part of May and the first 
week in June, when it brought $l4. It came very near touching the low 
mark again in October, when 1t sold at $10.75, ouly 25c. advance over the 
low price of last January. The following table will show the range of 
the price of pig during the year, with averages for each month: 

PRICES OF BESSKEMER PIG IRON AT CLEVELAND, 1896, 
































Month. | Highest.{| Lowest. ; Average. Month. Highest.| Lowest. Average. 
January....| $13.00 | $10.50 $11.75 ii $12.75 | $12.25 $12.50 
February .. 13.00 | 13.00 | 13.00 August... 12.25 12.25 12.25 
March...... 12.75 12.75 12.75 September. 12.25 | 12.25 12.25 
MNIES esc 13.75 | 3.75 | 13.93 Ociober.... 12.00 | 10.75 11.31 
MRE viccicana 14.00 | 13.75 | 13.81 November. 13.0) 1t 50 12.31 
FUNG icss0e 14.09 123.75 ' 13.12 13.00 11.75 12.28 


\ December.. 


The sales during the early part of the season were fairly good, and up 
to May and June the business was considered good. About that time, 
however, the agitation of political questions began to attract the atten- 
tion of the public, and in July there was a perceptible drop, a part of 
which was due tothe usual shut-downs of some of the furnaces. The 
shut-downs were of longer duration than ordinarily, however, the furnace- 
men preferring to wait until political questions were settled. When the 
election was over furnaces were put in blast every week. until the first of 
last month, when out of the 28 furnaces in this section 13 were in blast, 
with a weekly capavity of 16,184 tons. The other 15, with a weekly ca- 
pacity of 18,558 tons, were out of blast, but it is thought in this city that 
some of them will be in overation early in 1897. The prospects, as 
the year closes, are for a gradual but steady improvement in business. 


THE NEW YorK IRON MARKET IN 1896. 


New York is not in any sense a primary iron market, nor an important 
distributing center in the iron trade. It is chiefly an agency market 
from which a certain district is supplied. The course of the local market 
in 1896 followed quite closely that of the general trade, and no unusual 
changes are to be noted. For t'e greater part of the year dullness and 
depression prevailed, resulting from the financial conditiors, Sales were 
limited by the sma!ler needs of the shops and foundries, and there was a 
general tendency throughout the year to limit buying to immediate 
necessities and to avoid carrying large stocks. 

The structural iron market, usually an important section, felt the effects 
of the depression. Some large buildings were begun. but other proj cts 
were held back on account of the difficulty of financing them, and the 
building record was rather a limited one. At the beginning of the year 
a good deal of local cable and electric street railroad work was promised, 
but it failed to come out, on account of financial difficulties, and most of 
it was postponed to 1897. 

The features of the year, if they were of sufficient importance to be 
called features, were the increased sales of Southern pig iron in this dis- 
trict, and the low prices of most kinds of merchant iron and steel. For 
a large pat of the year there was so much shading and allowance of 
commissions, ete., that it was difficult to make reliable quotations. — 

Upon the whole, the Ircal iron-men will look on the passing of the 
year without regret, and most of them hope for much better things in 
1897. 

THE PITTSBURG JRON TRADE IN 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

In the iron and steel trade 1896 will long be remembered as a remark- 
able year, showing the wonderful workings of the iron and steel pro- 
ducts and the large increase in the mammoth plants in varicus parts of 
the country; works that afew years ago were considered of large capac- 
ity appear very insignificant at the present time. The year just closed 
was not a very favorable one compared with the preceding one, the vol- 
ume of business showing a large falling off. The Bessemer sales in Pitts- 
burg for 1895 reached the large amount of 1.915545 tons. The total 
sales of Jast year of all descriptions were 3,597,323 tons, being largely in 
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SALES OF BESSEMER PIG IRON, STEEL BILLETS AND TOTAL SALES AT 
PITTSBURG. 
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574,871 268,200 1,295.7 
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WEEKLY PRICES OF BESSEMER PIG IRON AND STEEL BILLETS IN 
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excess of any year in the history of the United States. The production 
of Bessemer from January to June 30th the present year was 574,871 
tons; billets, 268,200 tons; all descriptions reached 1,295,764 tons; greater 
things are promised for 1897. Prices for all kiuds of products have been 
irregular and uncertain. Pig iron here is higher than in England. The 
South has been making large shipments to European markets; at this 
time Birmingham, Ala., has engagements said to exceed 40,000 tons. 
This is a great change in the situation and shows how this country is 
progressing in the way of manufacturing. 

The ycar’s prices on leading products shows a wide range of values. 
Bes-emer opened January at $10.85 to $11.50; closed $12.75 to $13 35. 
February opened $13.25 to $13.50; closed $12.40 to $12.50. March opened 
$12.50; closed $12.35 to $12.50. April opened $12.50 to $12.75; closed 
$13.40 to $13 60. May opened $13 to $13.40; closed $12.50 to $18.25. June 
opened $12.50 to $13.35; closed $12.40 to $12.50. July opened $12.40 to 
$12.65; closed $11.70 to $12. August opened $11.25 to $11.50; closed 
$10.75 to $11.20. September opened $11: closed $11.75. October opened 
$11.50; closed $12. November opened $12.40 to $12.75; closed $12.15 to 
$12.25. December opened $12.15; closed $12.20. 

Steel Billets.—Prices were governed by the pool that fixed prices at 
$20.25 from April 1st; at the same time middlemen sold large amounts at 
prices ranging from $18.75 to $19.50. The rates from January to April 
were as follows: January opened $16; closed $17.25 to $18.60. February 
opened $17.75 to $18.25; closed $17.50 to $17.85. March opened $17.40 to 
$17.65; closed $17.25 to $17.85. 

- There is considerable gossip about the billet pool; meetings are being 
held in private. Opinions differ widely as regards the future; the fact is 
prices are unsettled— just how it will terminate wiil be learned later. 

Gray forge or mill iron also showed many fluctuations: January opened 
$11.25 to $11.50, closed $11 to 11.35; February opencd $11 to $11.30, closed 
$11 to $11.10; March opened $10.90 to $11.25, closed $10.70 to $11; April 
opened $11 to $11.25, closed $11.15 to $11.25; Mav opened $11.10 
to $11.15, closed $10.75 to $10.90; June opened $10.85 to $10.90, 
closed $10.60 to $10.70; July opened $10.50 to $10.75, closed $9.75 to $10: 
August opened $9.80 to $10, closed $9.65 to $10: September opened $9.60 
to $10, closed $9.60 to $9 90; October opened $9.75 to $10.15, closed $10 to 
to $1u.25; November opened $10.20 to $10.40, closed $10.25 to $10.80; 
December opened $10.25 to $10.60, closed at about the same range of 

rices. 

. The tables given herewitb show in the first place the sales of Bessemer 
pig, of steel billets and the third column the total sales of iron and steel 
in Pittsburg during 1896. The other tables show by weeks the range of 
prices of Bessemer pig iron and steel billets, which are regarded as the 
leaders of the market ; the monthly range of prices of the various de- 
scriptions of iron and steel ; aud the closing prices in December of the 
different products. 

Sales and Prices of Iron Ore.—The following figures show the sales 
and prices of iron ore for the past five years. The figures for 1896 show 
a material advance over the three preceding years. In 1892 the sales 
were 5,752,000 tons at prices ranging from $4 to $5 per ton ; what prices 


SALES OF IRON ORE AT PITTSBURG, 











Date Tons. Quality. Price. 
OR. coe dsbens ond bia ebese eas 3,300,000 NE cts ciwnssendonss $3.75@4.10 
4,300,000 PIES ns sche esse ee0ene 2.90@3.75 
2.950.000 Bessemer 2.25@3.25 
4,010,000 Bessemer 2.75@3.00 





seesseusa $10.75@13.85  $11.60@.13.75 $9.50@, 12.25 
ping Steel Billets. | Wire | Sheet | Muck 
eet MietS. Rods. | Bars. | Bars. 

ganese. 

$52.32 $1600@18.66 $23.79 $18.19 $19.91 
51.79 17.50@ 18.25 | 23.53 19.73 21.00 
49.85 17.15@17.85 | 22.59 19.84 20.73 
49.95 17.40@ 20.25 | 25.94 22.38 21.22 

Suen wake 50.33 19.25@, 20.25 27.63 22.21 21.18 
50.10 18.75@ 20.25 | 26.41 22.36 20.78 
49.33 19.00@ 20.25 | 25.68 22.50 20.38 

eeewabke 49.08 18.75@ 20.25 25.13 | 22.23 19.63 
49.41 18.75@ 20.25 | 2F.50 | 22.58 19.79 
49.33 19.40@ 20.25 | 24.29 | 22.19 19.90 
49,42 19.50@ 20.25 | 24.75 22.39 | 19.99 
49.19 19.50@20.25 | 24.19 | 22.50 | 19.91 

| $50.00 4 $24.95 | $21.59 | $20.36 


1892. 





$13.75@ 13.80 
14.25@ 14.50 
13.25@ 13.50 
12.60@ 12.65 
12.50@ 12.60 
12.00@ 12.25 
12.00@ 12.30 
10.00@.10.25 
60.00@62.00 


20.00@ 20.50 
19.00@, 19.50 
25.00@,26.50 
19.00@,19.50 
28.50@29.00 
24.50@ 24.75 
22.00@ 23.00 
15.50@ 16.00 
16.00@ 16.25 
20.00@, 21.00 
14.50@ 15.00 


$18.41@19.75 


is 
11.25 
10.00 
10.00 
10.60 
10.25 
13.50 
52.50 


18.50 
18.00 
25.00 
18.00 
23.75 
21.00 
16.75 
11.50 
12.00 
14.50 
10.50 


No. 1 wire scrap 
No. 2 wire scrap 


New steel rails... 


ss nase 
Iron nails....... 
Steel nails....... 
Wire nails...... 
Come at furnace 








20.00@21.00 16.25 


15.00@15.50 15.00 - 
30.00@31.00 24.00 
1.60@, 1.65 1.45 
1.55@ 1.60 1.10 
1.55@ 1.40 1.10 
1.55@ 1.60 1.20 
1.90@ 1.95 1.15 








STEEL AT PITTSBURG FOR LAST FIVE YEARS. 





18%. 1895. 1896. 
$10.25 $12.75 $11.80 
11.40 14.25 12.25 
10.40 13.50 11.50 
9.50 12.00 10.40 
9.25 11.75 10.25 
9.00 9.00 9.75 
9.00 9.00 9.75 
13.60 14.80 9.80 
49.50 54.00 49.25 
17.50 17.80 17.50 
16.25 17.00 16.00 
23.50 23.00 23.25 
16.50 16.00 16.00 
18 50 18.00 17.00 
18.40 21.00 20.00 
15.15 | 16.50 20.00 
10.50 14.00 13.15 
10.45 14.00 13.00 
12.50 15.00 16.00 
10.00 13.00 13.00 
10.00 14.00 13.00 
9.50 12.50 11.00 
22.00 28.00 28.00 
1.15 1.25 1.20 
1.00 1.25 1.50 
1.00 1.25 1.50 
1.00 1.30 1.65 
1.00 2.00 2.00 





5,752,000 Bessemer 4.00@5.00 


will be demanded for 1897 is not yet known. Sales were all made deliv- 
erable on the docks at Cleveland and Lake Erie; this will be continued 
until the canal iscompleted between Pittsburg and Cleveland, when cur 
mills wiil be supplied direct from the mines at less than half the present 
cost. 

Coke Prices.—Coke prices through the year have been on the basis of 
$2 per ton, f. o. b. at ovens, for furaace coke. Dealers, however, have 
made contracts right along at $1.75 per ton, and even at lower rates. 
Large consumers have made their own rates also. 





THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES IN THE SOUTH. 
By W. M. Brewer. 








We give in the following a sketch of the progress made during 1896 in 
the mineral bearing sections of Georgia and Alabama. Gold and silver 
will be found in the article on those metals. 


IRON ORE AND COAL. 


It is almost necessary, especially in the Southern States, to consider the 
industries of mining iron ore and coal under one heading, because with 
the exception of the limited supply of coal mined exclusively for domestic 
purposes, the remainder is employed for the manufacture cf coke to be 
used in the blast furnaces. When the statistics are all collected of these 
two industries it will be seen that during the past year there has been a 
falling off of the production as it was returned for 1895. Owing to the 
depressed condition of business and the agitation in politics during the 
past twelve months it is only natural that such a decrease should have 
occurred. It is impossible at this writing to give the exact figures which 
represent the output of these minerals in Georgia and Alabama during 
1896. But from the information at present in my hands it would appear 
that the decrease in the production of coal will probably reach 500,000 
tons. When all the figures are in I believe I am warranted in saying that 
the actual decrease will come under this quantity rather than over it. 
This decrease will be found in the production for domestic purposes 
rather than ia that for the manufacture of coke. 

In making this statement a guide is furnished by the estimate of 
the production cf pig iron during 1896, which will be found to very closely 
approach that for 1895, when the Birmingham district produced 
a larger tonnage than had ever been reported for that district in 
any one year before. This production has not resulted from the fact 


of any increase of the number of furnaces in blast, but rather from the 
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greatly improved practice in metallurgy. To-day there are furnaces 
with a guaranteed capacity of 125 tons of pig iron per day, which are 
actually producing from 180 to 20) tons perday. While the production 
of pig iron has soclosely approached that during 1895, yet the output 
from the iron ore mines, so far as the limonite or brown ore is concerned, 
has considerably decreased, while the output of red hematite from the 
Birmingham district has increased in proportion. 

As is generally known, the bulk of the limonite ores mined in Alabama 
and Georgia comes from Bartow and Polk counties in Georgia and Cher- 
okee, Calhoun and Talladega Counties in Alabama. Reports from all 
these counties show a cousiderable decrease in the output during 1896, as 
compared with that during 1895. The main cause for this has been the 
lack of water supply during the past summer. In consequence of this 
many of the ore washers were run on considerably less than full time and 
some were shut down entirely. This condition is being met by some of 
the companies in the most practical way possible—that 1s, by boring deep 
wells with the expectation of obtain‘ng a sufficient supply in future to 
overcome any deficiency caused by such an extremely dry season as the 
past has been. 

The production of charcoal iron in Alabama and Georgia has 
practically been but very light during the past twelve months. One fur- 
nace, that at Rock Run, Alabama, has been in blast continuously during 
the year, and the Shelby furnace a portion of the time. The production 
from these two wil] represent the manufacture of charcoal pig iron in 
the two States for 1896, and the quantity produc< d will aggregate less than 
prob:bly during any year since the industry was started. The reason 
tor this condition has been the lack of demand for this grade ofiron. In 
the past all charcoal iron was used jn the manufacture of car wheels, but to- 
day an ixture of charcoal and coke iron is almost universally used by the 
car-wheel manufacturers, and it is freely asserted that some are manufac- 
turing wheels from all-coke iron. Of course while such conditions exist 
the chareoal furnaces will remain out of blast, and many companies will 
adopt the same policy as has been adopted by the Clifton Iron Company at 
Ironaton, Ala.,which has rebuilt one of its charcoal furnaces and so altered 
its construction as to make it one of the most modern ty pesof coke furnaces, 
with a guaranteed capacity of 125 tons of pig iron per day, and probably an 
actual capacity of from 175 to 200 tons per day, which has been demon- 
strated to be possible by the practice in the Birmingham district. 

The export trade in both coal and pig iron, which has been gradually 
built up by the Alabama operators, has become quite important and 
would be very much more extensive were the carrying capacity of the 
tramp steamers from Mobile increased, because it has been demonstrated 
that both coal and pig iron can be delivered at Mobile from the Alabama 
districts at such a low figure as insures successful competition with the 
products from any other section of the United States. Thesame condition 
exists with regard to Alabama coke, and there is no doubt but that dur- 
ing the comin year the export trade will be extended, unless the domes- 
tic market is very much more favorable than has been the case for 
several years past. 

Considerable interest is being manifested by the iron-masters with re- 
gard to the adaptability of Alabama coal for the manufacture of coke in 
by-product ovens. Up to the present time no attempt has been made to 
construct any of these inthe State, but the most important companies 
are thoroughly investigating the subject. The question of manutactur- 
ing a better fuel has been one that has claimed the attention of such men 
as Dr. Wm. B. Phillips, Chief Chemist for the Tennessce Coal, Iron and 
Railway Company, in the laboratory for the past few years, just in the 
same manner as the question of higher grade ore for the furnace burden 
hasdone. Itis largely owing to the researches of this gentleman that the 
furnace practice in the Birmingham district has been so much improved 
during recent years, as to increase the output of the furnaces above their 
guaranteed capacity. 


BAUXITE. 


The industry of mining bauxite has been prosecuted during 1896 by the 
same companies which have been engaged in it since 1891 : ‘he Republic 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, the Southern Bauxite Company, 
and tne Georgia Bauxite Company. While their shipments have aggre- 
gated only some 15,000 tons as against 18,000 in 1895, yet they all express 
themselves satistied as to the year’s business. There have been no new 
discoveries of bauxite mines reported, unless the opening of a deposit by 
the Alabama Mineral Land Company near Anniston can be considered a 
new discovery. Really this was one of the first discoveries made in the 
State, but no attempt had been made until the spring of 1896 to develop 
it, and determine the grade of the ore and extent of the deposit. Recently 
published newspaper reports have stated that extensive bauxito proper- 
ties. northerly from Rome, Ga., had been purchased by New York 
capitalists, and would be worked during 1897, The demand for this min- 
eral still remains quite limited, but if an export trade would result profit- 
ably to the shippers, the probabilities are that such a business could be 
built up. One shipment was made during 1896 to Germany, but whether 
this will be followed up cannot at present be learned. The deposits which 
have produced the bulk of the shipments since 1891, and are located in 
Cherokee County, Ala., have been the main producers in the past 
year. While it can hardly be stated that the ore bodies are inexhaustible, 
yet they are certainly holding out better than a great many anticipated 
would be the case, and so far as developed these deposits show large 
quantities of ore yet in reserve. 

The custom of shipping the ore in its crude state after being merely 
sun-dried for a short period, is being discontinued, and various types of 
kilns have been erected at the different mines for the purpose of drying 
the ore with artificial heat preparatory to shipping. The Georgia Com- 
pany has adopted the policy of washing a portion of its ore by passing 
it through an ordinary double log washer before sending it to the kiln to 
be dried. Because of this, that company has been enabled to ship a vast 
quantity of bauxite of high grade from the waste dumps which had ac- 
cumulated from screenings. Whether washers will be put in by the 
other companies or not I cannot say at present, but from the appearance 
of the dumps there has not apparently been as great a loss of bauxite in 
the Cherokee County district in Alabama as there was in the Barnsley 
district in Bartow County, Ga., where the Ceorgia Bauxite Com- 
pany operates. 


COPPER. 


Early in the spring of 1896 the old Woods Copper mine, situated near 
the border of Randolph and Cleburne counties, in Alabama, was un- 
watered by Mr. Detrich and associates from Montana, who are now en- 
gaged io sinking the working shaft deeper, and who propose to thor- 
oughly prospect the property and ship the ore, instead of attempting to 
smelt it at the mine and ship the matte. These gentlemen report that 
they have determined that the ore body at one point at least is 20 ft. in 
thickness and will average of higher grade than that mined at 
Ducktown, Tenn. Nothing definite can be stated at present 
as to what the results of their operations will be. This mine 
was operated in the seventies, and tradition says that very 
large quantities of copper were produced from it. Whether 
the work at that time was profitable or not should have no influence on 
the result of working at the present time, because the progress in both 
mining and metallurgy has been so marked during the past 20 years that 
a property which could not be operated successfully then could, in all 
probability, to-day be placed on a dividend-paying basis, unless, of course, 
the extent of the ore body and the grade of the ore were such as rendered 
the operations in the past ridiculous. But from all accounts such condi- 
tions did not exist at the Woods mine. For these reasons the neighbor- 
hood in which the mine is located is being watched with a good deal of 
interest by copper miners generally, and no doubt if the operations at 
present being carried on are successful there will be quite an influx of 
prospectors into the district in the near future. 


OTHER MINERALS. 


So far as the mining of any other minerals in the States under discus- 
sion is concerned, unless it be granite and marble, which should hardly 
go under this head. no operations worth mentioning have been 
carried on during 1896. The occurrences of mica, graphite, corundum, 
kaolin and iron pyrites have been referred to so often that itis not 
necessary to repeat such reference here. The fact that all of these min- 
erals are located some distance from railroad transportation has, of 
course, had a great influence in keeping them in the background. 
Whether this condition will be cause enough to prevent operators from 
developing such deposits in the future is problematical. 


LEAD IN 1896. 





The production of lead in the United States for the year 1.96 from 
domestic ores of all kinds was approximately 184,000 short tons, show- 
ing an increase of nearly 10% over the previous year. The supply from 
foreign ores was also heavy, owing to the continued large imports of lead 
from Mexico in the form of bullion. The fluctuations of prices are given 
in the summary of the markets below: 


THE NEW YORK LEAD MARKET IN 1896. 


During the past year there has been a great depression in the value of 
the metal, due mainly to the very poor consumption, especially during 
the summer months, and also to a very heavy production. While it was 
feared a few years ago, when the duty on foreign importations, either in 
the form of pig lead or ores, was reduced from 2c. to ic. per pound of pig 
lead, that home production would materially suffer, just the reverse has 
been the case and from year to year a rather large increase in the produc- 
tion has been noticeabie. Nor is this unnatural. Low prices of an article 
always mean the greatest economy in producing and refining and reduc- 
ing general expenses, and this is usually best attained when the output of 
a single producer is enlarged as much as possible. Neither had the de- 
cline in silver any influence on the production of lead. More than 80¢ of 
the production of American lead comes from ores carrying gold and 
silver and very often it is then considered as a by-product only, the precious 
metals being the main components of the ores. But the output of soft 
lead, which comes mainly from Missouri, has also increased, though dur- 
ing the time of the greatest depression in the summer hardly any pro- 
ducers were able to make both ends meet, and that exercised a check on 
the rapidly increasing production. 

Of the lead refined in bond in the United States practically every pound 
was again exported and thus the industry has been carried on without 
any detriment to home producers, while our refiners have been able to 
successfully compete with Europe. much to the latter’s chagrin. 

The stocks at the beginning of 1896 were hardly heavier than 12 months 
previous thereto, and the opening prices for the year wee moderately 
low at about 8c. to 34c., which was then considerably lower than the 
average of the preceding year. Fair business was doing at these figures 
during the month of January and in February a decidedly better demand 
set in, prices advancing slowly to 3}c., which latter price unfortunately 
proved to be the highest quotation of the year. 

In March quotations fell off and during all that month, April and May 
values remained fairly steady at 3°05c. to 3°10c. Toward the end of the 
latter month renewed flatness set in and a fairly large business took place, 
when at the end of June the market was disturbed by reports from Lead- 
ville that a rather serious strike had broken out, which threatened to 
have a decided influence on the production and value of lead. The 
Miners’ Union had decided not to allow their members to enter 
the mines except at a minimum pay of $3 per day, while 
mine owners, under the depressed values of both lead and silver, did not 
see their way tv submit to this dictation. A long and bitter fight fol- 
lowed, during which production suffered, but the poor consumption then 
existing was more than an offset for this shortage and the main sufferers 
were the entire Leadville canip and its mining industries. ; 

The political situation at this time of the year had a marked influence 
on the article, and after the Chicago convention deliveries of refined 
lead continued to fall off more and more; in the main centers of the 
United States money became decidedly dearer, and some of the banks in 
the West were unable to give any support even to the best of their clients. 
This led to rather large realizations on the stocks then accumulated, and 
consequently a very large decline set in, which by the end of July 
brought prices down to 2jc., New York, followed by a still heavier drop 
in August, when large quantities were marketed down to 2°70c., and by 
the end of the month as low as 2°60c., New York, was accepted for sev- 
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eral lots. This was the lowest price ever reported in the history 

_ of lead in the United States. Even some 20 years ago on the oc- 
casion of the great discoveries in the Leadville camp and when the 

* fear of a deluge of lead made the trade rather nervous, values never 
came down as low as during this time. It must be stated that this fig- 
ure in New York was rather biow the figures accepted in the West, as 
the lowest prices on record are 2°45c., St. Louis, and 2°50c. Chicago, which 
are fully $2 per ton more than the then New York price; but this differ- 
ence can mostly be explained by the fact that large quantities of lead 
cculd only be marketed in the East, and that therefore the buyers had 
to be giyen larger concessions. # 

After the first pressure was over values slowly advanced to 2°70¢. and 
by the end of September 2°80c. New York was freely paid. Then with 
approaching elections and the uncertainty at that time prevailing in the 
trade, a decline again set in, and by the middie of October 2‘724c. New 
York and 2°50c. St. Louis were the highest prices obtainable. After that 
a marked improvement was noticeable, and before the end of the month 
nothing could be had below 2ic. ’ 

The month of November then showed a very active trade; there was a 
good demand all around, and stocks, which had accumulated to a con- 
siderable extent at the different smelting works, could easily be marketed 


Average Monthly Prices of Lead’ 


In New York, for the sears 1896, 1895, 1594, 1893, 1892; in 
cents per pound. 














Month. 1896. 1895. | 1894. 1893. 1892. 
Lead: 

JORUATT.-205 o0200 3°08 3.10 3.19 3°87 4°20 
February.......... 3°19 3 12 3°31 | 4°32 4°12 
SDL instkasesknt 314 3°12 3°37 3°96 4°21 
Ease cake we 3°07 3°98 3°43 4°08 4°15 
DEENA SEcesexebewans 3°03 3°16 3°39 3°89 4°22 
Ee 3°U3 3°25 2°3i 3°77 4°16 
ec ckakneanes ss 2°96 3°25 3°50 3°28 4°13 
Eo os scares 2°73 3°5 3°41 3.41 4-11 
September........ 2°77 3°35 3°17 3 89 4°11 
SE cin wie ss 2°80 3°33 3°12 3 51 4°02 
November.......... 2 96 3°25 3714 3°41 3°84 
December.......... 3 04 3 22 2°20 3.27 3°80 
ei 298 323 #29 | 3°73 409. 


at continually rising prices. Thus at the end of Novemver the 3c. mark 
in New York and 2°75(@2°80c. in St. Louis were again established. Even 
during the month of December, when out-door work begins to be inter- 
rupted and when prices usually show a decline, the firmness continued, 
as the quantities offered continued light in spite of some second-hand 
lots, purchased at low prices during the depression in the summer, were 
pressed for sale, the markct closes fairly strong at 3°024c. to 3-°05c. New 
York ard 2-774c. to 2°80c. St. Leuis. 





NICKEL IN 1896. 


The production of nickel in the United States in 1896, entirely from 
Canadian ores and matte, reached a total of 3,697,039 Ibs., which com- 
pares with 2,678,661 Ibs. in 1895, showing an increase of 1,018,378 Ibs. 
Of the production in 1896 metallic nickel amounted to 1,600,049 Ibs., the 
remaining 2 096,890 Ibs. being in the form of oxide and sulphide. 

This production may be said to represent the greater part of the world’s 
output, as very little 1s reported from abroad outside of the small quanti- 
ties made in Norway, Sweden and Germany. Fora part of the year the 
Société le Nickel, in France, has had its works and its mines in New Cale. 
donia closed. the stocks on hand being sufficient to meet all requirements 
for the metal for some time to come. The demand for nickel, except for 
use in steel making, does not seem to increase; and the amount required 
for alloying stee] is still comparatively small. No great increase in the 
use of the metal industrially can be expected until it can be furnished at 
a much lower price than at present. 

Prices.—Notwithstanding a comparatively light demand prices have 
been maintained at nearly the same level through the year. At the close 
of the year the current quotations in New York were 33c. to 36c. per 
pound fer ton lots, and 37c. to 39c. for smaller orders. The limited ex- 
tent of the trade and the absence of competition among producers have 
prevented fluctuations in price. 


QUICKSILVER IN 1896. 


The old California mines have been actively operated during the year, 
and in addition considerable prospecting and development work has 
‘been done in Siskiyou County. Very favorable reports have been re- 
ceived from the new cinnabar properties in the Cleelum district, Kittitas 
County, Wash. There are many otber quicksilver Iccalities in the 
United States, as the old ones in Oregon, the new discoveries in Texas 
and Colorado, and some scattering occurrences in Utah, Idaho and else- 
where, but, as hitherto. the California mines are the main reliance. 

Receipts of quicksilver at San Francisco during the first 11 months of 
1896 were 27,165 flasks, and estimating December arrivals on the basis of 
the two preceding months the total would be 29,165 flasks (of 764 tbs. = 
2,231,122 Ibs ), valued at $1,079,105, at an average New York quotation of 
$37 per flask. The receipts at San Francisco gauge the rate ot production 
very fairly, but do not give the actual total, as the reports do not include 
shipments direct from the minesto New York by rail and quicksilver 
sold and shipped to gold and silver mines in this country without going 
to San Francisco at al]. The total production of the United States, prac- 
tically all of which comes from the California mines, is ¢stimated at 
33,012 flasks (2,525,418 lbs.) in 1896, having a value of $1,221,444 at the 
average New York price. This is 2,110 flasks less than the output in 
1895, which was 35,122 flasks. Asthe receipts at San Francisco during 
‘the first half of the year had been unusually heavy this apparent decline 
in the total production for the year was unexpected. 

Exports by sea from San Francisco have been brisk, going mainly to 
China, Mexico, British Columbia, Australasia(especially to New Zealand), 
and Central and South America. 

The figures of the production of the Spanish and Austrian mines for 


the year just closed will not be at hand for some time. but it is under- 
stood that there has been little change as compared with their output in 
1895. An increase is said to have been made by the Mexican mines, but 
—_ by no means produce enough quicksilver to meet the home require- 
ments. 

Prices.—The New York market opened at $40 per flask in January, 
with £7 7s. 6d. in London. These prices held until the middle of 
February, when the New York quotation fell to $37.50 and London to 
£7 2s. 6d. Another shaip drop cecurred in March, quotations going to 
$35 and £6 17s. 6d. respectively, but the New York market quickly re- 
covered to $37.50. In May and June the New York quotation shaded off 
to $37, following the successive drops to £6 ids. and £6 10s. in London. 
Again in July and August prices fell to $35.50, the London rate touching 
$6 7s. 6d.; but in the early part of September there was a reaction to $36 
and £6 10s., and toward the end of the month to $86.75 and £6 12s. 6d., 
which quotations were maintained to the close of the year. In view of 
the acuvity in gold mining in all the world’s gold districts, and the fair 
demand from China for supplies for making vermilion, with other us¢s 
remzining the same, a better scale of prices might have been looked for. 

Imports of quicksilver into Great Britain for the 11 months, ending 
November 30th, 1896, were 3,536,178 Ibe., as against 3,693,369 lbs., valued 
at £331,780 ($1,658,909), dung the correspc nding period f 1895—a falling 
off of 157,211 lbs. Re-exports from Great Britain during the 11 months 
were 2,354,297 Iks. in 1896 and 2,624,921 Ibs. for the correspc nding 11 
months of 1895—a decline of 270,624 ibs. The excess of in:ports over re- 
exports indicates a British consumption and increase of stock during the 
first 11 months of 1896 of 1,181,881 Ibs. in all. 





TIN IN 1896. 


The prc duction of tin in the United States remained at the zero foint 
during 1896. No metal was reported, nor was there even any prospecting 
carricd on. The ill-success of past work has apparently discouraged all 
efforts. The consumption of tin, which in 1895 was increased owing to 
the growth of the tinplate industry in this ccuntiy, decreased somewhat 
in 1896, owing to the general business depression. 

The world’s supplies of tin have continued to come from the Malay 
Peninsula, the Dutch East Indies and Australia. Straits tin, as the 
metal from the Malay Peninsula is called, continues to be the most 
important factor in the supply. but the production of Banka, Billiton and 
Singkep tin is increasing. There has been very little change in tke 
Australian output. For 12 months ending November 30th, the total sup- 
plies of tin delivered in Europe and the United States are estimated at 
59,135 long tons. of which 47,900 tens were Straits tin and 4,455 tons 
Australian tin. Stocks on hand in store and afloaton November 30th, 
were estimated at 32.789 tons, an increase of 5,478 tons over the corrc- 
sponding date in 1895. 

The imports of tininto the United States for the ten months ending 
October 31st were 35,638,425 Ibs., showing a decrease of 9,855,906 Ibs., or 
21:7%, as compared with the corresponding period in 1895. 

The supplies of tin have, in fact, increased more rapidly than the con- 
sumption, with the results shown in the market reports which follow. 


THE NEW YorK TIN MARKET IN 1896. 


Values for tin were depressed throughout the entire year in conse- 
quence of the bad statistical position, which several times during the year 
became quite alarming. On January Ist, 1896, the total visible supplies 
were 28,265 tons, or 3,348 tons more than in the previcus year, while on 
April 1st the excess over the previous year was 6,238 tons. Then there 
was a falling off, which was due mainly to a great deal of tin having 
been accumulated in the East, where it was he!d back for speculative ac- 
count, so that on July Ist the exccss had gone down to 2,430 tons, but 
during the next three months shipments increased, and on October 31st, 
the total visible supplies amounted to 35,516 tons, or 4,725 tons more than 
in 1895, and on December 31st the visible supplies were 33,000 tons as 
against 27.000 tons in 1895, or 6,000 toxs more. 

As far as can be made cut. production in the East appears to have 
reached its maximum about the middle of the year, and at this moment 
it can fairly be assumed that from the Straits Settlements supplics will 
remain stationary for some little time to come. 

The total production of tin still appears to be scmewhatin excess of 
the apparent consumption, and as long as this continues, there is very 
little chance of prices advancing, unless strong speculative factors can 
give sufficient support to the markets. It will be noticed that the total 
shipments for the year, so far as exports from Singapore and Penang are 
concerned, are only slightly below the quantity shipped in 1895, but it is 
evident that some tin is still held back, thcugh perhars not so much as 
at the end of the previous year. In any case, the stocks remain large, 
and are sufficient for about an eight to nine months’ supply, so that it 
would require rather an increase in consumption to get down to the level 
of only two years ago. 

Under the circumstances, it is certainly not astonishing that through- 
out the year prices kept cn a lower level than fora number of years yast, 
and during a not inconsiderable portion of the year ruled only slightly 
above 13c. per lb. 

Deliveries in the United States have rather increased, thanks to the 
sound and healthy development in the tin industry of the country. Not 
many years ago, it was still considered the monopoly of Wales to prcduce 
tin and terne plates cheaper than in any other part of the world, but the 
energy of our home manufacturers has since proved the fallacy of this 
theory. And now that this comparatively new industry has taken root 
in this country, it has come to stay, and there is no possibility—protection 
or no protection—that the foreigners will again take possession of the 
markets asin former times: and there is no reason why this should 
not be so, considering that raw material can be had here just as ‘ad- 
vantageously as abrcad, and the slight extra ccst in Jabor is offset by the 
saving of the freight and boxing on tin plates shipped from the other side. 

The consumption on the part of tin-plate manufacturers had a marked 
influence on our deliveries of tin, and while during the great depression cf 
the summer, imports and deliveries would no doubt have shown a not in- 
considerable decrease, there was actually an increase during every month 
of the year. ; 
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The stability of prices hes been of inestimable benefit to consumers, 
who, as far as it can te ascertained, continue the policy now followed 
for several years of buying only for their immediate wants, which they 


_did chiefly for two reasons : First, the general commercial depression 


during the spring and summer; and, second, owing to the unfavorable 
statistical position. The first reason being now removed, and the second 
likely to change. it is a question now whether it is not time to soméwhbat 
change this policy i be in some supplies in view of a possible rise in 
the article, the more so as it has always been shown that a decline in 
values does not bring about either an expansion or a contraction of the 
tin trade, as for instance is the case with copper and lead. 

At present there are no signs of a large speculation being carried on in 
tin. The English syndicate, which disturbed prices in "94 and 95, has long 
realized on its holdings and gone out of existence, with a result not at all 
gratifying to these mterested. The heayy stocks and still large pro- 
duction, coupled with rather dear money in Europe, is not conducive to a 
repetition cf the operation, at least for the moment, but in the event of 
one or more of these factors changing, a repetition of former operations 
is not at all unlikely. 

Early in January, this year, prices suffered considerably, in conse- 
quence of the failure of one of the largest tin operators on the New York 
Metal Exchange, and a great many transactions were made at 13c, anda 
little below. 

The better feeling which was noticeable in February did not fail to in- 
fluence tin, and very soon the market went up to 134c., but toward the end 
of the month, with the East a free seller, these prices gave way some- 
what, and continued fairly steady during March and April. 

In May, with good deliveries, a good advance set in, and fora time 
prices ruled very firm between 134 and 13%c., which continued up to the 
end of July, but from August on prices showed a decided tendency to 
decline, and by the middle of that month not more than 13§@133c. could 
be realized, which was soon followed by a larger drop. Early in Sep- 
tember 13}c. was the outside figure, and by the end of the month 13c. 
was reached. 

From the beginning of October up to the end of the year, the market 
remained very steady between 12fc. and 18c., one of the main features 
having been that during the entire six months, from July to December, 
spot tin remained exceedingly scarce, and during most of the time com- 
manded a premium of 4@{c., not at all brought about by speculative 
operations, but simply on account of the dearth of the metal. The bulk 
of the heavy shipments which arrived during these months was trans- 
shipped from steamer’s dock direct to the trade, and only small quanti- 
ties were put into warehouse to ke quickly re-shipped before further 
suppliis came ip. The closing quotations are i24@18c. for spot and 
January delivery and 18@134«. for February to April. 


Average Monthly Prices of Tin 


In New. York, for the years 1896, 1895, 1894, 1893, 1892; in 
cents per pound: 








Month. ; 1896. 1895. | 1894. 1893. , 1892. 
Tin: | | | 

SNE 5 ci0ae 00a 13°02 | 13°25 20°16 «=| 19°99 | 20°59 
PCOPUGET..0.05 cccess 13°44 13°35 | 19°69 | 29°30 | 20°09 
PIE 84 5.050000eees 13°30 | 13°20 19°09 | 20°71 | 20°25 
Mao 65684 <dciaes 13°34 14°00 | 19°75 | 20°8L | 20°50 
MEE, Gi xtenckan tas 13°54 14°63 | 20°21 | 19 96 20°80 
Pes cccruarnaied 5 14°15 | 1975 | 19°76 22°00 
OU 56 cacduet P 14°40 19°22 | 19°15 | 21°00 
August...... ; 14°35 «=| 19.22 © 18 8L | 20°50 
September ........| I'l 14°45 | 16°27, 20°14 | 20°35 
OGCBIOE. 625 6scee «| 12 14°65 | 15°35 | 20°84 | 20°50 
November.......... 3 14°40 | 12°56 | 20°61 =| 20°80 
December.......... 2°96 | 13°91 | 18 81 | 20°67 | 20°00 
——_|—$—_ | —_—_ | — —|—- 

ae (43-29 (3405 | 18°08 | 20°15 | 29°60 





The speculative dealings on the New York Metal Exchange, which in 
former years, at times assumed very large proportions, have almost 
entirelv died out, not at all tothe detriment of the trade. 


THE LONDON TIN MARKET IN 1896, 


This market has, on the whole, been steadier than the previous year’s, 
the total range of values for 1896 having been only about £6 per ton, 
whereas the 1895 values varied frcm £58 12s. 6d. to £68 17s. 6d., or over 
£10 per ton. During the year under review, however, the general 
trend of values proved to be toward a decidedly lower level than in the 
preceding year; infact at one point, which will be duly noted in its 
place, the price touched about the lowest figure known, viz., £56 per ton. 

At the outset the market was affected by the perturbations in the 
political world, which here, asin copper, tended to repress speculative 
activity, while the failure of a New York operator assisted the conse- 
quent decline. From £6 17s. 6d. at the close of 1895, Straits tin fell dur- 
ing the first week in January to £57 17s 6d.; but this depression soon 
gave place to a reaction when the political sea grew smoother, and 
although there was not much speculative demand, there was, on the 
other hand, a pretty fair inquiry trom consumers, chiefly, however, for 
alloys, as the tin-plate trade continued ina very unsatisfactory state. 
Silver was an element of further strength, as it remained steady with an 
upward tendency, and, aided by these factors, Straits tin rallied to £59, 
a large government inquiry having at this juncture enhanced the value. 
Sellers coming out at these higher values, a relapse occurred to £58 103. 
cash; but this in its turn was followed by a recovery to £60 7s. 6d.,and so 
the values continued to oscillate between £58 10s. and £60 7s. 6d., the 
latter figuie being about the losing value for the month. 

February was for the most part a colorless month, with no prominent 
speculative movement either way, and with values ruling steady at £61 
5:. cash to £60, the close being at about 15s. per ton above the worst. 
The American market being dull, our market received’no support worth 
naming from that quarter, but features which tended to steady the tone 
were the decrease of about 500 tons in the visible supply for the month 
and the decrease in the quantities of English tin smelted, owing to a fall- 
ing-off in the output at Cornish mines. 

The first week in March was quiet at £60 15s. to £60 5s. cash Straits, 
with ‘Australian at a premium of about 12s. 6d. per ton, and these prices 
to 5s. lower constituted the range also during the remainder of the 
month. Consumers continued to buy moderate quantities, but the spec- 
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ulative element scemed tobe almost non-existent, there being:still:¢on- 
siderable uneasiness felt concerning political affairs and algo as. to the 
cordition of trade and finance in the United States, from whith quartet 
accordingly the tir market again received very little support. During 
the month of March the visible supply, in and afloat to Europe, increased 
to the extent of about 1,300 tons, and the market, after opening a. shade 
firmer at the beginning of April, with business at up to £60 13s. 9d... be- 
gan to fall back steadily, until at the middle of the month it touched £59, 
the decline of silver from 31,,d. to 30}3d. having assisted the downward 
movement. es } 

The remainder of the month passed off quietly, with values ranging 
from the lowest point named up to £59 17s. 6d. cash Straits, while 
the premium for Australian had advanced to about 20s. perton. The 
demand for consumption had been fairly good thr ughout the month, 
but in the absence of active speculation, and with the large shipments 
frcm the Straits, resulting in a fresh increase in visible supplies, while it 
was well known that large stocks were accumulating at Penang, the 
comparative weakness of the market is easily understood. Thé figures 
of the Banca production, published avout this time, also showed an in- 
crease, about 600 tons for 1894-95, as against 1893-94, 

May brought with it no new features of importance, stocks and ship- 
ments continuing heavy in comparison with purchases while speculative 
interest appeared almust completely dormant. London stocks, in particular 
had largely increased, though their being in firm hands obviated any pi éss~ 
ing danger to values from that source, while against that fact there was 
the consideration that America, having so long abstained ffom active 
buying, had let her stocks run very low. Values during this month niled 
very steadily on the whole, the entire range being comprised between 
the figures £59 8°. 9d. and £60 L2s. 6d. cash Straits. 

During the first fortnight of June the value of Straits tin remained 
steady at £59 17s. 6d. to £60 12s. 6d. cash. In the third week there was a 
sudden spurt, caused by acertain amount of speculative activity, in- 
duced, perhaps, by the stronger copper market, and arise to £61 15s. ° 
took place, the month closing. however, about £1 per ton lower again. 

During July the tendency cf the article was, in the main, toward 
easier rates, and the total decline for the month was’ about £1 per ton. 
The causes of the depression were those already ailuded to, the chief faé- 
tors being the lethargy of speculation in face of the continued large ship- 
ments from the Straits and of the uneasiness felt as to the issue of the 
struggle between the rival factions in the States, where trade ‘and ‘man- 
ufacture were suffering greatly. 

The closing values for July were steadily maintained during the earlier 
part of August, at least approximately, cash Straits being dealt in‘ at £60 
to £60 2s. 6U., and three months at £60 10:. to £60 13s. 9d., but toward 
the close of the second week the liquidation of considerable ‘quantites ‘of 
spot tin brought about a fall of a few shillings. Silver, too, which hed 
long remained fairly firm at over 31d. per oz., now declined to 308d., 
though there was a slight rally before the close. A small demand from 
America for early delivery and fairly good demand here for the same 
position, improved the value temporarily, but the month closed dull at 
£59 5s. cash and £59 15s. for three monthe. 

Early in September the uneasiness felt in financial ard political circles 
and the fear of a tight money market, were reflected in the advance frem 
2¢ (at which it had stood for about two years) to first 24% and then 3¢, in 
the Bank of England rate of discount, and by this, together with the con- 
tinued excessive output at mines, and a further fall in silver, the position 
of tin was greatly aggravated, so that free ‘“‘bear’ speculation was’ in- 
duced, resulting inthe value running rapidly down to the record pri¢e 
alluded to at the opening of this report, the figure £56 being reached «arly 
in October for spot Straits, a figure so low that authurities consider it 
certain if continued for any length of time to arrest the over-producticn 
which had so long been weighing upon the market. Silver had also 
shared in the downward tendency, and after various fluctuations finally 
elosed for October at 2915d. However, the bottom price of tin 
referred to above, was soon replaced by better values, the low level hav- 
ing tempted buyers, especially on the Continent, and their purchases 
raised prices, before October closed, to nearly £5¥ per ton. 

At the beginning of November the recovery in silver to 30,4,d. was 
attended by a further advance to £59 5s. for spot tin, but despite the rc- 
sult of the Presidential election in the States, the improvement was not 
maintained, a fresh relapse in silver inducing a drop of nearly £1 in the 
price of Straits. But we shcald here point out that even with the large 
shipments made during the year from the Straits, the general statistical 
position had been steadily improving, for consumption had been very 
active, the result being that the quantities of tin delivered ‘actually ex- 
ceeded those of supplies for the period of 12 months ending with Novein- 
ber 30th, whereas in the two preceding similar periods supplies had ex- 
ceeded by several thousand tons per annum the figures of consump ion. 

Further, the shipments for the 12 months against the previous-similar 
period show a decline of about 1,000 tons, and with the improved con- 
dition of the tinplate trade in America, and bearing in mind the gener- 
ally admitted fact that the Straits production has about attained its 
maximum, it will be seen that everything augurs well for the continu- 
ance of the improvement in the statistics. : 

The month cioses with Straits tin at £58 2+. 6d. cash and £59 three 
months, while Australian still commands a premium of about 32s. 6d. 
per ton for good brands. English tin is held for £62 to £62 10s for com- 
mon ingots, £63 to £63 10s. for bars and £64 to £64 10s, for refined 
ingots. 


ZINC IN 1896. 





The production of zinc in this country in 1896 was 77,084, short tons. 
Tbe conditions of the markets here and abroad will be found below. The 
Western zinc producers have worked during the year under rather unfav- 
orable conditions, a large production and a decreased demand having com- 
bined to make the situation a difficult one. The combination of smelters 
in the Missouri-Kansas district had a considerable part of its producing 
capacity idle during the year. At the present time this. com- 
bination is losing ground and as the year closed it wag actually 


‘making less metal than the outside smelters. In the “ East 














matters have been in much better condition and the Eastern producers 
have generally been busy. They have succeeded not only in supplying 
the current demand, but in placing a considerable quantity of their spel- 
ter abroad, exports having been large, especially in the closing months of 
the year. Besides the shipments of spelter there have been some exports 
of ore, for which good prices have been obtained in Europe. These ores 
have been from the New Jersey mines and have gone in the form of con- 
centrates. 

The production of zinc oxijie in the United States in 1896 was 16,799 
short tons. which compares with 22,690 tons in 1895, showing a decrease 
of 5,891 tons, or 25% for the year. 


THE NEW YORK SPELTER MARKET IN 1896. 


During the past year the course of the spelter market has been sub- 
jected to violent fluctuations, more or less due to what may justly be 
called artificial circumstances. For a number of years past the position 
of the smelters of zinc ores has not been a desirable one; they had to 
struggle very hard in order to get meager profits. The competition of 
the different smelters when buying their ores has, since the growth of 
the industry, been so keen that only the best-managed works were able 
to show some returns for the capital invested, which in any case were 
not what they might or ought to have been. Very often long periods ex- 
isted when the metal contained in the ore was worth more. after adding 
smelting, refining and incidental charges, than the refined spelter could 
be marketed at, and, naturally, those interested have been considering 
for a long time past what steps, if any. could be taken to put the busi- 
ness on a better paying basis. Various attempts to this effect had been 
made in the past, but always failed, until in January last a number of 
smelters were united, partly by purchase and partly by lease. in 
a new company, called the Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company, and 
which was comprised of the following works: Cherokee Smelting and 
Refining Company. Robert Lanyon & Company’s two works in Pittsburg 
and Nevada. S. H. Lanyon & Brothers, Pittsburg & St. Louis Zinc Com- 
pany, Girard Zinc Company, Rich Hill, Scammonsville and Columbia 
Smelting companies, with a total output of from 30,000 to 35,000 tons of 
spelter per annum, while all the other Western producers, with an output 
of about 40,000 tons per annum, remained outside of this combination. 

At the beginning of the year large stocks had been accumulated from 
former production, which weighed heavily on the market. Besides, con- 
sumption was not brisk, and export. on account of the lower prices in 
Europe, not feasible: thus the combination determined on the policy of 
closing down a number of the newly acquired works and concentrating 
the smelting to others in order to reduce expenses. This policy would 
necessarily have had the effect of relieving the market (which would 
doubtless have righted itself before long) of the large stocks, but for this 
the new combine would not wait. and at once exercised its newly ac- 
quired power and drove prices up very quickly, which procedure was not 
at all to the liking of the consumers, who from that time on become rather 
indifferent. as they could always supply themselves, to a fair extent, 
from the independent smelters: besides, during the spring and summer 
months galvanizing trade fell off to an alarming extent, and consumption 
was poorer than for a long time past. Thus, in spite of the heavily re- 
duced production, stocks did not decrease in due proportion, and this led 
to quite a considerable fall in prices. 

Wiile early in January 3°5"c. St. Louis was about the highest price obtain- 
able, the market scon hardened when it became known that a new com- 
pany was being formed. and about the end of the month 3°75c. St. Louis had 
been reached. which advance made further progress during February and 
March, when 4c. St. Louis and 4°25c. New York were established. By the 
end of April, signs of weakness began to appear; more furnaces had to 
be closed down, and at the beginning of May 3°75c. St. Louis and 4c. New 
York were again the outside figures. and during that and the next two 
months a very irregular and flat tendency prevailed. 

In the meantime, the expansion of trade in Europe and the large de- 
mand for galvanized iron from the East had brought about a consider- 
able advance in prices on the other side. so much so that the time was 
drawing near when it was likely that American spelter could be ex- 
ported. To do this. however. prices here had to come down to a still 
Jower level, and as consumption during July and August was really very 
poor, prices fell slowly, and at the beginning of September 3°25 to 3°30c. St. 
Louis was accepted. and then heavy sales were made for export. partly 
for immediate delivety and partly for delivery up to the end of the year. 
In all, from 6,00) to 7,009 tons were thus marketed abroad. Tais enabled 
the holders to at last clear out the long-accumulated stocks, and spelter 
could again improve on its own merits, so that by the beginning of Oc- 
tober 3°50>. St. Louis was freely paid. 

During October, home consumption became decidedly better. followed 
by such a large demand immediately after the general election had been 
settled, that it was hardly possible to ship out the spelter quickly enough, 
Stocks were depleted, a great many furnaces were idle, and during the 
scramble for spelter, for immediate shiprnent, prices shot up very 
‘ quickly, and 4c. St. Louis was again reached, a figure considerably above 
Average Monthly Prices of Speiter 


In New York, for the years 1896, 1895, 1894, 1893, 1892; in 
cents per pound: 















Month. } 1896. | 1895. | 1804. ; 1893. | 1892. 

_ Spelter: 
January ... 3°75 3°28 | 3°56 | 4°39 4°69 
February... 403 | 3:20 | 3°85 | 4-39 | 4-69 
arch..... 4°20 | 3°23 | 3°89 | 4°28 | 4°89 
April 419 | 3°30 | 3°62 | 4°38 | 4°68 
7 SRE 398 | 3°50 | 347 | 441 | 4°79 
PE chskbnbabessct 4°10 , 3°65 | 3°40 4°27 4°71 
EEE 3°97 | 3°75 | 3°43 | 4°13 | 4°78 
MEE coun cnccte 3°76 | 4°15 | 3°38 | 3°89 | 4°69 
September......... 3°60 | 4°39 | 3°44 | 36y | 4°53 
eee 3°72 | 4°10 | 3°45 | 3°68 | 4°41 
November..........| 3°99 | 3°55 | 3°36 | 3°65 | 4:47 
December.......... 4-14 3°49 | 3°43 3°80 | 4°40 
OS ee 3% | 3°63 | 352 | 408 | 4-63 














the parity of values abroad. Part of the spelter contracted for export 
and which had not. been shipped, was then bought back; one after 
another of the furnaces was lighted so that very soon the scarcity passed 
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away, and with trade becoming very much quieter toward the end of 
November, the market suddenly became quite flat. Atthe end of that 
month 3c. was accepted, followed in December by a further decline, and 
by the end of the month, 3$c. St. Louis and 4c. New York were the rul- 
ing prices. 

Prices of ore from September on, or rather from the tirie when trade 
improved, were driven up very fast, and again the old com, ints were 
heard that the smelting of zinc ores is unprofitable. Neveith.’ess, new 
producers have already entered the field, as new works have en built 
in Iola, Nevada and Upland, and already rumors are current that ne or 
two more will soon start. 

While home consumption has during the year been very unsatisfac- 
tory, it is likely to become very much better next year, and if prices 
abroad keep up to their present level or goa little higher, there may 
again come a time when exports may be resumed. On the other hand, a 
not inconsiderable increase in the production during the coming year 
may be looked for. 


THE ORE MARKET OF THE JOPLIN DISTRICT IN 1896. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Zinc Blende.—-The conditions prevalent in the ore market in Joplin 
during the year 1896 seem to indicate that the price of zinc blende 
does not altogether depend on the quoted price of spelter in St. Louis, 
which is supposed to govern the prices in this market, but depends rather 
on the law of supply and demand. At various times during the year the 
price paid for the best grade of zinc blende has been much below what it 
should have been, judged by its assay value based on the quoted price of 
spelter in St. Louis; and it is noticeable that this has occurred when the 
surplus ore on hand was a temptation to buyers to hammer down prices. 
At other times, when the supply of high-grade ore was short, the competi- 
tion among buyers has sent the price up for a longer or shorter period 
to a point higher than the price of spelter would justify on an assay 
valuation. The operators of the district have learned a valuable lesson 
from the fluctuations of the market during the past four years, and a 
marked falling off in the production has this year generally followed any 
noticeable cut in prices, so that at no time has a surplus accumulated of 
sufficient size to force down prices to the point at which large quantities 
were sold in the years 1893, 1894 and 1895. 

The year was generally favorable for mining operations, with the excep- 
tion of the month of May. when a succession of heavy rains flocded many 
of the big producing mines in the district and caused a suspension of 
work for some weeks. The Center Creek mines at Webb City, which for 
years had produced more zinc ore than any other mines in the district, were 
the heaviest sufferers. These mines have produced during their history 
as much as 1,000 tons of ore per week, but for a short time their pro- 
duction was entirely cut off and it was not until October ist that the 
ground was thoroughly drained so that operations on a large scale could 
be resumed. 

Taken altogether the season has been a fairly prosperous one and the 
output of zinc ore has been increased to the extent of 17,190.0380 Jbs., the 
total production for the year having been reported as 306,164,649 Ibs. 
These figures represent the actual sales reported by the ore buyers and 
have been veritied wherever possible from the books of the companies 
operating the mines. The greater part of this increase is due to the 
opening of new mines at Galena, Kan., in and around Joplin and also at 
the other camps in the district. Galena has been particularly fortunate 
in the discovery of large bodies of liigh-grade ore on the North Empire 
Company’s lease and on the DeGraff Brothers’ lease about a mile north of 
the city, while the developments inside and adjoining the city limits have 
been equally great. 

Among the big tracts to be opened in Joplin are the 700 acres of the old 
Oswego Mining Company. The company was in the hands of a receiver 
for a year, but its affairs were finally settled this year and the land and 
machiuery were sold to St. Louis capitalists who organized a company to 
operate the land, which is known as the Bankers’ Land and Mining Com- 
pany. 

The Joplin City Mining Company has opened up and drained the 
O’ Keefe land south of the Bankers’. The Bunker Mining Company has 
opened up and drained the Cottonwood Hollow lease and is taking out 
large quantities of zinc ore. At Lone Elm, where operations had been 
suspended for years, a tract of 120 acres has been reopened by E. N. Perry, 
an operator of large exp2rience, who has putin the heaviest and most 
costly pumping plant in the entire district. and has completely drained 
the ground and opened up the rich ore bodies formerly worked. 

The year has also been marked by new developments at Aurora, Alba, 
Duenweg, Stotts City. Oronogo and Carterville, and large tracts have 
been opened at Midway, between Webb City and Joplin, by Col. T. J. 
Steers, who now owns some of the best producing mines in the district. 
Other tracts have been opened by the Free Coinage Company, which is 
makipg over three carloads of zinc ore weekly, and by the Central Com- 
pany, which is making over two carloads weekly. At theclose of the year 
there is little or no surplus ore on hand, and there is a marked improve- 
ment in the situation over the opening of the year when there was a sur- 
plus estimated at 2,000 tons, with a decreasing demand. During the year 
Vivian & Sons, of Swansea, Wales, had an agent in the field purchasing 
ore, but the attempt to export the ore did not prove very successful and 
only about fifteen cars were purchased for shipment. 

The Cherokee-Lanyon Spelter Company was enabled to relieve the 
congested condition of the ore market during June, July and August by 
the purchase of large quantities of ore in consequence of a contract made 
by them for 500 carloads of spelter which they shipped to Liverpool, 
England. W. & J. Lang also shipped 1° ~ars to Havre, France. 

The ore market commenced to move upward during September and 
the price has advanced steadily and slowly to thepresent time. The 
average price paid during the year for zinc ore was as follows: 





Month. Per ton. ; Month. 

January. Baek Se CU eee 
February -. 23.50 | August..... 
March... . 23.00 | September. 


. 23.00 | October.... 





The combined value of the lead and zine ore sold during the year 





as 


As 





as 
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was $3,814,782, against $3,917,929 for the year 1895, but the falling 
off in the sum total was due to the low price and the lighter produc- 
tion of lead. 

Lead Ores.—Lead mining in this district is governed by the same con- 
ditions that rule in regard to zinc mining, as in most cases the same 
ground produces both ores. This year, however, the pig lead market has 
been in so unsettled a condition that prices have been extremely unsatis- 
factory for ores and sales have been light ; while there is at the present 


_ time a surplus on hand of about 2,000,000 Ibs. 


The output of lead this year was 53,853,920 lbs. as against 62,587,470 
Ibs. for the year 1895. The falling-off in the productions to the extent 
of 8,733,550 lbs. is due to the low price and the lack of prospect work 
which would have been carried on in a fairly prosperous year. 

Joplin has an excellent local market for lead. The Picher Lead Com- 
pany, whose works are very extensive, and which makes white lead as 
well as pig lead, and the Case & Serge Smelting Works at Grand Falls, 
about five miles from the city, consume large quantities of ore. A good 
deal is also shipped to Colorado for fluxing silver ores. 

The average price for the year was $16.04 per thousand pounds and the 
average monthly prices were as follows: 









Per 1,000 Per 1,00 
Month. lbs, Month. lbs. 
PONE os is adens’ <daS cxkdenawaeuwas NS PR ET a5 705s haa cew sews. Gihdoneeeroucne $16.09 
tebruary.. cus NTE) BOOS. F acse i. sesin see co ee 
March... om «+» 17,25 | Spetember. 14.00 
, | AES --- 16.50] October.... 14.25 
May... --- 16.50] November.......... soo. See 
PUNO A wdiosasets Satseweusntnacenewons SF SIs oc ctccesictsecnas esvecess 16.50 





The total output for the district, which has its center at Joplin, has 
been as follows for two years, in pounds : 


1895. 1896. Changes. 
et ONO oss sweaiosnanesess 228,974,610 306,161,640 Inc. 17,190,030 
DME CBs do skiccaasesenss ines 62,587,470 53,853.920 Dee. 8,733,550 


The total market value or selling price of these ores in 1895 was $3,917,- 
929, and in 1896 it was $3,814,732 ; showing a decrease of $103,197 for the 
year just closed, 


COAL IN 1896. 





The production of coal in the United States in 1896 will be found on 
another page. In the following columns the conditions of the great 
= trade and of the more important local markets are very fully 
treated. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE IN 1896. 


The opening of the past year found the anthracite coal trade in a con- 
dition that in many respects can be characterized as desperate. The year 
preceding had been one of trials and tribulations, which, however bitter, 
were of benefit to the producing interests in at least one particular—they 
furnished experience that indicated the necessity of radical changes in 
the manner of conducting business affairs. Though experienced men 
had been at the helm and wise leaders had given directions that, if 
properly obeyed, would have averted much of the disaster that did occur, 
the danger of total annihilation was imminent at the opening of the year 
1896. The trade was beset with undercurrents and false trade winds 
that carried the ship and its crew in every direction but that in which 
they desired to go, yet they were compelled to dri‘t, hecause they had 
themselves launched their craft upon this sea of trouble. 

Put in a nutshell, there are two stubborn conditions which have done 
more to demoralize the anthracite coal business than all the other con- 
ditions combined. These two are (1) a limited market and (2)a practically 
unlimited ability to produce. 

Like all new materials put upon the market, anthracite coal in its early 
days had to win its way into the class of commodities which, once used, 
are used again, and which are first desirable, then needful, and finally 
indispensable. Anthracite coal in this way came to be looked upon as‘an 
absolute necessity which nothing else would be able tosupplant. As in 
many another instance, this sense of security was destined to be rudely 
shaken. Bituminous coal came to share the field and strive with anthra- 
cite for a part of the patronage the latter was enjoying. Krom the very 
start bituminous coal had an advantage in its abundance and lower cost 
of production, and in many cases was on an equal footing with anthra- 
cite in the efficiency of results obtained from its use. Mechanical im- 
provements and the gradual perfection of processes in the arts naturally 
tended to widen the possibilities of the cheaper and more abundant fuel 
at the expense of the dearer one. Not only, therefore, did anthracite coal 
fail to win its way further into the essential needs of the times, but it 
wes supplanted oe coal where before it had enjoyed an exclu- 
sive monopoly. e hear anthracite coal spoken of as a domestic fuel, 
and this is the field which competition with bituminous coal has forced 
it largely to occupy to-day, its use as a steam coal having very greatly 
decreased. So much, briefly, on the question of limited market. 

There has never yet been a field which offered good returns for those 
who were at work in it, but that they were joined by others who desired 
to share the profits. And it might be addcd that this never has been the 
case without resulting in an overcrowding of the ficld. This has been 
the experience of the anthracite coal market, into which new producers 
have continually found their way. The increase in numbers, however, 
is not so important a factor in this instance as the ability to produce 
among those already in the field. Mechanical genius not only served to 
increase the use of bituminous coal at the expense of anthracite, but it 
was busy devising apparatus by which the output of the collieries could be 
greatly increased. Ten years ago an anthracite breaker that could in one 
day prepare 1,000 tons of coal for market was considered a wonder. To- 
day, such a capacity is remarkable for itssmallness, for we have breakers 
that can without difficulty prepare 1,500, 2,000 and even 2,500 tons of 
coalin a day cf 10 hours. The total output, however, has not increased 
in the same proportion, for in 1885 the total tonnage was 31,750,546 tons, 
while 10 years later, in 1895, it was 46,545,760 tons. And it must be 
remembered that the latter tonnage was reached when the market was in 
an exceedingly sluggish condition. Coal went begging, had tobe dis- 
posed of at a sacrifice, and the mines were kept working but little better 

than half time, 


The advent of 1896 found the anthracite coal interest fully cognizant 
of their shortcomings during the year just closed, and equally conscious 
of thé fact that ‘little market” and ‘‘much coal” was at the bottom of it 
all. The question was: ‘‘What shall be done to improve matters?” The 
a they gave is found in the following brief summary of the year's 
events: 

_The Market During 1896.—January opened with such dull market con- 
ditions that prices had a tendency to decline. Orders were few in number 
and small in size, and quotations for the various sizes were: $3.35 to 
$3.40 for stove, $3.10 to $3.20 for egg and chestnut, and $2.90 to $3.00 for 
broken, all net on board. Although rumors were abroad that a meeting of 
presidents was to be held to outline a policy for the year, such rumors 
were denied by various officials of the producing companies. So far as 
the publ c knew, the go-as-you-please methods of carrying on the trade 
were to be continued. The middle of the month found the demands from. 
buyers as poor, and even worse, than at the beginning, with che result 
that prices were 10c. to 15°. lower per ton. Just as this time came 
the first ripple of excitement in the trade. Presidents Samuel Sloan, of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; J. Rogers Maxwell, of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, and E. P. Wilbur. of the Lehigh Valley, 
issued a call to the other coal-carrying roads for a conference to 
discuss the condition of the coal trade and arrange for a restoration 
of prices. This announcement had little effect upon the  vol- 
ume of business transacted during the week following its 
publication, buyers apparently being confident that no immediate change 
would occur to increase prices. Quotations at the end of the week proved 
the correctness of their belief. At the meeting of the presidents above 
mentioned, it was decided to ‘‘allot” to each producing company a cer- 
tain proportion of the entire output, but when it came to determine these 
proportions upon the output figures of 1895, there was a disagreement, it 
being claimed by some that their 1895 figures did not fairly represent their 
capacity. It was decided to appo'nt a new committee, consisting of 

President J. Rodgers Maxwell, of the Jersey Central; President E. B. 
Thomas, of the Erie, and Vice-President E. R. Holden of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, to recommend new percentages and other plans 
to improve trade for the sellers. One week before the close of the month 
the Engineering and Mining Journal gave warning of the increase 
in coal prices that was to take place so soon, and advised buyers 
to place their orders at once. Upto two days before the close of the 

month the following were the ruling prices for coal: Stove, $3.20 to $3.25; 
egg. $2.45 to $3; chestnut, $2.85 to $2.25; broken, $2.75, all net on board. 
On January 30th the presidents of the coal-carrying companies held a 
meeting at which the report of the previously appointed committee of 
three was submitted, and adopted. The various companies were allotted 
the following percentages of the ‘otal output: 







Percent. 

IE Oe PN ccabecnciscadeuawad secackeuaudscntatacaas 20°50 
I en ccuddadde Rivaicumaniesecendtséevensdanentwaaeuc 15°bd 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western............. i cove 13°35 
New Jersey Central........ aa 11°70 
Pennsylvania Railroad.... a ««e OS 
ET a, on. Na cledddcudacdsdceeodassdeteeeceédeescucns 9°60 
SEY as AL ARLIse AD ERE Lee aa dudtadneeNTeebeeseee sade wiewsadancgeee 4°00 
Pennsylvania Coal Company.............eeeeeee jeheeieeee eet aaasoe 4°00 
ee ON ian ncs dey dieses cdestidcccucdeveceecnetees 3°50 
New York, Su-quehanna & Weatecn......... ccc. ccccccccccsessess . +20 
DROW Ey CI Ge WU NOE io ao viccice cide bite cessciccceetsncccee 3°10 
IEE .cadwc ts dee sacbetnnbiietudkaeusetes: pcagvenetudsascndandeess 160°00 


In addition to agreeing upon percentages for 1896, a standing commit- 
tee of five, consisting of Presidents Maxwell, of the Jersey Central; Harris, 
of the Philadelphia & Reading; Wilbur, of the Lehigh Valley; Thomas, 
of the Erie, and Walters,of the Delaware. Susquehanna & Schuylkill, was 
appointed to formulate a plan for carrying the anthracite coal under a 
plan similar to that adopted for the freight traffic of the Trunk Line 
Association. On January 31st the sales agents, acting under instructions 
from the Presidents, held a meeting aad decided on the following tide- 
water prices: Stove, $3.60; egg and chestnut, $3.35; broken, $3.10—an 
advance of 35c. to 40c. per ton. 

February opened with absolutely no new business doing, purchasers 
being dazed at the action just taken by the coal-producing companies. 
In addition the weather was extremely mild, which in itself would have 
made a slow market. The output fcr the month had been fixed at 2.500,- 
000 tons, a remarkable restriction considering that between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 tons had been mined the previous month. The sales agents sat 
quietly by waiting for orders, but no inducements were considered look- 
ing toward the shading of prices below the circular. A few of the indi- 
viaual operators, however, accepted orders at figures 15c. to 20c. below 
the circular, because, as they said. they had not sold as far ahead at the 
cld rates as the large companies did. Asthe month advanced business 
did not increase very materially. but the market acquired an air of firm- 
ness that had been unknown to it before. About the middle of February 
colder weather prevailed for atime, and though it did not last long enough 
to create new business, it did influence the market so that firmer condi- 
tions resulted. This was in pazt also produced by the gencral observance 
of the agreement to restrict the output to 2,500,000 tons. The month 
ended with mild weather, and dealers continuing to hold «ff from pur- 
chasing, in the hope that conditions would take a turn more favorable to 
them. On what little business was done the circular prices were pretty 
freely obtained, and the indications for the future seemed quile prom- 
ising. 

During March the trade conditions settled into astate of quietude 
that remained unbroken throughout the month. The first difference 
of opinion was noticeable at the beginning of the month among the 
various interests since the ‘‘understanding” was reached, but it wasof only 
slight moment.- It was on the question of output; the figures given by dit- 
ferent sales agents did not agree. Later developments showed that this 
matter was properly taken care of, the restriction being guided by the 
market requirements. In this way, stocks of coal in hand were not in- 
creased, but, on the contrary. some companies materially reduced theirs. 
Sales were reported ruther small, but on ail of them the circular prices 
were said to be realized. 

Avril conditions of the trade differed but little from those existing dur- 
ing March, Business was not large, but prices were firm, Public opinion 
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and the passage of the Robbins Anti-Coal Trust Bill put an end to the 
meetings of sales-ag2nts t> recommend restrictions and m ike other 
suggestions, Opinions, informally expressed, placed the probable output 
for the month at 3.000.000 tons. All matters of this sort were from this 
time forward reported as having been arrived at through ‘informal 
talks” that naturally took place vetween the heads of the interests In- 
volved. A week before the close of the month rumors were general that 
prices were to be advanced on May Ist, the representatives generally ex- 
pressing themselves in favor of such a step. : : 

May saw the anticipated advances in the schedule of prices, the circu- 
lar generally taking effect upon the opening @ay (the Philadelphia & 
Reading circular was issued April 27th). Tne advance was 29c. per ton 
on all prepared sizes, which made the cost of stove coal $4, egg and 
chestnut $3.75, and broken $3.50 per ton. This action was, of course, fol- 
lowed by a dearth of orders, shipments being mostly on orders placed 
during the previous month. By the end of May it was reported that 
good companies were able to buy at a net circular rate of $3.85 for stove, 
$3.60 for egg and chestnut, and $3.35 for broken, all net on board, the 
full rates obtaining only on small orders. The production for the month 
was 3.125,170 long tons. 

In June a new element came into the anthracite coal trade, to further 
depress general conditions, in the shape of the political question. Busi- 
ness was rather quiet during the entire time, and the only point of 
special interest was the rumor of another advance on July ist. This was 
announced by the Philadelphia & Reading Company on June 24th. The 
circular rates then became: Stove, $4.25: egg and chestnut, $4, and 
broken, $3.75. The tonnage for the month was 3.314,196 tons. _ 

July and August were months of mid-summer quietude, in which both 
producer and retailer were as inactive as they well could be without 
going out of business entirely. The consumption of coal for all purposes 
fell off very much, which kept the distribu'ing end of the business from 
warming up over its work, while the prospective 25c. advance, which 
the producing interests still had up their sleeves, together with the 
unkind reception which they knew from past experience it would re- 
ceive, made them very wary, not to speak of the assistance given by the 
August weather. Each month, however, the output increased a ‘*cool 
quarter million tons, at a time when market conditions warranted a 
decrease of fully that amount. . 

September opened with another new circular, prices having been ad- 
vanced 25c.a ton on ail domestic sizes, becoming $4.50 for stove, $4.25 
for egg and chestnut und $4 for broken. A more active business was re- 
ported at this time, principally on orders that had been placed at the July 
circular of prices befure the end of August. With these filled, a reaction 
set in, and the rest of the month was very quiet. About this time it be- 
came generally known that the circular prices were not being realized, 
and had not been at any previous time as fully and as promptly as the 
public had been led to suppose. Concessions of all kinds were made to 
eff ct sales, and the ‘* understanding ” that bad been governing the trade 
since February had developed into a ‘*‘ misunderstanding.” In the mean- 
time the production still tended upward, the September output reaching, 
in round numbers, 3,750,000 tons. 

October and November conditions, in the main, were a continuation of 
those in September. The usual fall trade did not material ze because the 
weather remained uniformly mild and because business was generally 
depressed. Regardless of these unfavorable circumstances, the output 
for each month approximated 4,500,000 tons, which amount was fully 
1,000,000 tons above what it was to the interest of the producers to mine. 
No wonder the circular prices could not be obtained, and the trade de- 
veloped into a condition that was characterized by one of the sales agents 
as ‘* very discouraging.” 

General Observations.—The year, as a whole, can without fear of con- 
tradiction be put down as an improvenent over 1895. There was more 
method in the conduct of affairs, which, in turn, resulted in better prices 
and, though the total output for the year fell short of the 1895 outpuc ly 
about 3.000,000 tons, the gross receipts resulted in greater net earnings. 
The ‘‘understanding” that the producers arrived at in February promised 
better things than were fulfilled later in the year, yet this was nox 
altogether the fault of the ‘‘understanding.” So far as we can learn. 
however, the May, July and September circulars were decided upon at 
the February meeting and carried out according to programme, when it 
must have been suggested to most minds that it would have been better 
to postpone the July circular to September and omit the September cir- 
cular entirely. The practical resu!ts that were obtained by the changes 
as mad- did not even equal those that would have been required by the 
modified schedule as suggested. The latter would have bern better, as it 
would not have shown the weakness of the ‘tunderstanding,” which 
weakness was made only too apparent by the failure of the prearranged 
plans. 

The matter of tonnages also does not seem to have been regulated with 
proper judgment. But this feature of the business had in the past been 
always so grossly in error that it is not to be wondered at thatthe reforms 
that were instituted were not cirried out entirely. When the figures for 
the first six months of 1896 showed a decrease in the output of more than 
13 million tons compared with 1895, the restraint apparently could no 
longer be borne, and the dull summer season siw the tonnage steadily 
increase a quarter million tons each month. But, worst of all, the fall 
trade, on which the fondest hopes of the year had been based as the time 
when past shortcomings could be equalized, proved little better than the 
summer had been. Instead of meeting these conditions with a limited 
output, the attempt was made to ‘* compel the horse to drink,” and the 
matket was given a quantity of coal farin excess of all requirements. 
Without doubt it was one of the greatést errors of the year, and at this 
writing the disastrous effects have hardly begun to disappear. 

In a word, the conditions of the trade are not materially changed and 
have been those which the past would Jead us to expect. What these 
are can be understood by a caretul reading of the article on the ** Evolu- 
tion of the Anthracite Coal Trade” in Vol. IV. of The Mineral Industry. 

Production.—The mistaken and almost childish policy of the companies 
in stopping the publication of the figures for shipments and production 
prevents us from giving the shipments of the different companies, and 
also from giving the actual shipments by months. From undoubted 
authority, however we have learned that the total shipments for 1896 
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may be given at 43,365.000 tons. These figures compare with the ship- 
ments of the previous five vears as follows: 46,545,670 tons in 1895, 
41,391 199 tons in 1894, 43,089,536 tons in 1893, 41,893,316 tons in 1892 
and 40,448.336 tons in 1891. 

As it 1s customary to add 6%to the shipments for ccal consumed at and 
about the mines, the production of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania in 
1896 may therefore be estimated at 45.866,9)0 long tons. 


THE CoAL TRADE OF BUFFALO FOR 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

The anthracite coal trade of Buffalo for 1896 was without any particu- 
lar features of importance. Prices advanced 60c. from opening quota- 
tions to the close at wholesale per gross ton, and 25c. at retail per net ton 
delivered. The receipts by railroads for the year fell off atout 200,000 net 
tons, and the shipments by I:ike 220,700 net tons. The movement by 
canal eastward and westward was very light. Lake freights on coal 
fluctuated from 20c. to 60c. to Chicago and Milwaukee, and from 20c. to 
50c, to Duluth and Lake Superior ports; the average rate to Chicago 
was 39c. ; to Milwaukee 37c. and to Duluth 27c. per net ton free on and 
off. Trade was only moderate all the year, as so many citizens use 
natural gas for fuel,and the range of temperature during the winter 
months was comparatively high. 

There was more or less trouble during the year in consequence of deal- 
ers cutting prices, in spite of the efforts of the Coal Exchange to prevent 
it. However, trade was done at a profit-—an improvement over 1895 in 
this respect. 

The use of electricity lessened materially the consumption of illuminat- 
ing gas. Atthe beginning of December 1,000 H. P. of electricity was re- 
ceived daily from Niagara Falls, the precursor of a supply of many 
thousand horse-power next year. 

The bituminous coal trade was of only moderate volume, as the con- 
sumptive demand was smaller for manufacturing and vessels’ use; the 
supply during the year was plentiful and the assortment good. Ruilroad 
companies reaped the benefit of higher freight rates. but operators, dealers 
and consumers were not benefited to any extent. Why the special low 
rate to Canada (loc. less than to Buffalo) was made ana put in force was 
a conundrum to the trade. No labor disturbances of any consequence 
interfered with the trade in 1896 as far as Butfalo was conc rned, and 
the supply of cars was fully adequate to the requirements of business. 
Stocks at close only moderate on railroad sidings aad coal on the docks 
avout all cleared up on the close of navigation. Standard brands of Pitts- 
burg coal sold as low as inferior brands from other districts many timc¢s 
during the year. 

The coke trade was quiet early in the year, but improved materially the 
latter half. 

It may not be generally known, but the retail coal dealers of Buffalo 
draw their supples direct from the companies’ trestles, thereby saving 
the exp>nse of keeping yards. The dealers do their own carting. 

Natural gas is still extensively used for fuel purposes; the supply is 
mainly piped from Canada and Pennsylvania, with many small wells 
within 10 miles of Buffalo. This accounts for the decreased consump- 
tion of coal for several years which should have increased according to 
the increase in population. 

Fitty-four years have passed since the first record was made of the 
receipts of anthracite coal at Buffalo. In 1842 only 900 net tons were re- 
ported; in 1852, 23.000 net tons; in 1862, 132,500 net tons; in 1872, 521,- 
000 net tons: in 1892, 4,804,700 net tons. Before 1882 statistics of the 
bituminous receipts are missing, but in that year only 65.000 net tons 
were received by railroads and lake; 10 years after, viz., 1892, 2,280,470 
net tons were reported. This and preceding years’ figures of anthracite 
and bituminous coal are given below. 

The following statistics collected by Mr. William Thurstone. Secretary 


of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exehange, shows the coal trade of that port for 


five vears: 


COAL TRADE AT BUFFALO DURING 1896. 





1892. 1893. 1894, 1895. 1896. 
Receipts— 
Anthracite, canal............ 54,760 FO546 42,130 14,038 38,061 
Anthracite, rail .......-...... 4,750,000 4,700,000 4,230,000 4,750,000 4,550,000 
TE is i.neu £65665) abhseeesheenlebwabesned «dleuaek sen ane’ ee Nogisewaceace 
Bituminous, rail.............. 2,627,441 2.896.614 2.280.470 2,727,308 2,500,000 
RN DRE. 0c ccnscecscesss 25,000 25,000 25.000 25,000 25.000 
Shipments— 
TE WROD sca a veh ch aalsnsacamenene les eeseensnesiiaadnoeasnss 376 1,104 
Bituminous, canal...........- 29.216 19,336 956 
Anthracite, lake.............. 2, 30 2.681.173 2,391 568 
Blossburg’, Ike... .66.06sc0065 5,000 7.500 Fi J 6,000 
Bituminous, luke............. 25,000 15,000 2.500 2,000 2,500 





On bituminv us coal the ranze of prices during i896 purchased by gas 
works, manufacturers, propeller lines, tugs, etc.. in car lots, was from 
$1.90 to $2.35 for gas, $1.50 to $1.75 for run of mine, $1.70 to $1.85 for 
Jump, $1.20 to $1.35 for slack and $1.80 to $1.90 for lump per net ton on 
track. At retail for family use the prices were from $4 to $5.50 per net 
ton delivered within city limits. Tne closing prices of Briar Hilt lump 
at wholesale was $3 25: No. 1, Falling Rock cannel at wholesale $5.25 and 
other cannels $3.75 per net ton in car lots on track. Coke was quoted for 
the last six months of the year at $4 for Connellsville and $2.65 for 
Reyroldsville per net ton in car lots on track. 

Lake freights on coal opened for the season at 40c. per net ton Buffalo 
to Chicago; advanced for week ending May 16th to 50c.; at the end of 
May 60c, was obtained. but at the end of week of June 18th, freight 
declined to 50c.: from the first week in July to the 15th 40c. was the price 
and the rest of the month only 30c ; from the beginning of August to the 
middle « f October 20c. was the ruling rate; for four we ks following 20c. 
was paid; then 40c. for one week and from end of November to the close 
60c. From opening to about middle of July freighbts to Milwaukee were 
dc. less than Chicago rates, after that date the same as Chicago. Duluth 
and Lake Superior rates opened at 25c.; advanced beginning of June to 
30c.: declined first week in July to 25c. and continued at that rate to 
micdle of August, from which date 20c. onlv was paid until after middle 
of November, then 50c, Toledo freight varied from 20c., 25c., 30c., for the 
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season. Navigation was, on December 15th, still open at Buffalo, but 
closed a few days later. The length of the season this year about the 
same as of 1894 and 1895. 

The anthracite coal brought to Buffalo comes by five lines of railroads: 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western brings 257; the Erie, 237; New 
York Central, 18¢; Lehigh Valley, 23¢; Western New York & Pennsyl- 
vania, 9%. 

There are seven shipping docks and coal pockets at the port of Buffalo; 
total average shipping capacity, daily, 27.500 tons; the average capacity 
of the pockets, daily, 36,800 tons, Outside the city limits at Cheektowaga 
is the stocking coal trestle of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
with a capacity of over 100,000 tons storage. At the same place the Le- 
high Valley has its trestles and stocking plant of 175,000 tons storage 
capacity, with a shipping capacity of 3,000 tons daily; and has a transfer 
trestle for joading box cars, with a capacity of 100 cars daily. And at 
the same point the Erie has a stocking plant. witn average daily capacity 
of 1,000 tons, and storage capacity of 100,000 tons. The Reading has in 
the city a large trestle and pocket for the convenience of the retail trade, 


LIST OF PRICES OF ANTHRACITE COAL AT BUFFALO IN 1896. 


| Per Long Ton, on 
Per Long Ton, | Cars at Buffalo | Per Short Ton, at Retail in City 








f. 0. b. Buffalo. or Suspension Limits. 
| Bridge. 

Date. | z eats pant ioeoencanad i — 
Stove, Stove, Stove, | | Bloss 
Grate. Egg and Grate. Egg and | Grate. | Egg and} Pea, | i acuta 
Chestnut. Chestnut, Chestnut. urg. 
FORBUBTY Dock secces $4.45 $4.70 | $4.15 | $4.40 $4.75 | $5.00 $4.00 
GE Deh aaiiacescess 4.55 4.80 4.25 | te |} cceadies Jeseeereceeleeeseeeelereenees 
ME Ba sad cis Vans 4.80 | 5.05 4.50 GAO Litatanas Danis eon becnneewhanadeuee 
Sept. 1 to close..... 5.05} 5.30 | 4.75 | 5.00 5.00 5.25 | 4.00 


ané in connection with their docks, with a capacity of 2,000 tons. The 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg bas terminals fronting on the Blackwell 
Canal, with a water frontage of 1,100 ft.; also a town deliverv yard, with 
a hoisting plant for loading and cvaling vessels, used by Coxe Bros. & 
Company. 

The principal ports of destination received from Buffalo in 1896 the 
following quantities by lake: Chicago, 1,005,000 net tons; Milwaukee, 
648,000 net tons; Duluth, 232,000 net to s; Toledo, 88.100 net tons; Mani- 
towoc, 386,500 net tors; Glacstone, 30.00) net tons: Asnland, 11 000 net 
tons; Superior, 192,000 net tons; Marquette, 13.500 net tons; F. rt 
William, 12 500 net tons; Lake Linden, 12,000 net tons; Racine, 24,000 
net tons; Green Bay. 26,000 net tons; Kenosha, 9.000 net tons; Bay City, 
15.000 net to's; Saginaw, 13,500 net tons; Detroit, 3.150 net tons: Han- 
eock, 5,200 net ton; Marinette, 1,750 net tons: Washburn, 3,500 net tons; 
Michigan City, 2,200 net tons; Port Arthur, 2,100 net tons; Menominee, 
2,100 net tons: Canadian ports, 6,000 net tons; Sheboygan, 1,250 net 
tons; Benton Harbor, 1,200 net tons; Portage, 1,100 net tons, and Port 
Huron, 1,150 net tons. 


THE CHICAGO COAL MARKET IN 1896. 


Anthracite.—There is nothing tu be said in favor of the anthracite coal 
trade at Chicago.during the year.1896. From the very beginning of the 
year to its end, not one real staying boom made its appearance, and the 
buying of coal was wholly in accordance with the weather. There were 
weeks of very cold weather in which considerable coal was placed, but 
when the cold subsided the market conditions became exceedingly quiet. 
Shipments to out-of-town places ran a great deal below the average, and 
it is evident that country dealers carried stocks greatly below their usual 
limit. Theamount of hard coal shipped to this city decreased much over 
the preceding year, through the action of the coal agents in limiting 
output of mines. There was, however, a great plenty of coal on the 
docks, railroads, etc., of the city during the entire year, but the limited 
receipts reduced much the question of demurrage, that was one of the 
features of 1895. The railroads running north and west from Chicago 
contended for the privilege of carrying the limited amount of hard coal 
to points on their lines, and consequently most of the ycar there was cut- 
ting of rates, which finally resulted in arate of $1 per ton to Missouri 
River points. This rate did not hold very long, however, for the 
roads found it a Josiung venture and it was secon back to ahout 

2.50 per ton, where it has been since. The shipments of 
hard coal from Butfalo to Chicago by Jake foot up about 
960,000 tons, an increase of 20.000 tons over the shipments of 1895, The 
amount of coal shipped from Buffalo in 1895 to Chicago by water would 
undoubtedly have been more than 1896 had it not Leen for the scarcity 
of boats, the greater inducements offered in carrying iron ore having 
made big inroads on the usual coal-carrving fleet. During the opening 
months of the ycar bard coal prices were greatly demoralized, and to ob- 
tain business it is known that $4.25 was quoted. Circnlar rates in Janu- 
ary were in the neighborhood of $5 per ton. but fora number of montrs 
there were no authorized rates noticed, and in consequence there was a 
go-as-you-please game, May circular prices were placed at $5 to $5.25 ; 
prices advarced in June to $5.10 to $5.85. August circular rates in- 
creased to $5.35 to $5.60, and in September they took another jump to 
$5.60 to $5.75, at which figures they stopped torthe remainder cf the 
year. The retail price since then has been $6 50 to $7. This high price, 
it is well understood, has been the cause of a greatly decreased business, 
and nowhere has it been felt mcre than among the retailers; The indus- 
trial conditions during the year were sadly against the increased cost of 
anthracite coal. : 

Bituminous.—The bituminous coal trade at this point was very: poor 
for the first six months of the year, but through the advance in, bard 
coal prices the Jatter six months showed a considerable increase,.in vol- 
ume of sales. There has been a Jarge consumption of soft coal by those 
who have heretofore used hard, the increased cost of anthracite driving 
them to the use of soft coal. The saving in cost has been so large as to 
lead consumers to put up with the disagreeable features of soft cc al. The 
manufacturing industries have been buying almost entirely on the hand- 
to-mouth policy and but few important contracts were booked the entire 
year. A very large amount of soft coal has been shipped to this market 
and prices were, consequent to the poor trade, very much off. Not once 
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during the 12 months of the year has there been any real steadiness in 
them, though toward theend of the year there were signs that indicated 
firmness. The better grades of soft coal have come to the front largely 
during the vear. Some ofthe closing prices of the year 01 bituminous 
ec alare: Pittsburg, $2.90 to$3.15 ; Ravmond, $8; Wellston, $3; Indiana 
Block, $2.05 ; Hocking Valley, $2.60 ; Youghiogheny, $2.85; Biossburg, 
$3.65 ; Piedmont, $3.15 per ton. 


THE PITTSBURG COAL SHIPMENTS BY RIVER IN 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The Pittsburg coal shipments by river are something very uncertain, 
having to depend on the stage of water and the weather, which all per- 
sons know is not very reliable. We have known of coal shipments every 
month in the year; this is something very rare and does not happen 
often. Again there have been years in which there were shipments in 
May and no others until December 25th; this created a famine in the 
Jower markets. Coal sold at Cincinnati at 30c. to 35c. per bushel; fort- 
unes were made by some and lost by othe:s. A public meeting was 
called at Pittsburg and passenger cars pressed into service and coal 
shipped to Cincinnati. Of course nothing like this can ever take place 
again; in those days people of the lower cities had to depend on the Ohio 
River entirely for their supply. When the locks and dims are completed 
between Pittsburg and Cincinnati coal can then be shipped ail the year, 
except when ice interferes. The largest coal run ever made was in 1888, 
when 109,902 060 bu. left Pittsburg; the smallest 1un in 16 years was in 
1895, when the shipments reached only 59,212,000.bu. This shows what 
can be done in the way of carrying coal by water. The present year has 
not been a favorable one for the coal interest; the shipments have been 
liberal, but low prices have prevailed in Western and Southern markets. 
The entire year coal sold in Cincinnati as low as 4c. to 54c. per bushel; 
these are ruinous figures, but were the best that could be obtained. A 
large supply of Alabama coal is now furnished to the Southern markets; 
while it 1s said to be very much inferior to the Pittsburg article, as it is 
sold cheaper consumers make it answer. Itthustakes the place of the 
Pittsburg article to a certain extent. 

The following table shows the shipments of coal from Pittsburg by 
river for 14 vears in tons of 2,000 Ibs. : 


SHIPMENTS OF COAL FROM PITTSBURG BY THE OHIO kKIVER, 
































Year. Cincinnati. |Lo lisville.| Total. | Year. | Cincinnati. |Louisviile.| Total. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons 
1883...., 1,261,820 | 2,258,480 | 3,5'9,840 | |1890....) 1,304,640 2.042,160 | 3,346,800 
1884.... 985.249 | 1,232,040 | 2,217,280 | 1891... 1,125,600 1,931.6.0 | 3,026,600 
1885.... 1,303,600 1,693,360 | 2,996,969 | 11392... 973,560 J,519.950 | 2,493,520 
1886... 1,329,160 =| 1,537,406 | 2,866,566 | |1893.... 879.950 1.617.840 | 2,497,790 
1887... .! 830,800 | 1,428,920 2,°69.720 | 11804... 1,129,920 1.383.280 | 2,523,200 
1888....| 2,053,560 | 2,340,520 | 4.394,080 | |1895.... 9x4, 400 1,384,°80 | 2,268,489 
1889... 1,214,400 | 1,515,800 | 2,730,200 | |L896.... 2,029,760 2,578,120 | 4,607,889 
| } ' 


} 


The total in 1896 was the highest reached in any of tbe 14 years, as 
that for 1895 was the lowest, with the exception of the dry years 1884 
acd 1°87. The total increase in 1896 over 1895 was 2,279,400 tons, or 96°24. 
As compared with 1888, the second best year recorded, the increase shown 
was 213,800 tons, or 4°8%. It is not probable that the river trade will ever 
exceed this maximum : most probibly it will never reach so high a point 
aguin, if we consider the competition Pittsburg must meet from the 
mines of Kentucky, West Virginia and Alabama. 





THE NEW YORK CBEMICAL MARKET DURING 1896. - 





Heavy Chemicals.--The heavy chemical market during 1896 was a 
rather uneventful one. This was due mainly to the harmony which 
exists among the various producers, and to the dullness in trade that af- 
fc cted every line of business during the greater part of the time. This 
dullness influenced the course of prices rather than the amounts con- 
sunid, which in most cases exceeded the imports during 1895. In two 
noiable instances, however, the imports decreased very much, owing to 
the supply manufactured here at home supplanting the foreign article, 
which formerly had practically no opposition from domestic manufac- 
tures, 

Caustic soda was one of these exceptions, the falling off during the 
first ten months of 1896 from the corresponding period in 1895 being 
ne rly 8,C00 tons. In January, the market opened with quotations cf 
2°.5 to 2°878c., fell slightly by the middle of the month. Lut 1egained the 
first figure by the middle of March. Toward the latter part of Apml the 
quotation for smaller shipments reached 2°45c. At the veginning cf 
Mey the lowest values for the year were obtained, 24 to 2;'.c., but thiee 
weeks later prices had recovered to 24 to 24c., which has been held ever 
siice. These figures are for 72, 74 and 76% strengths. 

Alkali bad rather a quiet time. Quotations at the beginning of Jan- 
uary were 80c. to 90c , which were maintained fer just one month, when 
they increased to 85c. to 95c. These prices in turn held until April, 
when 80c. to 95c. was obtained. Before the end of the month %Uc. to 
$1.15 was asked, wh'ch early in May was shaded first to 8idc. to $1.15, 
and then dropped to 774c. to s7ic. By the end of the m nth the figures 
had changed to 80c. to 95c., the same that they had been just two months 
previously. Toward the end of July the market stiffened somewhat and 
80c. te $1 had to be paid. No further charge was noted until the middle 
of September, and then the increase was very slight, 824c. to $1 being 
asked. The last change of the year occurred during the second week in 
November when the price fell to 70c. to 90c. 

Sal soda again shows a Jarge decrease in the amount of imports, the 
difference between the first 10 months of 1896 and the same period in 
1895 being more than 7.000,000Its. The difference is, of course, made 
up by the pr ductionat home. Quotations at the beginning of the year 
were 65c. to 70c.. which in April had fallen to 60c. to 65¢e. Frcem this 
time on they varied slightly, and Feforethe middle of June advanced to 
674c. to 70c., which was followed immediately by a further increase to 
70c. to714c. There was no further change until near the middle of No- 
veml er, when prices fell to 623c. to 674c. 

The heavy increase in importations of bleaching powder in 1895 over 
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1894 (about 207) was not continued in 1896; but, on the contrary, the 
first 10 months of the year showed a decrease of more than 6,000,000 Ibs. 
from the same period in 1895. This deficiency occurred toward the 
close of the year, when bleaching powder was scarce for quite some 
time. October alone showed a decrease of nearly 2,500,000 lbs. from the 
imports during the same month in 1895. January opened with quota- 
tions at $1.85 to $2; they fell to $1.65 to $1.90 by the middle of the month, 
and recovered to $1.85 to $1.90 by February ist. Before the middle of 
March a decline occurred to $1.76 to $1.80, and inanother month there was 
a fall to $1.623 to $1.75. Toward theend of April prices increased slightly, 
but May opeued with the lowest figures reached during 1896. namely, 
$1.50 to $1.55. However, they recovered almost immediately to $1.624 
to $1.75, yet declined to $1.50 to $1.75 by the end of May. Early in June 
$1.874 to $1.95 was ask: d; two weeks later this became $1.75 to $1.85, 
which, with only slight changes, held to the end of the year. 

The imports f heavy chemicals into the United States for the 10 
months ending October 31st, according to the Bureau of Statistics, were 
as follows: Soda ash, 144,689.818 Ibs. in 1896, against 229.349,774 Ibs. in 
1895; bleaching powder, 80,123,023 Ibs. in 1896, against 86,511,857 Ibs. in 
1895; caustic soda, 38,655,328 Ibs. in 1896, against 54,705,758 Ibs. in 1895; 
sal soda. 12,442,989 lbs. in 1896, against 19,792,659 lbs, in 1895; chlorate of 
potash, 4.125.243 Ibs. in 1896, against 4 016,233 lbs. in~ 1895; muriate of 
potash, 59,636.391 Ibs. in 1896, against 52,551,196 Ibs. in 1895. 

Nitrate of Soda.—There was an almost continual variation in the 
price of nitrate of soda throughout 1896, although the fluctuations were 
within narrow limits. The year opened with a quotation of 1°724@1°7ic., 
which fell to 1°70c. by February. With slight changes occasionally, this 
figure was practically beld until the middle of May, when 1°75c. was 
reached, and 1°80c. by the end of that month. This price remained in- 
variable throughout June (the only month of the year in which there was 
nochange), but fell early in July. By the end of July it more than recov- 
ered, 1°80@1°823c. being realized, but for a short time only. During 
August the price fell slightiy, and early in September reached 1°75c. 
After this it increased to 1°80c., but again fell to1-75c. in the early days 
of October. From this time forward, however, there was a gradual rise, 
first to 1°80c., and then to 1°824@1°85c. by the end of October. Soon after 
the middle of November the quotation was 1°85@1‘87ic., and befure the 
middle of December reached the highest mark of the year, namely, 1-923 
1°95¢. 

Acids.—During the year 1896 the trade in acids was without special 
feature, particularly during the first six months. Business during this 
time was fair and steady, but consisted mainly of deliveries on yearly 
contracts. There was considerable competition among the dealers for 
the jobbing trade doing, to secure which prices were more or less shaded. 
In the spring months business fell off somewhat, but the early summer 
saw a revival. In June the rise in brimstone was felt in the acid market 
and dealers endeavored to get an advance of 5c. per hundred pounds of 
sulphuric acid on all new business. Although the price of brimstone 
continued to increase for some months, and is even now $6 to $8 per ton 
higher than at the opening of the year, the quotations on acids have not 
shown any considerable increase. The effect was mainly to make prices 
very firm and to materially strengthen the market on current business. 
On contracts for 1897 it has had the effect of increasing quotations 10c. to 
15c. over the 1896 contract prices, but even at this figure producers were not 
very anxious to enter into agreements early in the fall. Consumers also 
held off in the hope that conditions later would be more in their favcr. 

Prices opened in January as follows: Acetic acid, $1.40 to $1.70; 
muriatic acid, 18°, 75c. to 80c.; 20°, 80c. to 90c.; nitric acid, 36°, $3.50 to 
$4; 40°, $4 to $4.50; 42°, $4.25 to $4.75; oxalic acid, $7.10 to $7.60; sulphu- 
ric acid, 66°, 75c. to 80c.; chamber acid, $6.50 to $7.25. These tigures 
were held until the latter part of April, when a general decline took 
place, and pric: s became as follows: Acetic, $1.25 to $1.30; muriatic, 18°, 
75e. to 80c.; 20°, 75c. to 80c.; nitric, unchanged; oxalic, $7.25 to $7.50; 
sulphuric, unchanged; chamber acid, $6 to $6.50. In the beginning of 
May a further change occurred, in which nitric acid took a tumble, from 
which it recovered somewhat, however. almost immediately. Prices 
were: Acetic. $1.25 to $1.60; murivetic, 18°, 65c. to 75c.: 20°. 75c. to 85c.; 
nitric, 36%, $3.25 to $4.25; 40°, $4 to $4.25; 42°. $4.50 to $5.25; sulphuric, 
66°, 75c. to 80c. On July Ist the prices were these: Acetic. $1.25 to $1.40; 
muriatic, 18°, 75c.; 20°, 75c. to 85c.; nitric, 36%, $3.25 to $4.36; 40°, $4 to 
$4.50; 42°, $4.50 to $5.50; oxalic, $7.25 to $7.50; sulphuric, 66°, 75c. to 
95c.; chamber acid, $6 to $6.50. Since that date these figures have re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Brimsitone.—During the first five months of 1896 the brimstone market 
was without feature, unless an almost unvarying price during that time 
can be called a feature. Throughout January the ruling spot quotation 
for best unmixed seconds was $16.50, which on February ist fell to $16 
per ton, and remained at that tigure until the Jatter part cf April, when 
$16.25 was realized. May opened with the lowest prices of the year, 
namely, $15.50 to $15.75, which held, however, only one week, at the end 
of which $16 was asked per ton for spot or near-by. May also saw the 
highest point reached so far in the year, the quotation at the end of the 
month having risen to $17. During all this time thirds were obtainable 
at 25c. to 50c. less per ton. 

The higher price in the latter part of May was caused by the report 
that steps were being taken to organize an association of the Lrimstone 
mine owners in Sicily for the purpose of regulating prices. The May 
price continued in June with a firm market, until in the middle of the 
month word was received that the projected association was to become a 
reality, when a jump of $1 per ton occurred, making the quotation for spot 
and to arrive $18. Before the end of June more definite informauon 
was received about the brimstone syndicate. Among its members ap- 
peared the names of Alexander M. Chance, of Birmingham, England; 
Baron Robert Oppenheim, Baron Eugene Oppenheim, Alfred Gordon 
Solomon, Charles Wightman and [gnazio Florio, of Palermo, Sicily. The 
agreement entered into is to be in force five years, and stipulates that the 
mine owners shall not compete with the trust in any way; it regulates 
the output at 340.000 tons per annum, which is to be sold to the syndicate 
at about $14.20 for best unmixed seconds and $13.85 for best unmixed 
thirds, delivered free on board steamers at the joading places in Sicily. 
At the same time application was made by the syndicate (Societa Anglo- 
Siciliana) to the Italian government to abolish the export tax on sulphur, 
amounting to $2.12 per ton. With the receipt of this information the 


price of brimstone took another advance, and spot quotations became $19 
to $20 for seconds and $18.50 to $18.75 for thirds. 

July opened with a drop in prices, $18.50 per ton being asked for seconds 
for July shipment, and $18 for thirds. These prices ruled during the first 
half of the month, after which they increased to $19.25 for seconds and 
$18.50 for thirds, and still later to $20 per ton for best unmixed seconds. 

By the middle of August brimstone had taken quite a jump. Best un- 
mixed seconds sold on spot for $23 per ton, and the best figure that could 
be obtained at that time for August arrival was $21, and thirds 60¢. less 
per ton. For October shipment the price named waa $19, which, as 
developments in that month proved, must have been made by dealers 
here ‘reckoning without their host’ (the Societa Anglo-Siciliana) as at 
all times during October the spot price did not fall below $23 per ton. 
Before the end of August prices for spot fell to $21, but revived by the 
close of the month to $23 to $24. 

During September the price hovered around $23, sometimes a little 
above and sometimes a trifle below, depending upon the arrivals where- 
with to supply immediate wants. The market throughout was rather 
quiet. 

Conditions in October were much like those in September, prices 
remaining tne same, with the market rather stronger. Lack of im:porta- 
tions toward the end of the month, due to the difficulty of securing trans- 
— and consequent increase in freight rates, raised the price of 

st unmixed seconds to $26 per ton for spot delivery. 

Throughout November the market continued strong, though some spot 
sales of best unmixed seconds were made at a figure several dollars below 
the closing price of October. 

So long as the Sicilian sulphur trust exists—and there appears to be no 
reason why it should not cutline its five years’ compact—the market 
must continue to maintain its strength, for there are no prospects at this 
time of a dangerous competitor coming into the field to oppose it. 
Louisiana deposits have yielded comparatively little; Texas lands have 
yet to be developed; while the excensive pyrites deposits often mentioned 
as existing in the South Atlantic seaboard States are beyond reach of 
railroads now in existence. The field is comparatively clear for the pres- 
ent, and the prespects are that 1897 will be a repetition of the second hal f 
of 1896. 

During 1896, the shipments of brimstone from Sicily to the United 
States from January ist to November 30th were 110,000 tons, which 
figures practically represent the imports from that country for the year. 
‘During the same period in 1895 the shipments from Sicily were 90,000 
tons. Imports of crude brimstone into the United States for the 10 
months ending October 31st were reported by the Treasury Department 
at 115,436 tons, showing an increase of 7,810 tons over the corresponding 
period in 1895. 

Fertilizer Manufacture and Consumption.—With the exception of 
1894 the year under review has been the most active since 1886. The 
manufacture of fertilizers in the different sections of the United States 
amounted, it is estimated, to 1,500,000 tons in 1886, which compares with 
1,325,000 tons in 1895, and 1,600,000 tons in 1894. Consumption during 
1896 has Leen on an increase, reaching 1,355,000 tons, against 1,128,000 
tons in the previous year and 1,575,000 tons in 1894. Commercial ma- 
nures are used in the Southern States principally for the growing of cotton, 
while in the other States of the Union these fertilizers are used in general 
farming. In the Western States, where 125,000 tons of commercial 
manures have been used this year, there is noted increased activity in 
the wheat sections, due to, in a great degree, to the favorable condition 
of the market for that cereal. 

TLe Northern and Northeastern States have not been as active in their 
consumption of fertilizers, and it would seem that the farming industry 
in these sections is practically at a standstill. In the latter case the con- 
sumption reached 100,000 tons. the same as last year and a decrease of 
20.000 tons from 1894. In the Northern States the consumption was 220, - 
000 tons in 1896, a decrease of 35,000 tons from 1895 and 145,000 tons from 
the year previous. 

Shipments of phosphates from the ports of Charleston and Port Royal 
in South Carolina, and Savannah in Georgia, for the fiscal year ending 
December ist, 1896, amounted to 382,715 tons, an increase of 127,189 tons 
over 1895. and a decrease of 77,896 tons as compared with 1894. 


THE LIVERPOOL CHEMICAL MARKET REVIEW FOR 1896. 
SPECIAL REPORT OF JOSEPH P. BRUNNER & CO, 


The chemical trade during the past twelve months has not been at all 
satisfactory, the increased competition abroad, coupled with the business 
depression in the United States, having had a marked effect on the ex- 
ports of several lines of heavy chemicals. Toward the close, however, 
there are signs of an improvement, and in several cases prices have rallied 
from the bottom. 

Attempts have been made to fix up a working arrangement between 
English and foreign manufacturers on some lines, in order that prices 
may be placed on somewhat of a remunerative basis, and although 
nothing definite has yet been reported, it is not unlikely that some such 
agreement will be arrived ac in the near future. 

The Castner-Kellner Company’s Works for the production of caustic 
soda and bleaching powder by electrolysis are now approaching comple- 
tion, and their products areexpected to be on the market during the 
early months of 1897. The development of the concern is awaited with 
interest by the chemical trade generally. 


Soda Ash.—As ammonia soda has so overshadowed ash made by the 
Leblanc process, it is only necessary to review the course of the former 
product. The agreement made between the leading English soda ash 
manvutacturers in the autumn of 1895, as a result of which the price of 
ammonia soda was advanced 10s. a ton, pointed to better times for the 
producers. 

Although, however, prices have been well maiutained for the home 
trade and also for most export markets, extremely low figures have pre- 
vailed in America, owing to the increased production in that quarter, and 
also to the severe trade depression in the United States, 

The result has been a dull dragging business all through the year, while 
the exports from this country to the United States have decreased ma- 
terially. In several cases during the early months of the year, contracts 
entered into by American buyers weye resold on this market and diverted 
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to other channels, while in other cases deliveries on contracts had to be 
cancelled. An expansion in trade may now be reasonably anticipated, 
but the increased production in America is likely to continue an impor- 
tant factor for English makers to contend with. 


Caustic Soda.—For the first six months a firm tone prevailed, the 
market then easing off and showing a steady decline up to October. 
Since then, with an improved demand, spot prices have hardened, and 
at the close quotations are only slightly below the figures current at the 
beginning of the year. 

uring September and the early part of October manufacturers were 
competing for 1897 business and very low prices were quoted for forward 
contracts. This did not last long. however, a sharp reaction taking place 
and prices recovered 10s. to 12s. 6d. per ton from the bottom, which ad- 
vance has since been maiutained. 


Bleaching Powder has been in a more or less lifeless condition all 
through, gradually but steadily declining, cl.sing about 10s. down since 
the opening of the year. 


Chlorate of Potash.—During the early months makers tried to infuse 
a little backbone into the article by advancing prices, but buyers failed 
to respond, and beyond one or two spasmodic spurts, the demand has 
been unsatisfactory, buyers having been rather overweighted with con- 
tracts made last year for delivery over 1896. The highest price touched 
was 4id. during the early months, dwindling away to 3%d. in October. 
There bas been an improvement of Jate, however, and quotation has been 
run up to 4}d., while a further advance is talked of, makers having sold 
a large proportion of their output over 1897. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW OF THE YEAR. 


—— 


The financial events of the year 1896 can be very briefly traced, the 
general course of business being sufficiently shown by the various mar- 
ket reviews given elsewhere in this issue of the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

At the opening of the year there was a repetition of the conditions 
which existed in 1895; a heavy export of gold, a rapid depletion of the 
Treasury gold reserve and a general depression in business following the 
temporary activity of the fall. For a time business was almost at a 
standstill, and all parties awaited the action of the government. The so- 
called ‘‘ popular” loan, which was after all a bankers’ loan like those 
which preceded it, was made on terms not greatly differing from the 
earlier ones. The Treasury reserve was replenished for the time, and 
business was relieved from the apprehension of a suspension of specie 
pay ments. 

During the advancing spring and the early summer, however, there 
was a general apprehension and a doubt as to the result of the currency 
discussion which caused financial circles to adopt a waiting policy and 
effectually checked all tendency to expansion in business. Foreign trade 
shrank to very small dimensions; buying of goods abroad was almost 
suspended, and the exports continued to be miintained only because 
there was a demand in Europe for our grain and copper. 

The action of the party conventions in June and July made up the 
issue of the elections, and showed that the contest would turn wholly 
upon the currency question. With the advance of the year there fol- 
lowed almost an entire suspension of all except necessary business. The 
banks carefully strengthened their position against a possible panic. 
Loans were withheld, money was tighter almost than in the height of 
the panic of 1893, and all new enterprises and investments were post- 
poned until ‘‘after election.” Accompanying this state of affairs there 
was a constant, though quiet, hoarding of gold by banks and private par- 
ties, which continued to draw upon the reserve until it was again almost 
reduced to a dangerous degree. At this time the New York banks came 
forward and offered deposits in exchange for legal tenders, which served 
to tide over the crisis for the time. 

Relief came from somewhat unexpected causes. The light imports and 
continued large exports had continued, and when it became known that 
nearly all the grain exporting countries had light crops and that in India 
there was a shortage reaching the famine point, a demand arose for our 
wheat which sent prices up rapidly and caused heavy buying. From 
this and other causes, gold imports took the place of exports and afforded 
relief at a time when it was most needed. 

With the result of the elections we are all now familiar. The imme- 
diate effect was to release hoarded gold, set money in motion from the 
banks and to produce all the symptoms of a business revival. This was 
checked by the uncertain action of Congress, the rumors of trouble with 


Spain over the Cuban matter, and more than all by the announced de- - 


termination of the party leaders to postpone action on the currency ques- 
tion, to which they owed their success, and to disturb business by a 
prolonged agitation of the tariff question. 

Under these conditions, 1896 closed with affairs in a very doubtful con- 
dition, and there is room for very great improvement during the year 
which has just opened. 

The condition of the United States Treasury, which is, under our pres- 
ent system,.so important a point in business, was as follows in the closing 
week of 1895 and at the corresponding date in 1896: 





Dec. 26, 1895. Dec. 28, 1896, Changesi 

ND secircves sence cccccccccecse 90% 080,850 $136, 537,249 . $68,451,399 
rrr ee cocoe, bO289 S11 19,143,474 a 4,857,563 
EMG) WONEOES i ccc ccsiicssccesceccs Tepettatee 33,807,242 D. 44,670,553 
Treasury notes, etc............... 22,232,374 35,357,335 I. 13,124,961 
Totals....... ee Oey $183,081,930 $224,845,300 I. $41,763,370 


The coinage of the United States mints for six years past is shown in 
the following table: 


CO'™NAGE OF THE MINTS OF THE UNIIED STATES, 
























































Year.| Gold. Silver. {|Year.{ Gold. Silver. |{Year.{ Gold. Silver. 
1891 | $29 222.(05| $27.5'8,857|| 1893 | $30,038,140) $12.560.935 | 1895 |$59,596,357| $5,698,010 
1892 | 34,787,223) 12,641,078)| 1894 | 99,474,913) 6.024.898 | 1896 | 42,689,895] 20,537,931 





—_— 


NotTe.—The 1896 statement is for 11 months. 


Ihe United States imports and exports of gold and silver for a period 
of five years have been as below, all United States ports being included 





in the statement, the figures for which are furnished by the Treasury 
Department. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD. 




































































{ Go'd in Ores. Gold Coin and Bullion. | 
Year. — —— ——- —_——. ——| Total Excess. 
| Imports. | Exports. Exports. ; Imports. 
(SEES $714,110 $9 262 $:6.532,056 | $17,450,946 ‘Exp. $58.376,262 
WS bea 0dsciceee 518, 18€ 276,933 79.775,820 72,762,389 |Exp. 7,772,178 
Wr Seancie kane 713,046 149,501 10!.819,924 20.607.561 |Exp. §0.628,818 
OR aes | 1,857,676 740.312 104.605,023 $2,538.726,; Exp. 70,949,943 
Bas cs cacceees 1,736,048 183.651 56.336.988 100,197.486' Imp. 45,412,895 
UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER. 
Silver in ofcs, Suver coin and builion. 
Year. —— —- - — —-——_——| Tofal excess. 
Imports. Exports. Exports. | Imports. 
Weitasdecsecss $9.726,704 $1,592,931 $35,$75.834)  $21.726,252 Exp. $6,116,009 
a ienced 9,490,892 eesees 46.283.721) 18,274,804 Exp, 37,504.869 
1894 ececeeceoees Te; CS eeaese 47,044.205) 9,824,408 Exp. 29,410,611 
ER ckcsacces 12,087,249 62,584! 53,833. 153} 11,286,007 Exp. 30.4522 390 
I iateaeas ee 16,069,271 892,126 56,209,791 1 224,776 Kxp. 29,807 864 





NOTE.—The statement for 1896 is for 11 months. For 1893, 1894 and part of 1895 ex- 
ports of silver in ores Were not reported separately. 

The average price of silver for the year showed an increase over 1895. 
The price rose in the earlier part of the year, but Jater fell considerably. 
The average for each month of the year is shown in the following table: 





Average Monthly Prices of Silver 


In New York and London, hay ounce Troy, from January 
1st, 1896, and for the years 1895 and 1894. 


1896. | 1895. 1894. 




















Month. "Lon- New Lon- ; New’ _Lon- New 
don. | York. | don. | Yurk.; don. | York. 
Pence.| Cents. | Pence. Cents. Pence.} Certs. 
January . | 30 69 | 67°13 | 27°36 | 59°69 | 30°81 | 66°63 


| 


February..) 31°01 | 67°67 | 27°47 | 59°90 2998] 63°43 





















































March ....| 31°34 | 6840 | 28°33 61°98 | 27-28 | 59°49 
April......| 31°10| 67°92 | 30°90 | 66-1 28°95| 62 92 
May.......| 31°08 | 67°66 | 90°61 | 66°75 | 28°69| 62°96 
June......| 3146 | 68°69! 30°47| 66°61  28°68| 62°59 
July.. .....| 3145 | 68°75 | 30°48 | 66°75 | 29°82 | 62°45. 








August....| 30°93 | 67°34| 30°40| 6661 2829| 61°83 


September| 30°19; 6568 | 30°54| 66°90) 33°88| 6114 
October...| 2968} 65°05 | 30°89 | 67°64 28°69| 63°06 























November! 29°46 | 61°98 | 30°79| 274° 39°41| 65°13 

















December.| 29.70 | 65.24 | 39°40 | 6647 27°78] 60°43 


Wee c25 30°67 ' 67°06 | 29°53! 65°28 ' 29°13! 63°00 




















‘lhe New York prices are always per fine ounce, or 
ounce of pure silver; the London quotation is per stand- 
ard ounce, or for metal °925 fine. 











An important element in the silver market is found in the shipments 
from London tothe East. These are given by Messrs. Pixley & Abell’s 
circular for five years past as follows, the figures for 1896 being up to 
December 17th. 


SHIPMENTS OF SILVER FROM LONDON TO THE EAST. 





1892. 1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
I eiaiiinccasnscuuiuseess oaas £7,2-9.199 £7,057,271 £5,012,693 £3,621,493 £1,440,178 
China...... eececocecens “aus 117,882 2,399,969 2,728,771 1,652,523 725,985 
The Straits....ccscece aie gira quae - 3,826,738 1,612,513 1,233,446 753 883 746,396 
Total... Reeeh Ha dckebeeweons £11,203,819 £11,055,753 £8,971,310 £6,030,902 £5,912,559 


Shipments of silver from San Francisco for the 11 months ending 
November 30th were $11,158,047, of which $6,387.087 went to China, $3,- 
957,008 to Japan and the balance to the Straits and India. Shipments to 
China increased and those to Japan decreased. 

Abroad the accumulation of gold by the great banks has been a feature 
of 1896 as of 1895. The following table shows the gold holdings of the 
leading banks through 1896, those of the New York banks being added 
for comparison: 





Bank. Gould holdings in 1896, 




















Jan. 1. July 1. Dec. 24. 
MR IE Is oa cievicccescccincceasieees $68.951,700 $61.866,300 | $77,251.600 
eee seavanrdas se Sanekee 227,659,000 239,165,845 | 169,048,635 
PO Oreciccvaces sa 386,869, 100 409 215,990 | 385,658,850 
Imp. German... oe 208,270,£00 217,920,000 | 213,885,000 
Austro-Hungar «.| 120,203,750 136,210,(.00 153,150 000 
NG ce cdunivpecaansckeasdanucncen 17,584,000 13,172. 000 | 13,172,000 
GUID PUQUIOUEE ss ceccciccdcccecccccocesecs 20,666, 00 20.652.000 20 831,000 
NE od das cats: dcedesctenccevwr ews weduvreues 40,022,000 42,028,000 | 4? 611,000 
UN 8s enidtdcecesuucsacs Wusdaceuncanereunus 49,269,000 60,625,000 |  — 59,835.000 
IE Nancunaennsdae itecegeuscaeweranten 396 370,000 472,715,000 | 489,910,000 


} 











The holdings of the Imperial Bank of Germany and the Belgian 
National Bank include silver also. 

The Bank of England stock of gold toward the close of the year was 
decreased by heavy shipments to the United States and the same affected, 
though in a less degree, the Bank of France also. The Austro-Hungar- 
iar. Bank continued to increase its holdings nominally in preparation for 
a currency change. The most remarkable accumulativn is in the Bank 
of Russia, which increased no less than $?3,540.000 during 1896, and now 
holds close upon $500,000,000 in reserve. It may be noted that Russia 
last year absorbed about 43% of the total gold production of the world for 


‘the year, 
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THE MINING STOCK EXCHANGES IN 1896. 





We give below reports from all the leading exchanges in which there 
are dealings in American mining stocks. In this country the general 
financial conditions have not been favorabie to speculation and the 
general condition of affairs on the exchanges has been one of quietude 
and depression rather than of activity. Itis tobe noted, that while there 
has been great activity in gold mining. the shares of gold mining com- 
panies have attracted little attention. The interest shown has been in 
mining work rather than in speculation. 

THE BosTON STOCK MARKET IN 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The market for mining stocks in Boston for 1896 has been fairly active, 
especially in the copper stocks, which are a Boston specialty. The lead- 
ing stock in point of activity and wide fluctuations in price 1s that of the 
Boston & Montana Copper Company, the dealings in which have aggre- 
gated more than all the others together. The stock 1s widely distributed 
and is a favorite with speculators, who are enabled to manipulate prices 
to suit their purposes. The company has paid $10 per share in dividends 
for the year, and has sold at a range from $65 to $964 per share during 
the year. I's lowest point was touched on January 7th, and the highest 
November 16th. Its present price is about $92. 

Next in point of activity we note Butte & Boston, a stock which was 
supposed to have considerable merit, and sold at one time last year at 
$283 per share. Owing tosome legal complications the mine was closed 
down early this year, and the stock after selling at $134 dropped to $14 per 
share. Recently a large block of stock owned by the Davis estate was 
purchased by a syndicate, and steps are being taken to reorganize the 
company, and assess the stockholders $!0 per share. The company has 
been under the same management as the Boston & Montana, and 1s be- 
lieved to have a good property. Recent sales of the stock were at $72 
per share. 

The Old Dominion Copper Company has a mine which belongs to the 


mine is supposed to be nearly exhausted, and work on the new property 
oe the Franklin, Jr., has been pushed the past season with favorable 
results, 

Atlantic sold at $15 in August, which was the lowest for the year. In 
November it touched $234, the present price being about $214. Ihe stock- 
holders have not received a dividend for several years, but it is confi- 
dently expected that dividends will be resumed in 1897. 

The Tamarack, Jr., mine is being rapidly developed and the outlook is 
considered encouraging. Its market price has ruled from $8 to $173 per 
share. The present price is $134. 

Wolverine is another mine of which great things are expected. It sold 
in January at $5{, and lately touched $98, which is the highest for the 
year. It is now selling at $83. 

Centennial has been reorganized and assessed $2 pershare. It sold at 
one time at 10c. per share, assessment unpaid, and later at $24, assess- 
ment paid. 

Arnold was also assessed $1 per share. Before the assessment was levied 
it sold at $1} per share, and also at 25c. The latest sale wasat 30c., assess- 
ment unpaid. 

Tecumseh is a mine which is being developed, and is said to have the 
Calumet & Hecla vein. The latest reports state that as depth is at- 
tained the rock improves in appearance. The stock is well h+ld and sold 
at $17 at one time during the year. Later it touched $44. The last sales 
were at $3. 

National sold at 75c., the only price for th» year. 

Allouez sold as high as $1 and as low as 25c. per share. 

There have been a few sales of Lake Superior Iron Company stock at 
$284 tu $29 per share, bat very little of it comes on this market. 

The goid and silver mines have been more or less active during the year, 
but the speculation has been confined to two or three specialties. The 
Merced mime has shown the widest fluctuations. Wh2n first dealt in it 
sold up to $35 per share, which was considered at the time much above 
its real value. Later it was assessed $2 per share and sold at $3} ; since it 
has gradually worked up to $84. Its present price is about $63. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF MINING STOCKS AT BOSTON DURING 1896. 





) ) ) 
August. | September. | October. | November. | December. | 











. = January. February March. April. May. June. | July. | 
Name and Loca- | = . 3 | J 
; ( = = Se sab N atti S 2 ae is | Sales. 
tion of Coim- > } | = ae — a ee ee ee an } ) ) | | 
s | | | | | 
= 3| HH. | L | H. | i | H. | L | H -|R|H |b |) Lb | wR] ob | w ee 
iit = “| —_ | 2 - ces - = - Se 
Copper: | | | | 
Allouez, Mich......$25; 1.00; .30} 1.00)...... | 220) ...;.- 5D]... eslovccesleccese BaD sense |eceece | 2,620 
Arnold, Mich...... Ba eet) See Se ae i es ce ne OE. ow 25 50 -25, 14,665 
Atlantic, Mich..... 250 17.50) 15.00) 20.25) 17.00) 20.00) 16.00 9.00 16.00 16.00....... -75, 22.00, 20.50) 13,371 
Bos. & Mont... Mont. 25 69.00 65.00) 81.00) 72.00) 79.75) 72.00 9.00) 75.00 78.00) 72.22 3.25 93 00) 88.50 817,326 
Butte & Bos., Mont ) 13.25 11.00) 11.00) 2.88) 3.00) 1.00 2.00) 1.63) 2.00) 1.2 2.13) 7.38) 5.00/266,542 


> 

> 

) 

> 

2 3. 
Cal. & Hecia, Mich. 25 208.00 290.00 305.00 300.00 310.00 305.00 ? 
EERO cE OES oc hon bene bl obs ne eha cde sihwakeked dn esakdekenbwiseeventssesen) saa uns 
Franklin, Mich..... 2 3 
Kearsarge. Mich... 2 
Old Dominion, Ariz 2 
Osceola, Mich ns! 
Quincy, Mich......| 2 
Quincey Script. Mich ... 
Tamarack, Mich... 
Tam. Script. Mich. . 
Tam., Jr., Mich.... 
Tecumseh, Mich... 
Wolverine, Mich... 


70.09 65.09 75.00 69.00 81.25) 71.00 





Gold: 
Bos. & C. C.. Colo.. 1 50 
Gold Coin, Colo.... 1 1.00 
Merced, Cal........ 15) 34.75 
Pioneer, Cal........ 10) 4.88 
cn ct Gn SU ccccualshsbeb les cha SlpxrchadheceeelanckonintsucetseeseMvauswclouns 
Santa Ysabel. Cal... 5) 11.00 


Miscellaneous: 
Domin, Coal, N.S... 100) 11.00 
Domin. Coal, pref. ..109 
Illinois Steel, TN... 109 
Lake Sup. Ir.. Mich. 25 + 
Napa Con.Q’ks..Cal 7 
West. E. & M., Pa..) 50 
West. E. & M., pref. 59 






5d. 





53.00) 52 





same clas as the foregoing, and has many friends. The stock has been 
quite larzely dealt in, and was put on the unlisted department of the 
Exchange in December, last year, at $17 per share. It has sold at $23} 
during the year, and as low as $103. Its present price is about $16. 

The Lake Superior mines have had a fair share of business during the 
year, with the inevitable ups and downs characterizing this class of 
stocks. Foremost of all is the old reliable Calumet & Hecla, with its 
famous record. Its lowest price for the year was $295, and the highest 
touched was $335, fora single share. It has paid $25 per share in divi- 
dends the past year, and is now selling at about $325, with a dividend 
recently paid. 

The Tamarack has had hard luck the past year and was obliged to 
reduce its dividends from $8 per share last vear to $6. Its market record 
is from $120 to $65, recently the mine has improved in its outlock and the 
present price is about $92 pershare. Since its organization it has paid 
$830,000 in dividends. 

Quincy at one time sold up to $134 per share: its lowest record was 
$104 ex-dividend in August last. The company has paid $20 in dividends 
the past year, and at its present price, $120, is considered a safe invest- 
ment. ‘he scrip, on which $18} has been paid, sold at $63 and $97 
respectively. A further and final installment of $6} per share is due in 
April next, When new stock will be issued which will partake of future 
dividends. 

Osceola is a stock of which many good things are said. It sold during 
the year at $20}, the lowest, and $314, the highest figure. The present 
price is $284. The dividends for the year were $24 per share against $3 
for 1895. 

Kearsarge is quite a favorite speculative stock, and has been largely 
dealt in this year. The price has ranged from $8? to $173; at present it 
is selling at $154. The company has not paid a dividend this year. 

Franklin, one of the oldest mines on the list, has not been very active. 
The stock sold at $8 and $15. Present price about $11. The original 








5.00 325.00 320.00) 3,087 
Motunwadesesant 3.13) 2.00) 9,733 
.50 12.00 11.00) 6,859 
3.00, 17.00) 15.38 51,792 
3.00) 18.00) 15.88 153,625 


00) 8.50) 10.00 8. 
2.50) 9.50 10.00, 9. 
3.88) 11.00) 14.50 10.25 














3.00) 21.00 23.7580. 2K. 24. 27.8 .75| 32.00 .00| 80.75; 29.00) 28,860 
5.00' 107.00 108.00: 104. : 1114.0 : 30.00 116.00)120.00)118.00) 5,667 
4.00 75.00 78.00 76.00) 88. ‘i : 0.00, 97.00; 88.00) 95.00) 94.50) 4,709 
00 72.00 75.00) 65. -00) 95.00) 91.00) 12,557 
pwiudleas sb alesse scdosdnaelecatanlerchasienneeshegenG oleusees 436 

5.50) 11.50] 16.00) 13.00) 17,689 

.00) 3.50) 3.25) 3.00) 11,605 

-38) 7.25) 9.50) 8.25) 35,026 

20} 10] _.10)...... 23,280 

3.20) 2.75) 3.23) 3.05)138,851 

00; 7.00) 4. 7.00, 103,816 

.06| 4.50) 5.68) 4.38)/334,5382 

We caetctcccdacdes pads lies cand bksbucteccstdh sane, [sananel cnseselceaeans chu kehddannntG Uae 650 
88} 9.25) 11.75) 10.50) 37,449 





00) 9.28) 11.50) 10.00 188,357 
"00! 85.00] 92.50 91.00) 3.471 
57.00, 47.00, 48.25, 43.00, 34,425 





GM le oki tn oS ae dae e ean th ous cel ees anh eep eas asaeeal hanes sian bee Tas nese 260 
ecinces ?. Bl cise Teatiesicassadl Qaeee 

Evie wasas 27.88) 24.00 24.50 23.00 % 25.00} 23.00} 28.00} 26.00)......)...... 7.862 
00) 50.75 50.00 48.75 49.50 48.50 50.00, 48.75, 51.75) 49.50) 52.00 50.00, 4,816 


Nore.—Total sales for the year, 1.324.483. 


Pioneer has been the favorite gold stock and has been quite active. 
Last winter it was pushed up to $103 per share; since then it has sold 
down to $3}, and up again to $94. 1ts present price is about $9. 

Santa Ysabel has also been subject to wide fluctuations ; its lowest price 


‘was $7; highest, $168. and it is now about $10. 


Gold Coins mine was originally put on the market with 1.060,000 shares 
of a par valueof $1. Last spring it was converted to 200,000 shares, of a 
par value of $5. It paid three dividends of 14c. per share on 1.000,00u 
shares, and under the new deal two dividends of 10c. per share. Its 
market price was 474c. under the former, and $3.224 under the latter. It 
is now selling at $3.05. 

The Boston & Cripple Creek stock early in the year sold at 474c. ; lat- 
terly its market price was 10c. 

Tue Napa Quicksilver Company has paid 80c. in dividends the past 
year. Its stock is largely held for its dividends, and is not often on the 
market. It has sold at $6.50 and $7.50 per share during the year. The 
Atna Quicksilver Company’s stock also is rarely quoted. Its price is 
about $4 per share. 

While the year now closed has not fulfilled all the expectations of the 
friends of mining industries in Boston, there is much to encourage the 
belief that the coming year will be one of unusual prosperity. 


THE CLEVELAND MINING STOCK MARKET IN 1896. 


The business depression that marked the year 1896 had an ill effect on 
the mining stock market of Cleveland. The sales that were recorded 
were, as a rule, quite light. Early in the season it became apparent to 
the dealers in mining stocks that the Presidential campaign, with the 
agitation that would follow as a consequence, would interfere with 
business for some months at least. Investors took that view of the situa- 
tion, and the ultimate result of the closing of some of the mines and the 
general feeling of uncertainty is that very few of the stocks are quoted 
at a higher rate than they were at this time last year. One company’s 
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stock has declined considerably during the past twelve month. Those 
which have held their own against the depression consider themselves 
very fortunate. 

Republic stock advanced from $12 to $16 during the year, an increase 
of 334%. Lake Superior Iron Company stock fell from $82 to $25; 
Chandler dropped from $38 to $30 ; Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
stock rose by easy stages from $40 to $45; Pittsburg, Lake Angeline and 
Jackson were steady at $75. Minnesota began the year with a quotation of 
$70 and closed with $66. The brokers anticipate a heavy movement of stocks 
when the political problems are solved, and they are making arrange- 
ments to transact much business during the spring and early summer. 


THE MINING Stock EXCHANGES OF COLORADO IN 1896. 


The speculative excitement in Colorado in 1895 attendant upon the 
Cripple Creek discoveries, increasing output, larger development, heavy 
investments in mining ground and the formation of many new com- 
panies, abated considerably during 1896. The Cripple Creek boom had 
passed its culminating point; yet on the whole trading was fairly active 
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early part of 1896, the Board of Trade and _ the Consoli- 
dated united. For the year the whole business in listed 
stocks v#t Colerado Springs amounted to 42,867,424 shares, 
for which, taken altogether, much lower prices were obtained 
than ruled in 1895. The most active stocks at Colorado Springs were: 
Isabella, 5,113.198 shares sold at quotations ranging from 38ic. to 664¢.: 
Pharmacist, 3.530,000 shares, 54c. to 203c,; Cripple Creek Consolidated, 
2,797,512 shares, 84c. to 224c.; Creede & Cripple Creek, 2.610.150 shares, 
2c. to 9c.; Work, 2,222,150 shares, 6c. to 26c.; Union, 1,969,500 shares, 234c. 
to 60c.; Fanny R.. 1,227,550 shares. 2gc. to 124c.; Garfield-Grouse, 1,220,206 
shares, 3ic. to 104c.; Alamo, 1,203 017 shares, 3c. to 104c., and Jack Pot, 
1,000,650 shares, 24c, tol5c. Portland, which may be taken as a represent- 
ative Cripple Creek property, opened at $2 in January, sold down to $1.074 
in August, and closed at $1.28 to $1.36, the total sales for the year being 
638,474 shares. Of the Aspen stocks, Mollie Gibson sold at 54c..in Janu- 
ary, and was fairly steady throughout the year, the lowest quotation 
being 40c., while Argentum-Juniata, which touched 70c. in March, went 
to 4ic. in August, and in December stood at 44c. to 50c. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF MINING STOCKS AT COLORADO SPRINGS DURING 1896. 
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Note.—Total sales for the year, 42,867,424. 


throughcut the year, and if compared with the years 1892-94 may be 
said 10 have been satisfactory to commission brokers, notwithstanding 
the fact that there were so many more in the business than there had 
been before the boom. 

Interest has been pretty closely confined to the gold mining stocks, as, 
ever since the great decline in the price of silver in 1893, not only mining 
operations, but also investment and speculation have been mainly directed 
toward gold. Of the gold camps Cripple Creek has naturally attracted 
the most attention, there being comparatively few transactions in Gilpin 
County shares, which latter, in fact, are for the most part not on the 
market. 

The relative volume of business as compared with that of 1895 may be 
thus stated: From May 15th, 1895, to the close of that year, the Colo- 
rado Springs Mming Stock Association handled 18,721,122 shares of listed 
stocks, valued at $3,653,150 and 36,357,997 shares of unlisted stocks, a 
total of 54,979,119 shares. In the same 7 months the Colorado Springs 
Board of Trade handled 75,991,070 shares, valued at $3,402,126 ; while 
there were considerable sales in the Consolidated Exchange in the same 
city. There were then three exchanges at Colorado Springs, but in the 








The Colorado Mining Exchange at Denver is the oldest board of the 
kind in the State, having been opened in July, 1889, smce which date it 
has had various vicissitudes. Business at this exchange was very dull in 
1892-93, but revived when the Cripple Creek boom began and the Lead- 
ville gold belt came to the front. In 1896 (to December 19th), the total 
sales were 142,837,824 shares. The largest week's business was in the 
week ending January 18th, when 8,271,750 shares changed hands; the 
smallest, in the week May 9th. The heaviest trading was during January, 
February and the beginning of March, and again it was fair in October 
to December. The highest business was during the summer months. 
The course of prices was the same as at Colorado Springs, and at both 
places the disastrous fires at Cripple Creek, and the prolonged strike at 
Leadville had a depressing influence. 

Besides these there are the Gold Mining Stock Exchange of Cripple 
Creek, the exchange at Pueblo, and there have ‘zen others of less note in 
the State. 

Colorado mining stocks are largely dealt in outside of the State, in New 
York City, London, Paris, and even at Shanghai, where Sbheridan-Men- 
dota is regularly quoted, if 











THE HELENA MINING STOCK MARKET IN 1896. 
SPECIAL REPORT OF 8. K. DAVIS. 


The accompanyipg tabulated statement shows the stocks sold during 
1896 in this market. Butte isthe only other center for mining stock 
transactions, although there is some business done in Missoula; the 
—— of the State as a rule making its transactions in Helena and 

utte. 

The characteristics of the transactions the past year are hardly in 
any full sense speculative—the first two years after 1890 settled that. 
Not only in mining stocks, but other avenues of venture, the dearly bought 
lesson has had exceedingly good results, for the reason, that the re- 
sources and management of mining companies whose stocks are offered 
are closely looked into, cousequently the purchases of stock are, as a rule, 
made as an investment for dividends, rather than a speculation fora 
rise, and although the amount realized may not always be as large as 
the investors desire, still as a fair interest on capital, the average will 
compare more than favorably with the average investments of the coun- 
try. Our mines whose stocks are offered to the public.(so far as most 
agencies are concerned, are well, conservatively, and honestly man- 
aged and the chances of loss (there is no absolute guarantee against 
loss in any investment, mining or other, is reduced to 4 minimum, 
through conservative management, while the average of gain is often- 
times very large. 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF IDAHO AND MONTANA MINING STOCKS DURING 1896. 
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ors for the first year were these gentlemen and the following: Isham B. 
Porter, Howard Scrymser, Stephen B. French, W. Leslie Scrymser and 
W.C. Nicol. Mr. Ogden B. Pell was secretary pro tem, and J. H. 
Kerr treasurer pro tem. 

One of the foremost promoters of this exchange was Isham B. Porter, 
of Colorado, who was its president. In his opening address Mr. Porter 
made a statement of the object and purposes of the exchange, and was 
followed by Judge J. W. Rucker, of Denver, Colo.; J. W. Deane, of As- 
pen, Colo.; E. T. Colborn, Salt Lake City, Utah, H. A. Mott, consulting 
engineer of the exchange, and others. Representatives of various West- 
ern mining exchanges, and others interested in the industry were present 
on this occasion. In the prospectus of the exchange it was stated that 
no undesirable property would be listed. The classification of securities 
was as follows: A. Those properties which pay regular dividends out of 
actual net earnings. B. Prospects which pay occasional dividends out 
of actual net earnings, and properties which are developed to a point 
which affords a reasonable prospect for the early payment of dividends. 
C. Prospects upon which actual development work has been done. 
No securities could be listed until after the properties represented 
by them were reported upon by expert and disinterested engineers. In 
Class A the following stocks were listed: Ajax. Bullion-Beck & Cham- 
pion, Centennial-Eureka, Daly, Gemini, Horn Silver, Mammoth, Mercur, 
Ontario, Silver King, Eureka Hill and Utah, all in the State of Utah; 
Anchoria-Leland, Isabella, Mollie Gibson, Pharmacist, of Colorado. In 





























For instance, the Iron Mountain Company, whose stock is more largely 
sold at home than abroad, has paid up to date, 1896, $82,500 and since 
organization. to date, $492,500; it is true that $27,500 of this was in 
receivers’ transfers to stockholders on the books of the First National 
Bank of Helena, and it is the opinion of those most familiar with its 
affairs that it will eventually pay 100 cents on the dollar. The average 
price of the stock for 1896 has been approximately 45c. per share, which 
would yield 40 per cent. per annum on the investment. 

As the policy of the management is never to accumulate debt, but 
rather a substantial balance in the treasury, it seems very safe, particu- 
Jarly as the mine makes as good a showing as ever. 

The American Development Company is a well-managed institution 
with large prospects of success. Bald Butte has had large expenses for 
exploitation of their property, and their earnings have been devoted, since 
their last declared dividend, June 23d, 1896, to the expenses incurred in 
that direction. Dividends to that date 13c. per share equals $32,500 for 
1896. The stock is held in few hands, and both the mine and manage- 
ment have the confidence of those most interested. The Helena & 
Frisco has been sold to the Exploration Company of London on the re- 
portand advice of Hamilton Smith, and thestock will be listed in London 
on a new capitalization of 200,000 shares, par value £1. The Castle prop- 
erties, with the advent of the railroad, have great promise, at present 
regarded as speculative, but doubtless will some of them, like Yellow- 
stone and Judge, be dividend payers and investment stocks during the 
coming year. 





THE NEW YorK MINING STOCK MARKET IN 1896. 


This has been rather a checkered year for the mining stock market 
here. During the early months of the year, the public apparently devoted 
more attention to investment in this class of securities. and as a result the 
highest prices of the year were realized at that time. Many ot the 
optimistic brokers were expecting a boom. 

The unfruitful attempts of some Westerners in the spring to organize a 
mining exchange and carry it through successfully discouraged outside 
speculation for the remainder of the year. In addition to this the fires at 
Cripple Creek and the miners’ strike at Leadville affected trading, 
especially in the Colorado stocks, while the downward tendency of the 
market for silver and lead reacted on many of the other stocks. Wheat 
speculation during the closing months of the year was also detrimental 
to the mining stock market, inasmuch as brokers took to this tield, con- 
sidering it more remunerative than their own for the time being. 

It is noteworthy, however, that with all the reverses experienced in 
mining stock speculation the dividends declared by mining companies 
this year have exceeded those for 1895. Assessments, on the other hand, 
have also been heavier, chiefly because of renewed activity of the Com- 
stocks 1n this direction. 

Practically all dealings of any account which were recorded this year 
in New York were made at the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Ex- 
change, and in oniy a few cases did the New York Stock Exchange tolerate 
such transactions. 

The first venture in the way of extending dealings in mining stocks 
this year was the establishment of the New York Mining Exchange, 
which opened its doors tothe public in February, only to close them 
again after a brief career. This exchange was incorporated in Decem- 
ber of 1895, with a capital stock of $10,000, divided into shares valued 
at $100 each, The incorporators were Henry A. Mott. Edwin A. Beers, 
James H, Kerr and Edward H, Williams, al] of New York, The direct- 


* 500,000 shares sold in December (half cash, half stock) at £1 per share in London. 
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Class B, the Colorado stocks were: Argentum-Juniata, Bradley, Pioneer. 
Blue Jay, Colorado Giant, Cripple Creek Consolidated, Enterprise, Gold 
& Globe, Insley, Lincoln Boy, Matoa, Trail Run and Work; the Utah 
stocks were: Daly-West, Golden Gate and Sunshine. Class C contained 
Colorado stocks as follows: Anna May, Apothecary, Atlantic & Pacific, 
Bill Jim, Cripple Creek Exploration, Constitution, Dictator, Eagle, Elsie, 
Gold Hill, Gladys A., Investors, Illinois, Justice, Little Carlisle, Mineral 
Farm, Mic Mac, Mount R sa, Old Gold, Ophir, Pikes Peak and Summit ; 
Utah stocks were: Alliance, Anchor, Geyser and Marion. The only Idaho 
stock was Manhattan. 

The Exchange had expected to have all the companies on its list 
appoint transfer agents in this city so as to facilitate business, in order 
that buyers in New York would have no difficulty in getting the stock 
transferred in their own names. 

That the Exchange did not start right has been proven by the undigni- 
fied manner in which it carried on business. The promoters were too 
anxious to receive newspaper notoriety for their Exchange, and in this 
way they got the most injudicious kind of advertising. This had its 
effect upon the Exchange afterwards, and we had not long to wait before 
a rupture took place amoung the officers and directors. The latter 
expressed their willingness to resign whenever the members should call 
for it, and plans were then considered for reorganizing the Exchange. 
The result was that in March a new board of directors was chosen, con- 
sisting of B. A. Ammon, president; C. Vey Holman, vice-president; 
William Brandreth, treasurer, and O. P. Pell, secretary. On May 4th, 
however, it was deemed advisable by Justice Truax, of the Supreme 
Court, to appoint Horatio W. Stocker receiver for the Exchange, appli- 
cation having been made by Directors C. V. Holman, William Brandreth, 
Horatio W. Stocker, Etla Wooster and W. L. Boyd. They recited the cause 
to be heavy expenses, actions pending against the corporation on which 
judgments were to be recovered and other actions threatened. The lia- 
bilities were only $5,697, of which $3,541 were contested claims. The 
nominal assets were $5,358, of which $3,775 was doubtful. 

A few weeks after the collapse of this Exchange. another one came 
into the field and formed the American Stock Exchange, to deal in in- 
dustrial and mining shares. This concern opened its doors on June 15th. 
The officers were: President, Stephen H. Emmens; vice-president, R. 
K. Warren; treasurer, J. B. Kellogg; secretary, Alexander Seaman. In 
his opening address President Emmens laid stress upon the fact that the 
new Exchange was in no respect a reorganization of the defunct institu- 
tion. The membership of this Exchange was placed at $100 to $500, 
with ‘‘ no other charges of any kind for the first year.” The Exchange 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York, with a stock 
capital of $10,000, divided into 100 shares of $100 each. All securities 
were allowed to be dealt in on the Exchange without being either listed 
or called, providing that there was filed in the Recording Department in 
respect of each such security a statement of particulars for the informa- 
tion of the public, and provided, also, that the accuracy of such state- 
ment was certified by two members of the Exchange. Transactions 
were either ‘‘for cash” or ‘‘for the account.” Those for cash were 
cleared on the day following the record, while those for the account were 
cleared on the next ‘‘ settling day,” either on the second or fourth Wednes- 
day of each month. This feature was thought would greatly simplify 
and facilitate the conduct of business, especially with country clients 
and distant exchanges, and by enlisting the honor and good faith of the 
members would afford a much better protection tu the public than could 

ibly be provided by any system of official and necessarily perfunctory 
investigation and listing. Actual business on the exchange, however, 
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did not prove satisfactory to its originators ; in fact, no business of any 
account was done. The public simply ignored it. 

To complete atrio a new Mining Exchange was born in August, which 
is said to be free from all doubtful elements. The directors are Stephen 
V. White and Emery N. Downs, Brocklyn; Irwin C. Stump. Benjamin T, 
Marten, James R. Branch, William C. Dornin, Moses E. Wooster, Louis 
Ross and Robert A. Irving, of New York City; George L. Lancon, of 
Rutherford. N. J.; Malcolm W. Nevin, of Montclair, N. J.. and Dr. Will- 
iam Brandreth, of Sing Sing (formerly treasurer of the first mining ex- 
change). The officers are: President, W. C. Dornin; vice-president, Louis 


their stock to this side of tha Atlantic in order to realize better prices. 
As aresult we record the selling of more shares this year than in 1895. 
The lowest price in 1896 was in January, namely, .25, but it 
rose again in April and May to $8.50, with a later reaction in December 
at $6.50. The Victor is a regular dividend payer, and bas paid to date 
over $700,000. The other stocks in this group show fluctuations in prices, 
with many sales. 


Speculation in the Leadville group was hampered to a great extent by 


the prolonged miners’ strike already referred to. Leadville Consolidated 
ruled at 10@18c. Little Chief opened at 19c., receded to 16c., made an 
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Ross; treasurer, William Brandreth; secretary, Moses E. Wooster; chair- 
man, John Gray. This concern is said to be modelled after the New 
York Stock Exchange, but is not yet active. 

Business on the Consolidated Exchange.—Of the Culorado stocks the 
Crippl+ Creek group was the most active. The highest prices were real- 
ized in January, while the latter months of the year showed decreases; 
although the month of September did record the largest output of ore in 
the history of the camp—amounting in value to $817.000. This class of 
mining stocks attained quite a satisfactory total in dividends during the 
year, as will be seen by our tables elsewhere. 

The stock of the Victor Gold Mining Company is held principally by a 
French syndicate which has listed it on the Paris Bourse. The depression 
in that market in certain months of the year caused some holders to send 
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advance of 4c., and in November closed at 15c. The most active stock 
in this group was Iron Silver, which advanced to 95c. in July—the high- 
est price since 1891, when the stock sold for $1.45. The major portion of 
this company’s stock is held by Detroit capitalists. Life was put into 
these apparently dead share; by the favorable termination of seven 
years’ of litigation between the Iron Silver Mining Company and other 
claimants over the Sierra Nevada property. This ground was claimed 
by the Iron Silver Company under the company’s titles, and in July of 
this year the Supreme Court ordered that the property in dispute be re- 
stored to that company. Up to April, 1889, the company had worked so 
profitably as to distribute $2,500,000 in dividends, but it paid nothing to 
its stockholders during the litigation. 

Small Hopes was rather active; the highest price attained this’ year 
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was in June when the stock sold for $1.75. In August, however, it 
declined to 65c. 

Application for listing was made in September by the Red Mountain 
Mining Company to the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange. 
The company’s prospect is in the Red Mountain mining district of Ouray 
and San Juan counties, Colorado The company is capitalized at $200,- 
000. and the par value of shares is $1. The Committee on Mining Secur- 
ities at the Exchange after due consideration decided not to list any more 
prospects with little or no development, as they were likely to cause 
illegitimate stock speculation. 

The Comstocks are falling off in favor with the New York public, and 
are now regarded by many as old stocks. Revival in their speculation 
can be looked for only when the low-grade deposits on the Comstock and 
Brunswick lodes are worked in a cheap and profitable way. 

At the annual meeting of the Comstock Tunnel Company held in New 
York in October, the following officers were elected: Directors, 
R. Hobart Smith, Franklin Leonard, Ambrose Leonard, Gordon 
Macdonald, Maurice L. Muhleman, Henry H. Truman and Nigel B. 
Gresley. Mr. Franklin Leonard was re-elected president. In the state- 
ment for the year ending August 31st, 1896, the revenue of the company 
from royalties showed a large falling off. This is due to the partial sus- 
pension of operations in the mines tributary to the Sutro tunnel. The 
gross receipts were only $23,500, while the operating expenses for the 
year were cut down from $20,000 to $16,000. Comstock Tunnel stock 
ruled somewhat lower in price; it receded from 10c. in May to 6c. in 
October. Bonds to the amount of $8.700 were sold at 7@9¢. 

Chollar made a notable advance. In May it sold for $3.30—the highest 
price since 1891, when it was $3.89. The lowest point reached in 1896 
was in March, namely, 15c. The reported rich strikes in this mine ac- 
count for the increased value of the stock. Gould & Curry made a fair 
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time ago. The influence of this consolidation on the mining stock mar- 
ket was notable in several instances. In the case of Standard Consolidated 
the highest price realized was in March, $2.25, but in September when 
some dissatisfied stockholders placed their holdings on the market it fell 
to $1.60. In November, however, the stock rose again to $1.25. On the 
other hand, Bulwer Consolidated, Bodie Consolidated and Mono Consoli- 
dated each showed advances from the opening of the year to the time of 
consolidation. 

The Utah stocks were in more demand this year than they were in 
1895, and prices have been fairly steady. As these are silver-mining 
stocks principally, their speculation depends to a great extent on the 
market for the metals silver and lead. From February until July, 
whenthe metal market showed steadiness and advanced prices, the 
market for mining stocks was also active and realized the highest prices 
of the year. This good feeling, however, did not continue long after the 
close of July, as both markets began to decline, and it was during this 
period that the mining stocks sagged. Centennial-Eureka, a high- 
priced stock, was offered sparingly this vear, and the only sales recorded 
were m:de in February at $60.13 to $60.60. This tightness of stock is in 
part accounted for by the reported sale of the mine in England for 
several millions of dollars. The company pays regular dividends, and has 
paid to date nearly $2,000,000, which is another reason why stockholders 
are not selling Javishly. 

Ontario and Daly, two Park City properties, were dealt in to a limited 
extent only. Reported new strikes in the Daly mine eased the market 
for this stock as regards buyers, but not sellers, and in February it sold 
for $7.13—the only sale this year. Ontario advanced from $7.50 in Janu- 
ary to $15 in April, an increase of $5 over 1895. Horn Silver ruled lower 
in price this year, owing to the passing of a few dividends. This was ac- 
counted for by the eight-hour law strike in the mine, and by the fluctua- 
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NorTe.—Total sales for the year, 5,852,202. 


showing, realizing $2.60 in June—the highest since 1891, when it sold 
for $3.80. The lowest figure in 1896 was 30c. during the month of March. 
Hale & Norcross showed transactions in May at $3.30—an increase as 
compared with the last six years. In 1892 it sold for $3.40. In Decem- 
ber, 1896, the stock sold as low as 83c. The advanced price, early in the 
year, was due to rich strikes reported in neighboring mines on the Com- 
stock lode. ; 

Consolidated California & Virginia sold up to $3.60 in May. Two 
months before, however, it was selling at $1.55. At the close this year 
it sold for $1.10 to $1.65. Savage advanced from 27c. in April to $2.05 in 
June, closing at 55c. in November. 

With few exceptions the California stocks were rather active, while 
prices ruled somewhat lower than iu 1895. Brunswick Consolidated was 
the stock most dealt in, it sold as low as 6c. in March, and as high as 26c. 
in October with heavy transactions. 

The deal to consolidate the mines of the Standard Consolidated, the 
Bulwer Consolidated, the Bodie Consolidated and the Mono companies 
was agreed upon during the latter months of this year, and the new 
organization is now called the Standard Consolidated Mining Company 
of Bodie. Its stock capital is 200,000 shares, of which the Standard Con- 
solidated stockholders get 95,v00 shares, the Bulwer Consolidated, one 
share of the new stock for every three held (33,000 shares in all), Bodie 
Consolidated, one share for every two held, and Mono Consolidated, one 
snare for every six of its own. After the distribution of these shares the 
remaining stock in the treasury of the company will be used in the pur- 
chase of additional ground. The properties formerly held by the differ- 
ent companies mentioned are now owned by the Standard Consolidated 
Mining Company. This consolidation had been expected ever since the 
stocks of all the Bodie companies passed into the hands of one party some 


tions in the market for silver and lead. The stock sold at $2.30 in the 
first half of this year, but dropped to $1.55 m November. 

The South Dakota stocks show only moderate dealings and lower prices 
in several Cases. 

There was more attention paid to Montana stocks this year. Stock of 
the Bedford Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company was placed on 
on the Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange in June. These 
shares sold at the opening for $2.75, but near the close of the year were 
sold at $7 to $7.38 in consequence of a corner on the part of some stock- 
holders who knew the shares were tightly held. These parties, when 
called upon, refused to deliver the stock, which made it necessary for it 
to be bought in under the rule on account of the party selling. 

A call for certain stocks not on the regular list of the Consolidated Ex- 
change early in the year induced its Committee on Mining Securitles to 
place the following stocks on the ‘‘ temporary” list: Alamo Mining 
Company. Anaconda Gold Mining Company, Ajax Mining Company, 
Anchor Mining Company, Alliance Mining Company, Bullion-Beck & 
Champion Minicg Company, Cripple Creek Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany. Creede & Cripple Creek Mining and Milling Company, Croesus 
Gold Mining and Tunnel Company, Centennial-Eureka Mining Company, 
Daly West Mining Company, Favorite Gold Mining Company, Gold & 
Globe Hull Mining Company, Mount Rosa Mining, Milling and Land Com- 
pany, Mammoth Mining Company, Mercur Gold Mining and Milling 
Company, Pharmacist Mining Company, Rubicon Gold Mining Company, 
Silver King Mining Company, Sunshine Gold Mining and Milling Com- 
pany, Specimen Gold Mining and Milling Compzny, Union Gold Mining 
Company, Work Mining and Milling Company. The major portion of 
these stocks belong to Co.orado, principally to the Cripple Creek Mining 
District, On August 23th the Fortuna Gold Mining and Milling 
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Company was added to the permanent list, and on June 26th the 
Bedford Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, of Montana, 
was appended to the regular list of the Exchange. The following 
stocks were stricken from the temporary and regular lists dur- 
ing the year: Bogan Silver, Dalton Gold, Mercur Gold, Tetro, 
Rover Gold (all of Tintic Mining District, Utah), Argenta, 
Bechtel, Bradshaw, Consolidated Pacific, Carson River Dredging Company. 
Columbia Mining Company, Del Monte. Diana, Excelsior Gold and 
Silver Mining Company, Elko, Emmett Water and Mining Company, 
Freeland. Found Treasure, Giand Prize, Gold Stripe, Kossuth, Martin 
White, Monitor, Mutual Smelting and Milling Company, Mount Diablo, 
Nerth Belle Isle, Proustite, Reward Mining and Smelting Company, 
Sutro Tunnel Company, Sutro Tunnel Trust Certificates, Swinam, San 
Sebastian, Sullivan, Scorpion, Tioga, United Copper. There were placed 
on the suspended list the following: Augusta Mining and Investment 
Company, stock and bonds, Colchise, Helena, Holyoke, Uestor, Less 
Basin Mining Company, Monte Christo, Oriental & Miller. Plutus, Robin- 
son Consolidated, Ruby Silver Mining Company, stock and bonds, Stor- 
mount, Silver Queen, Santiago, Shoshone, Trio, Tornado, Columbia & 
Beaver, and Cleveland Tin Mining Company. 

The Consolidated Stock and Petroleum Exchange is making an effort 
to weed out all undesirable stocks, and to replace them by favorites. 
Many of the stocks that are to be dropped from the list of the Exchange 
have not been traded in for many months, and insome cases for years. 

Year by year the reported salesof mining securities have grown smaller, 
and 1896 would doubtless have been as bad as its predecessors had not 
the Cripple Creek stocks been traded in. The transactions on the Con- 
solidated Exchange for the last nine years are given in the table below: 
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The year 1897, it is hoped, will record a slight increase in the total 
sales of mining shares. 

Much of the trading in these securities which had been centered in 
New York years ago is now gradually disappearing. In the majority 
of cases speculators prefer to deal direct with brokers who are at or 
near the mines in whose shares they want to invest capital. It is stated 
by brokers here that many of the companies which offer their shares on 
sale in New York are overstocked. This naturally causes investors to 
act cautiously when they make purchases of this class of securities. 


FLUCTUATIONS OF PRICES IN MINING STOCKS AT PITTSBURG DURING 1896. 
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THE SALT LaKE City MINING STOCK MARKET IN 1896. 
SPECIAL REPORT OF JAMES A. POLLOCK. 

Utah’s mining share market during the year 1896 reflected practically 
all the conditions predicted by me in my summary of a yearago. More 
attention was given to the meritorious mining securities in this State by 
outside investors, both foreign and domestic, than for many years past, 
if not more than for any previous year. Outside investors turned largely 
to the dividend-paying stocks, the speculatives naturally receiving the 
most attention at the hands of local operators. As has been said many 
times, this market is more of an investment than a speculative one, and 
while quotations often fluctuate somewhat wildly, these violent altera- 
tions are more the result of a small. sensitive market than any real 
changes in the properties affected. In Utah there have been few exam- 
ples of stock manipulation, and this sort of thing is most seriously frowned 
down by the genuine mining operators. Investors in Utah stocks of ac- 
credited standing may rest assured that their interests will re- 
ceive the same care and attention at the hands of the 
company managements as do those of the heaviest stockholders. 

Almost without exception Utah’s mining companies are honestly and 
conservatively managed. and there is little or no waste of company 
funds or energy. The year 1896 has been a splendid one for Utah’s 
listed stocks in a dividend way, five new companies having entered the 
dividend list and two old-time payers having resumed payments. The 
total amount paid in dividends by the listed stocks during 1896 was 
$2,384,500, swelling the total to $32,368,500, with the total of many private 
payers not included in the list. [In point of amount paid during 1896 
the Centennial-Eureka leads with $450,000 to its credit, closely followed 
by the Silver King with $412,500; then the Bullion-Beck with $295.00), 
the Eureka Hill with $250,000, the Mercur with $225,000, the Gemini 
with $200,000, and the Ontario with $180,000. The new payers were the 
Dalton & Lark, Sacramento, Swansea, South Swansea and Utah Con- 
solidated, while the Mammoth and Ontario resumed payments after sev- 
eral years’ lapse. Daly also resumed dividends, but made only one dis- 
tribution, that in August. There is no doubt but that the list of dividend 
payers will be still further augmented before the new year is many 
months old. Dividends paid by Utah mining companies producing sil- 
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ver, lead and copper are now the result of only the most economical 
management. 

Several heavy deals in Utah mining properties reached a successful 
culmination during 1896, while a number of additional sales of great 
magnitude are now pending. Among those successfully closed were the 
sale of a large portion of the capital stock of the Sevier Gold Mining and 
Milling Company, the sale of a half interest in the capital stock of the 
Sacramento Guld Mining and Milling Company and the transfer of the 
Highland Boy group at Bingham. Severa! important options are now 
pending and are expected to be taken upshortly after the first of the year. 

Conditions surrounding Ajax have improved very materially and the 
stock closes the year in splendid shape. All mortgages against the property 
have been paid and the company’s treasury is fa-t getting into dividend 
condition. The stock made decided gains during the year, with the 
tendercy still upward. Regular and heavy shipments of high-grade 
copper. silver and gold ore are coming from the properties. 

Atliance has been dead and stiil continues in that condition. There are 
practically no buyers in the field, and the stock closes at the lowest point 
in its history. Some development work is being done by the company, 
but heavy litigation has interfered with the operations. No new assess- 
ments were levied. 

With all work suspended at both mines and mill, Anchor ends the year 
in not very encouraging condition. The mines show good quantities of 
milling ore, and when the contemplated Peck concentrator is completed at 
Park City, the company will doubtless take on a new lease of life and ac- 
tivity. Stockholders have the greatest faith in the company and sellers 
are comparatively few. From $2.25 at the first of the year the stock has 
declined to $1.00. 

Bogan has had an uphill cours? and at the close is without its old-time 
activity. No work is now being done at the properties and more assess— 
ments will be necessary before development work can be resumed. It 
seoms not at all unlikely that the control will change within the next few 
months, and should such be the case the further prospecting of the com- 
pany’s ground will be carried on ina much more satisfactory manner. 
The stock was upand down several times, but closes at a very low ebb. 

With dividend payments aggregating $295,000 for the year, Bullion- 
Beck closes a splendid record. Conditions are such at the mines that 
dividends seem assured for years to come, developments in the deepest 
workings of the properties having shown up some great bodies of high 
grade ore. On the average market value of the stock the company paid 
nearly 50% in dividends in 1896, which has been its record since 1593. 
During the summer months the stock declined somewhat, but ends the 
year about where it opened in January. 

Centennial-Eureka attracted great attention at the hands of investors 
by reason of its regular and heavy dividend payments. The stock ad- 
vanced to above $75 per share, a gain of over $15, and closes the year 
practically out of the market, on account of a pooling of interests. For 
1896 the company paid $450,000 in dividends, regularlv $1 per share 
monthly, or $30,000, and several times $2 per share. The properties 
never were in better condition than at present and the outlook for the 
future is extremely bright. Conservatively and honestly managed, the 
Centenniai has highly gratified its stockholders and surprised the gen- 
eral public. 

Dalton did little during the year. The stock sold down to its lowest 
point and hae not recovered materially, now going around 3c. Work 
of a developmental nature has been prosecuted continually during the 
year, but there has nevertheless been little change in condition at the 
mines. Part of the company’s ground has been leased and work is being 

pushed by the lessees. Two assessments of 1c. each have been levied. 

With the settlement by contract purchase of its legal difficulties with 
its neighboring companies, the Dalton & Lark Company placed a portion 
of its capiial stock on the market at 50c. Dividends of 4c. per share 
commenced at once and were continued for six “months, when a sus- 
pension was ordered by the directors on account of the low price of the 
metals. Very little of the stock was taken by local investors, but it is 
understood that the promoters placed considerable of it in the East. 
The company is too heavily capitalized, haviog 2,500,000 shares, and thisis 
one reason the stock never took with home buyers. Very light inquiry 
and fairly heavy offerings caused the close to be weak, the stock being 
offered as low as 30c. 

Stockholders 1n the Daly were very agreeably surprised in August by 
the payment of a dividend of 25c. per share. 1t was then supposed that 
payments would be repeated at ieast quarterly, as the company is known 
to have a very handsome surplus, but to date no further announcements 
of dividends have been made. The stock fluctuated considerably and 
closed nearly $1 a share under the opening. At the properties work is 
progressing favorably and the drain tunnel has passed shaft No. 2. 

Daly-West made heavy gains, as the result of an improved showing at 
the properties and an increase in interest by investors. The Daly-West 
group is a great property, and destined to become a splendid dividend 
payer. As the name indicates, it lies west of the Daly, and has both the 
Ontario and Daly veins. The stock showed gains of $1.50 for the year, 
closing above $8. 

Since early in the year no work has been done at the Eagle and the 
stock came down from 25c. to 5c., with no activity. _The properties are 
located in the Mercur District. 

Starting at 50c., boomed by *‘ wash” sales and matched orders to 60c. 
and then gradually declining to 3c. per share, with a pending assessment 
of that amount, is the history of the East Golden Gate stock. As was 
the case with Dalton & Lark, little of this stock was sold here, 
but great quantities were placed throughout the East and West at 50c. 
and 60c. per share. The company owns two claims in the Mercur Dis- 
trict and sank 1,300 ft. with a 6-in. drill, in the hopes of striking the 
vein, but secured no pay values. The chief promoters of the company, 
and, seemingly at least, the only people who made any money out of the 
deal, except the original holders of the ground, have changed thcir base 
of operations to San Francisco. An assessment of 4c. per share has just 
been levied to pay debts against the company. A very good hoisting 
plant is on the company’s ground. 

There was little real change between the opening and closing price of 
Four Aces. At one time, just after the close of the sale of treasury stock, 
an advance to 45c. resulted from speculative buying. but the inevitable 
break came and the stock sold down to 10c., recovering to 20c, The 
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company is working its claims in the Tintic District energetically, and 
makes occasional shipments of silver-lead ore. With depth the ore show- 
ing is expected to very materially improve, as has been the case with both 
its neighbors, the Swansea and South Swansea. 

Although the Galena sustained a slight loss in quotations, there was 
no good reason, as the company paid regularly its dividend of 5c. per 
share, paying a total oi $55,000, and the ore showing at the mines con- 
tinued to be very satisfactory throughout the year. The company con- 
templates some important improvements for 1897, including a new steam 
hoist and a new working shaft. At one time, early in the year, the stock 
sold above $2, but closed about $1.50. It was March before the stock be- 
came at all active. 

In January the Geyser came onto the market at $1.40 per share, but 
this figure was not long sustained, the close being about $l. with the ten- 
dency upward. The company owns properties in the Mercur District 
and its 50-ton mill has just been increased to a daily capacity of 100 tons. 
The management expects tocommence dividend payments about Februars. 

Horn Silver paid but one quarterly dividend during the year, that in 
January, of 124c. per share. The company continued operations 
throughout the year and rebuilt its surplus fund, although evidently not 
sufficiently to merita continuation of dividends. The ore showing at 
the mines has improved during the year. 

The market price of Lucky Bill was almost doubled, as the result of 
the uncovering of ore bc dies in the properties. The usual 2c. assessment 
came regularly until December, but it is thought the company will soon 
be self-supporting. 

Commencing in May, the Mammoth resumed dividend payments. In 
certain quarters a dividend of at least 10c. per share was expected, and 
on these expectations the stock sold up as high as $4, but a break came 
and the fluctuation carried the security down as low as $1.50, with varia- 
tions. The company paid an even $100,000 in dividends, and in October 
ceased payments in order thatsome heavy improvements at its properties 
might be made. Twoincreases in the stamp capacity of the company’s 
null were mide, and Mammoth commences the new year in good shape, 
with the stock advancing. An option running until February has been 
given on the control of the company. 

After the first few months of the year, Morgan (Meears) did little and 
the stock suffered materially. The company owns good ground at Park 
City, but on account of the low prices of the metals is not working very 
extensively. At theclose Morgan was offered at 20c. 

Mercur maintained its dividend record in good shape,* and the stcck 
was much stronger at the close than at the opening. A total of $225,000 
was paid by the Mercur in dividends, and the company equipped three 
hoisting works, increased the capacity of its mill and purchased an 
adjoining group of rich ground in addition. It is estimated that the com- 
pany has ore blocked out for five years ahead of ts milling capacity, and 
in consequence the outlook for this stock is extremely bright. Great 
atteation was paid to it by outside investors, all of whom were well pleased 
with their purchases. A doubling of the mill capacity 1s now contem- 
plated by the board of directors. The Mercur company is managed ona 
strictly business basis and its officers have the contidence of the stock- 
holders. 

Northern Light was one of the new stocks to come upon the board and 
it made a good record, advancing about 30% within the past two munths. 
The company is equipping its properties with a cyanide plant, which is 
to be utiliz d to work the veritable mountain of ore covered by the com- 
pany’s claims. The stock sold as low as 35c., but closed between the 60c. 
and 70c. mark. 

With the month of January the Ontarioresumed dividends, paying 10c. 
per share and distributing a total of $180,000 for the year. The stock sold 
up as high as $14, but on the reaction went down to $9 and closed at $10. 
Ontario produced ore and bullion steadily during the year and near the 
close made some important developments which opened up a great stretch 
of new and rich territory. The drain turnel is doing all the work pre- 
dicted for it. 

Through the suspension of operations at the company’s properties, 
Rover suffered a decided decline, and instead of selling at $1.25 as at the 
opening, it closed at 45c., but with the tendency upward. Developments 
in the neighborhood of the Rover group have proven some of the com- 
pany’s grou id, Operations are to be res imed in the near future. 

During 1896 Silver Kivg paid in dividends the total sum of $412.500, 
missing one month throuzh litigation involving its water supply. The 
stock gained $3 in value and is phenomenal for the light offerings. The 
company pays regularly 25c. per share monthly, and its ore reserves in- 
dicate that il can continue this record for years to come. 

Incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000,000, upon which it imme- 
diately commenced dividend payments of $5.000 monthly, or 4c. per 
share, the Sacramento stock came on the market in the last month of 
the year. Having no treasury stock, it is taken for granted that the 
company’s principal steckholders are marketing some of their holdings. 
The Sacramento properties are near those of the Mercurand the company 
operates a 50-ton cyanide plant. 

Sunshine proved a disappoitutment to its friends, although the majority 
of its stockholders are still warm in the faith. The company owns a 
group of min«s in the Mercur district, but has not as yet been able to 
save allof the vaiues in its ores with its cyanide plant. A number of im- 
provements are to be made at once, and these are expected to remedy all 
defects. Although able to pay expenses with the proceeds of its cyanide 
sales, the company was not able to pay the expected dividends, and 
as a result the stock slumped materially, closing in the neighborhood of 
$1, as compared with $3.50 at the opening. 

A good record was made by the Swansea, a new stock. and one of the 
new dividend-payers. Although a silver-lead proposition, the ore is found 
in such quantities that the company is enabled to pay dividends of ic. 
per share. ‘The stock came on the market under 20c.,and by Septemter 
ist, when dividends were commenced, had advanced to $2.50, where it is 
still hanging. A total of $20,000 was paid by the company. 

South Swansea is a direct neighbor of the Swansea, both being in the 
Tintic district, and the same conditions surround it as at the Swansea. 
The company commenced dividend payments with the close of the year, 
and its stock has reached $1.60, with the tendency upward. The South 
Swansea is capitalized more heavily than is the Swansea, its number of 
shares being 150,000, but it pays 5c. per share monthly. 


On the assessment of ic. per share, Tetro has pressed development 
work continuously, and now has a very gratifying showing, although it 
has never yet uncovered pay ore. Operations are being continued, how- 
ever, and recent developments in the near neighborhood woud indicate 
that it is simply the question of a short time now when the company will 
begin to reap the harvest. It is still a speculation, however. 

Utah paid regular dividends of 2 cents per share up to November, when 
it ceased in order that improvements might be made at the properties 
with the money which had always gone to the stockholders. The com- 
pany is shipping high-grade ore continuously, and with its new hoisting 
plant it shoult make a still better record. Its dividends for the year 
aggregated $20,000. The stock closed higher than it opened, although 
having sold at considerably higher figures than those now governing. 

One dividend of 2c. per share was paid by the Utah Consolidated of 
Tintic, aggregating the sum of $2,000. ‘Ihe low price of the metals cur- 
tailed shipping, however, and as a result the stockholders reaped little 
benefits from their holdings. With an improvement in metal prices the 
Utah Consolidated could make a splendid record. 

Although only a prospect at the commencement of the year, the Mer- 
cur Gold Dust has developed into good property under the energetic man- 
agement of the company organized for the development of the group. 
The properti's of tte company are Jocated in the Mercur district, and 
early in the spring they will be equipped with a cyanide plant of large 
capacity, and the Gold Dust should soon be a dividend-payer. An im- 
mense amount of gcod grade ore has been blocked out ready for extrac- 
tion. The treasury stock of the company was placed at 50c. per share, 
and no sales have taken place under that figure. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO STOCK MARKET IN. 1896. 
BY OUK SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

Gloow has again settled down over the Mining Stock Exchange in this 
city and the year 1896, during which at one time things looked so pro- 
pitious, closes with a darker cutlook than ever noted before. The 
number of dealeis operating on the market has been decreasing rapidly 
of late and most of the old-time leaders have left in disgust, the margin 
of profits being too small to suit their ideas in comparison with the risk. 
The main objection on their part is that they have no one of their own 
caliber to play against. 

It will be remembered, however, that the situation was very much the 
same at the close of 1895, with prices even lower than to-day. It looked 
then as though the end had come, yet within a very few weeks the street 
was ablaze with excitement over a strike of oreon the Brunswick ground, 
newly acquired by the companies. The reported failure of tbis same 
developm: nt is what has now plunged the market and all connected with 
it into the depths of despair. The stieet is antagonistic to the Bruns- 
wick management, and it controls now, in the absence of leading manipu- 
lators, with means sufficient to thwart the bearish disposition of ** chip- 
pers” content to play the game on a 5c. profit cne way or the other. 

The majority of the heavier class of operators have Icst considerable 
money during the year on the operations, meeting a Waterloo at last in 
the late bear raid on Brurswick shares. These people have been backing 
Chollar to win out as a bonanza on development at depth, but so far, 
true hopes and bel ef have not been realized, although the prispects all 
along have been most favorable and ailuring. The ore encountered last 
spring, which sent prices hooming in all directions, was first cut on the 
south drift from the Norcross-Chollar shait a few feet south of the Chol- 
lar line pitching toward Potosi. On opening up the 300-ft. level, the same 
ore was found in a crosscut run east from the south drift, 54 ft. from the 
foot wall waich was tapped at this point. The ore is of fine milling 
character and high grade, with a large percentage of gol. Another 
ledge was cut on this level about three feet from tue foot wall, of ap en- 
tirely ditferent character of ore of lower grade and very irregular. At 
the same time some streaks of ore were cut north of the Chollar line in 
Norcross territory, but they pinched out, conveying the impiession that 
the mineralization of the ground was bunchy, a prediction emanating 
from the earliest stages of development operations from the bear faction. 

The hopes of the management were c: ntered upon the 400-ft. level, to 
which the inclined shaft had been sunk in the meantime. Should they get 
the ledge there cut upon the 200 and 300 levels above, they would have 
enough ore in sight to sustain their belief ina large existing deposit of 
ore at that point. The price of the stock was well maintained up to this 
period, Chollar selling on one spurt up as high as $4.30, with a corre- 
sponding advance on a smaller scale in all of the other Brunswick shares. 
The south drift was run out after considerable delays and_ finally cross- 
cutting began north and south of the Chollar line. The Norcross 
people ran out east about 12 ft. north of the line on the ground for‘a dis- 
tance of 90 ft. without finding the hanging wall, cutting a streak of high- 
grade ore which gave out and then stopped discouraged. Tc the south 
in Chollar west, crosscuts were put into the foot wall without finding the 
streak cut there on the £00 level, and so far two east crosscuts run toward 
the hanging wall have failed to find the ledge cut above on the 200 and 
300 levels, although in the most southerly a small streak was found sup- 
posed to be the same as that cut over the line in Norcross, 21 ft. in from 
the lateral drift. 

(his unsatisfactory result of exploration gave rise to the cry of failure 
and Chollar dropped below the dollar mark again, carrying the whole 
line with it. The Norcross Company drew out of the struggle and not 
only stopped work on the Brunswick, but also in the old mine on the 
Comstock, pending the final issue of the celebrated litigation, which seems 
as far off asever. The Cuollar management will thus be forced to cairy 
on the work from this time forward with Potosi. So long as the fundshold 
out the management will feel sanguine that they will eventually find the 
ore continuation they are looking for further south and east than they 
were warranted in supposing from the apparent dip of the ledge where 
it was cut above. Thetrouble is that the street does not share their en- 
thusiasm, which will make the exploitation of their plans more difficult. 

The porth end mimes operating on the Brunswick have not been a whit 
more successful. With the exception of a little ore cut early in the year 
in a surface tunnel on the Gould & Curry location, nothing has yet been 
found of value, although much has been expected from this portion of 
the lode owing to some rich finds in surface workings many years ago. 
Best & Belcher is the favorite gamble at this end, and large quantities of 
the stock are still held by people who hope that a strike on the Bruns- 
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wick will enable the company to show at least one bar of bullion in re- 
turn for the expenditure of many thousands of dollars before the com- 
pany fades out of existence. Occidental, the main Brunswick location, 
has received another black eve during the year owing to repeated failures 
to justify the hopes of investors, and the stock is again quoted at bed- 
rock figures after working up at one time to $2.50. The ore, when found, 
defies all methods of reduction hitherto adopted, being of most unfortun- 
ately rebellious disposition. 

Ali eyes are again turned for relief to the Comstock, and here, it must 
be said, the prospects are anythiog but bright. Still with the history 
of past revivals before them. dealers cheer themselves with the theory 
borne out by previous events that on Pine street the darkest hour pre- 
cedes the dawn. At the north end, Ophir and Con-Cal-Virginia are 
looked upon as the pcssible factors in the near future for another up- 
heaval in prices. At present, it must be confessed, the suggestion seems 
a little far-fetched, but while there is life there is hope, goes on this par- 
ticular section of the lode and plenty of money can always be found at 
short notice to back the slightest indication of improvement in the north 
end mines. It will be fortunate if something does turn up in this quar- 
ter. In other directions the prospects are gloomy to say the least. 
Work on a very Inmited scale is now being carried on in the middle and 
south end properties. Savage, Chollar and Crown Point, when the mines 
are open, produce a little bullion, not enough, however, to bar the neces- 
sity for levying assessments. Even Con-Cal-Virginia has been running 
behind hand for months past until forced to make another call on its 
shareholders, owing to a marked falling-off in the yield and grade of the 
ore. 
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of these companies for the time being, and the camp has faded out of 
memory with speculators on the street. A few California gold mines in 
a position to pay dividends were added in their place during the year, 
but they failed to attract local investors, who find properties of this class 
too slow and tame a route on the road to a fortune. 


THE LONDON MINING STOCK MARKET FOR 1896. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


The mining stock market in London during 1896 has been characterized 
by one long continued slump. The great boom of 1895 expended itself in 
the Jate autumn of that year, and ever since then the markets have be- 
come duller and duller, and quotations have fallen lower and lower, un- 
til at the present time of writing business is nearly at a standstill. with 
no prospect of any revival. These remarks apply in a most marked de- 
gree to South Africans. Of West Australians the same may. be said, 
though it ought to be added that during the earlier months of the year 
they enjoyed atemporary boom. Other main features of the market have 
been the attempt, only partially successful, to boom New Zealand gold 
mines, the advance of Indian gold shares in popularity, the turning of 
the attention of London premoters to British Columbia as a profitable 
field for their enterprise, and the introduction of several large mining 
properties from the United States and Mexico by millionaire promoters. 

The South African market during 1896 bas been influenced more by 
politics than by mming developments. The great anxiety at the begin- 
ning of the year and the continued uncertainty as to the treatment of 
foreigners in the Transvaal have quite prevented any new enterprise in 
that State, and the loss of its grip on its territories by the Chartered Com- 
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= | January. February. March. April. May. June. | July. | August. | Senne: October. November. December 
Name and Location a | coal f 
of Company. | > 7 Geese sgh 
a H. Fi H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. RB 1 Bt. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. H. L. 
aa eee had = | 
DI TOUS sins dscabawe-s $100.29 .18 .18 .10 .14 .08 15 .05 37 .10 25 .12 7 .09 12! .08 .20 07 18 10 15 OS 12 O06 
REN ON Sah aveancvasaer ee 100, .14 06 15 06 .19 12 16 07 25 06 .28 OT 12 06 .14 OF 15 04 15 04 12 06 08 03 
pS ere 100.30 17 18 10 36 25 .33 24 55 26 .58 aT 36 26 35 26 35 24 31 23 25 17 20 10 
Belcher, Nev............- 100, .38 25 28 20 34 18 47 20 | 1.10 45 .90 41 57 .32 41 2 .59 -29 67 49 49 29 40 2% 
Benton Cons., Nev....... PT sevcactavwanelavongeldvamadlesecnclsveces 25 15 30 10 .30 15 25 15 2% | .10 .20 15 BD fecckas 15 2) 26 Os 
B. & Belcher, Nev........ 100 1.05 81 .85 68 72 59 65 .39 | 2.10 -50 | 1.70 76 94 -50 | 1.20 60 1.15 79 | 1.20 &3 94 .79 76 49 
RINE Se adsnscqawars 100.47 .38 40 30 35 16 -50 .22 | 1.10 48 72 7 68 35 70 43 75 50 65 50 | .65 50 58 50 
Bonanza, Nev.......... <) DEC oneunlwenaauledensel cneeéeltande sldnetcel duecdenl eink ae 25 ae Tar eeelimbwauleaerdelaceauslaen dest acctaeleawonsl dcoccekeaua ant mote ckaawaedhe Gb wales 
Bullion, Nev............. 100} .22} .16| .17} .10] .18] .06) .15| .08| .41] .18| 1.45] .15 | .294 21 | .06 8) 16) 18) 28) 7] cor 
6 ee chp a tdletiws Ries abkl 1eaw ud hadbe walsba iene .43 19 51 7) 45 25 45 44 25 48 37 46 .39 43 | 36 
Caledonia, Nev.......... 100, .11 .08 09 06 .10 06 08 02 20 O4 20 10 16 15 10 16 10 12 08 12 OF 
Challenge, Nev.......... 100.87 55 66 47 51 42 40 21 81 85 56 80 58 60 -40 60 45 39 26 36 24 
CROTERE, NOT. 0. .ceicaees POE <saceulsavik Rienetecks eausklecken ely etna. .68 .33 | 3.10 -55 | 4.30 |°2.15 | 3.25 | 1 2.80 | 1.80 2.35 | 1.85 | 2.25 | 1.65 | 1.90 68 
Confidence, Nev.......... 100 1.25 1.00 1.10 8&5 1.05 78 90 65 1.70 .90 | 1.35 90 1.50 1.80 | 1.20 1.10 88 1.15 78 -92 60 
Cons. Cal. & Va., Nev. ..| 100) 2.70 | 2.85 | 2.40 | 1.75 | 1.80 | 1.55 | 1.90 | 1.55 | 3.50 | 1.65 | 3.20 | 1.80 | 2.15 | 1 2.00 | 1.60 2.60 1.60 1.85 1.65} 1.60 1.00 
Cons. Imp., Nev... ...+0+ 100) .03 02 MU Sas wia%s'e 02 Ol 02 | .01 MP Lisecns 04 .02 03 03 01 03 02 02 Ol 02 ot 
Cons. New York, Nev....| 100) .06 |...... WE iscwen 04 08 .05 03 15 03 10 .04 05 05 | .04 OE Peauwne -04 02 4 08 
Crown Point, Nev........ 100, .34 19 40 15 .66 29 .42 25 96 31 79 .42 55 40 24 57 47 42 28 “0 15 
ROE POET TOTEM: TIOV TOD) 6 n.cesis becsinecd| sawevutsevecelaesaes}acesee 05 .04 .06 02 06 03 05 05) 04 Me hekwes SP lewenad 04 |... 
Eureka Cons., Nev....... RMR cake Hottie ioa ty wh ouian states cbeeee PP oss « a oe ae a eee 25) 110 80} .23| .30] .25!/ .261...... 
Eureka Cons. Drift, Cal.. eka Weee ele cache Tta ada ab ReAc teenie MLé cdenlgutees Sanu laiv eat cae caaksa wen hte mes ee Sid ade fee axe SEs laead dees tea Seat a 
Exchequer, Nev.......... 100.10; .06) .07 03) 06 08; .05; .08; .20; .08 15; .03) .07 04 | 02 05 03 05 OR OR OL 
Gould & Curry, Nev.... 100 .59 V7 46) .3l 35 | .26 .44 18 | 2.00 41 | 1.75 8 1.20 61 45 91 43 71 54 55 2% 
Hale & Norcross, Nev....| 100) 1.45 | 1.05 | 1.45 | 1.10 | 1.45 | 1.05 1.40 | 1.05 | 3.10 | 1.10 | 3.40 | 2.00 | 1.50 | 1.05 | 1 1.05 1.55 | 1.25 | 1.385 | 1.05 | 1.10 s4 
JACKSON, NOV... cccccces 50 £25 25 40 25 40 25 40 25 
Julia, NOV. ....06 scceeees 13 .08 06 08 04 06 O4 06 05 
Justice, Nev.............. OF 03 04 08 04 10 01 OS 04 
Kentuck, N@V.........0s+. .09 | LOL O4 08 05 05 02 07 01 
Lady Washington, Nev.. -06 | 04 02 | 04 02; .04 02 08 02 
Mayflower Gravel, Cal... TOO Feccns 11 99 st GO Th acastes databace 
Mexican, Nev............ 701 150 | 46 .53 1.65 49.54 35 
NN as hana cicis.00 20; .04 | 15 | .20 15; .16 15 20 15 
Nevada Queen, Nev | 204! 08 | 03 | LOGe Ot OG WO ie OMe. 
North Gould&Curry,Nev. | 08 | .03 | 07 | .09 Wiest haven baseacdt on 
Occidental, Nev. ........ 100} 1.20) .62) 1.20) .81 | 1.05| .76 | 1.50) .84 | 2.85 | 1.10} 1.80 | -78 11.20! [55 } 50 4{ 29! .39' 20, 21. 119° 
Ophir, Nev....... é : of oe 2.90 | 1.15 | 2.40 | 1.15 | 1.85} .95 41 89) 1.45! .84/ 1.35 1.15 | 1.20 &4 
Overman, Nev 1 30, .09 a} 18] | .16} 12 | 19} 12] 12; 06) OF 04 
a A Deel eee) Pn BOM cat. cluvaa abled Guocs ch nen! alacawtiase cel vecsdolaadenshawenca caswusl eaescelcos 
Potosi, Nev..... ponweware 1.90 -26 2.00 .90 | 1.55 90 1 80 85 60 | 1.05 67 88 45 
SI INO ii cana cstees 65 .28 ;} 2.10; .89) .92 61 4 79 41 .66 51 54 31 
Scorpion, Nev.........+- : é seen ‘ oun R 15 05 08 05 05} .10 06 10 06 08 | On 04 08 
Seg. Belcher & Mides, Nev 100 .13 .08 .09 06 Aa 04 Oe .03 31 .14 26 “aa 16 10 06, 18) .06 oat 05; .15 03 13 09 
Sierra Nev., Nev......... 100 70 41 43 33 75 | 30 67 .54 | 1.60 59 . 1.30 55 92 50 .89 83 | .40 of .63 -69 51 1 35 
Silver Hill, Nev.......... 100, .03 02 AE lenuses 02 01 02! .01 .08 | .01 |. .08 02 02 01 01 08} .01 | .08 -O1 03 01 02 01 
MO a5 4 Sond! MN caendel ccasvelsvicnel ev suse lacanestcdaatlepveiel ss'ocs Ensahelccmaasl sea eietsaniuceleenwesboasenel inewvaelcwscen OO} 15] .68] .15| .36} 15] .8) .90 
Syndicate, Cal........0.. TM vescsal cedsealtesews Lexckstloseuectone eof OG) <0) .02 | .05 02 .06 02 | .04/ 02; .0 02; .03 02 08 | .@|. 8: & 
Union Cons., Nev........ 100, .54 .BS -55 | 33 78 43 -66 45 1.35 | 50 | 1.30 "52 .62 .40 .50 32 oF 88 .64 51) .58 45 46 Bl 
ODEs POT. veces sae ee i a 04 14 0s tht OF 10} .08 30 04 21 07 15 07 11 06 10! .04 16; .061 .13 06 08 O04 
Yellow Jacket, Nev...... 100.59 41° 145 32 53 30 42 | 29 90 34 .85 -40 52, .82 42 26 42 .26 60; .7 -50 28; .36 24 





Unless some unexpected change takes place soon, the year of 1897 will 
see the end of the speculative mining market in San Francisco. 


business is virtually on its last legs now. The mines will then pass into 


pany has made prospecting and development impossible in Rhodesia. 


The The closing down of some Transvaal mines, such as Langlaagte Royal, 


and the rumors of further moves of like character, rumors which are 


the hands of inside syndicates to be worked on more business-like principles not entirely groundless, have caused some nervousness as to the futnre 


for low grade ores, large reserves of which are available in all the leading 
properties. Workedon the system usually adopted by private individuals, 
there is no reason why these mines should not be running to-day on a 
highly remunerative business with expenses of operation cut down to the 
level of other mining companies. Wagesare still kept up to the standard 
of $4 per day at Virginia City. which has handicapped the companies to 
a great extent, the Miners’ Union taking the stand that extravagant 
salaries in the managerial department justify equally high rates for the 
working force. The stockholders are the only sufferers by this division 
of Opinion. 

A combination of all the active Bodie mines has been effected during 
the year. Bulwer, Bodie and Mono have been absorbed by the Standard 
Consolidated Company, which in the future will represent the entire 
interests of the group. This is, of course, a subject for congratulation 
upon the part of the shareholdersin the three companies which have 
now linked their fortunes with that of a prosperous concern which has 
managed to keep its head well above water for the past 20 years. The 
combination cuts off a great many sinecure positions in this city, the 
incumbents of which have fattened a salary list always well maintained 
by a never-failing assessment system. Standard Consolidated shares are 
now listed on the local stock exchange for the first time in the history of 
the company. 

The Tuscarora mines have, with one or two exceptions, been weeded 
from the listof the Exchange, The decline in silver has ended the mission 


of gold mining in the Rand. The poor returns from such deep level 
properties as have commenced operations and the increased cost cf min- 
ing under such conditions have not helped to brighten the outlook. But 
perhaps the most potent factor of the slump has been the inabi‘ity of 
English and continental investors to absorb more stock. <A limit tosuch 
capacity always exists and when it was reached in this case in October 
of last year, promoters, jobbers and speculators alike became embar- 
rassed by their holdings, failures occurred and prices became depressed 
by forced sales. This course of things has been going on for quite a year 
and the end is not yet. Some promoters had the hardihood to commence 
new business, but all have proved failures and some have been wound 
up. Of the latter the most conspicuous has been the Barnato Bank. In 
general terms it may be said that the quotations of South African 
stocks are now only one-half or one-third of what they were at the high- 
est point last year, as far as speculative and promoting companies are 
concerned, such as Chartered, Consolidated Gold Fields, Rand mines, the 
Barnato group, etc. The fall in gold producers is not so marked, but the 
prices are still far higher than their real values. 

The output of gold in the Rand during the first eleven months of 1896 
amounted to 2,075,357 oz., and the production forthe year may be estimated 
at 2,280.357 oz., as compared with 2,277,635 oz. in 1895 and 26,024,164 oz. in 
1894. The political troubles caused considerable interruption during the 
early months of the year and the output was reduced quite 25% for four 
months. On the outbreak of the troubles, the native laborers fled and 
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many mines were unable to supply sufiicient ore to keep the mills going. 

In the early months of the year the West Australian market hada tem- 
porary revival, owing chiefly tothe brokersand jobbers leaving the South 
African market on the receipt of the bad news from the Transvaal. For 
a time the whole of the mining speculation was centered round the West 
Australian section, and prices were pushed up. New companies were 
brought out by the dozens, to provide work for the newinfiux of jobbers, 
but it is doubtful whether any great amount of selling actually occurred. 
The boom soon died away, because it had nothing substantial to sustain 
it. The failure of many companies to find the mines they were supposed 
to have obtained. and the inability to work on anything but rich ore, 
caused notable collapses. Then the Jack of transport facilities, and the 
absence of official reports relating to the output discouraged intending 
investors, so that at the present time the market is in a very weak condi- 
tion. Backers of the market point to the richness of the ore and the large 
production at some of the mines, but as the ore may be picked, the results 
do not show the average yield of the ore won. No mine has as yet shown 
such good results as Bayley’s Reward in its palmy days, but Great Boulder 
and Hannan’s Brownhill promise to become great mines. Dividends 
from companies working mines are as yet extremely scarce, and the only 
companies that do pay dividends in the West Australian market are the 
promoting companies, and the majority of such dividends are in shares 
and not cash. 

During the summer there was a small boom in New Zealand gold mines 
and many new companies were orginized. Tne public were. however, 
glutted with South Africans, which were slumpery, and West Austra-— 
lians, which did not prove good speculations, so that the boom never 
reached large proportions. As far as it went, there was more genuine buy- 
iug and more real gold mines brought before the public than in the West 
Australian boom. Perhaps the great distance of New Zealand from Eng- 
land was also a cause of the comparative failure of the boom. 

The Indian mining market has been, as usual, a restricted one, but dur- 
ing the days of general dullness, some speculators commenced to handle 
the shares and to point out the regularity of the output of the established 
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. ; ie | fo he c 
Company. Location. Product. | . ‘he _— Lowest Closing Privately. 
North Americans: €£s.d.;£s8.d.)/£8.d.'£n8.da./£5.d 
Alaska-Mexican........ Alaska...... MD scscssue 100/110 0.200)/100 17 6 
.|Gold. ......../5 0 0'5 5 01515 0| 415 0| 415 0 
Lee ueee Gold & silver. 1 0 0 1s 0 116 11 0 11 0 
Hall Mines ../Cop. & silver.; 1 0 0; 215 0/53 5011391176 
PR ss ceneecbueee Montana.... Gold & silver. 100 73 11 0 26 39 
TEND, Sscssesessee Mexico. .... Gold & silver. 1 0 0 10 36 6 10 
eee Mexico ..... Gold & silver. 1 0 0 2 6 50 1 3 1.3 
Plumas-Eureka. ....... California ..\Gold. ........ 200 12 6 16 3 26 26 
OS re .|Nevada..... Grid, sil. lead) 5 0 0 126,110 0 5 0 12 6 
Sierra Buttes.......... California... Gold. .... ...; 2 0 0 8 9 11 3 26 26 
NED. 5s sh posccenx Colorado. .. Gold, ........ 40 1 3 19 3 3 
South Americans: | | | | 
Colomb. ‘Hydraulic....)/\Colombia. .. Gold. ........ 100 &8 9 12-6 6 3 6 3 
Frontino & Bolivia.....Colombia. . Gold. ........ 1100/11 83/112 6 176,176 
St. John del Rey....... Breese. ...555 aces cuss 100 18 9/13 6 15 0 12 6 
Copper: i | | | 
ROMER c6tccenicteve Montana..../Cop. & silver.) 5 0 0'6 00> 715 0' 512 6! 515 0 
Cape Copper..........- So. Africa../Copper ...... 20 0/117 6/217 6|117 6/210 0 
POD sccysshbhhcapase Calle. ......- 7000S ...+.- 20 0;}115 0)3 0 0} 113 9} 1138 9 
Mason & Barry........ Portugal. .../Cop. & sulp... 4 0 0 210 0° 310 0 276/326 
PND. <Sscckesusees ar Copper ...... 10 0 0/1412 625 6 3/1412 624 8 9 
MES cob cbkaenossence Spain....... Cop. & sulp..; 2 0 0) 410 0'6 26/4 5 0) 517 6 
Australians: | 
Bayley’s Reward...... W.Australia|Gold. ........ (100 46 rai. he 6 
Broken Hill Prop’r ..../N. So. Wales Silver........ 10 0;)/211 3|3 26;);21 3/210 0 
Mount Morgan......... Queensland. \Gold. .......:| 1 0 0; 217 6 4 0 0) 216 3/3 39 
South Africans: | | | | 
British S. Africa,...... So. Africa..|/Lands&expl.| 1 0 0/3 5 0,511 3'2 13/213 
City & Suburban ...... Transvaal ../Gold.........; 4 0 0!4 00> 510 0/3 2 6/3 2 6 
Crown Reef.......... -.| Transvaal ../Gold. ........ 100'910 0,12 76'900'900 
De Beers Con.......... Cape Col’y../Diamonds ...| 5 0 0.2017 6 3111 3:20 0 0 28 7 6 
TUNG sus eebesecans Transvaal ..\Gold......... 1 0 0/1410 0:22 0 0)14 0 018 0 0 
Geldenhuis Estate..... Transvaal ../Gold......... 10 0/3 7 6) 415 0) 210 0 210 0 
Henry Nourse......... Witwaters’d Gold. ........ 10 0/517 6) 715 0/410 0) 517 6 
Heriots (New).......... Witwaters’d Gold. ........ 1100/9 7 6)10 26/700\/700 
Jagersfontein.......... Orange F.S.|/Diamonds ...| 5 0 0) 810 0 1210 0!710 010 2 6 
Langlaagte Estate...../Transvaal ..|\Gold. ........ 100, 415 0/611 3) 317 6/317 6 
Primrose (New)........ Transvaal .. Gold. ........ }1 00/5 00) 615 0) 315 0) 315 0 
ED 5s ksaessanes Transvaal ../Gold......... 5 0 0; 812 6/10 7 6) 715 0) 715 0 
oS RE Transvaal .. Gold. ........ 100/112 6/2 638/15 0/118 9 
Simmer & Jack (New).. Transvaal .. Gold. ........ 5 0 0/410 0! 7 5 0) 317 6| 317 6 
POORER . on sscvesnnsss Witwaters’d Gold. ........ 10010 0 650,650 
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mines aud the chances of success of some new flotations. The shates in 
Mysores and Champion Reefs were soon rushed up from £3 to £3. Thouzh 
the market manipulations have pissed away, the shares retain their price 
and their good reputation. 

The copper market has been firm and rising through the whole year. 
and the shares of copper mining companies have risen in accordance. 
Rio Tinto, Cape Copper, Copatapo and others have all risen considerably, 
the first named standing a figure just double of that ruling this time 
last year. The scaling down of the debenture interest has placed Rio 
Tinto in a much better financial position. During the rast month 
another new financial arrangement has been introduced, viz., the split- 
ting of each £10 share into two of £5 each, one to bear fixed preference 
interest and the other to be ordiniry. In this way the shares are made 
available both for investment and speculation, so that their popularity is 
sure to be increased. The purchase of half the Anaconda and stock, and 
its introduction on the London and Paris markets has been an im- 
portant feature of the year, but so farit has not formed a very strong 
market for itself. The floating of the Mountain Copper mines in Shasta 
County, California, by the Mathesens is the latest matter of interest in 
the copper market. 

Of metallurgical matters of public interest, the most important during 
the past year has been the judgment in the Transvaal declaring the 
MicArthur-Forrest cyanide patents invalid. The release of the Rand 
companies from this bondage will have a favorable effect on gold- 
mining there; but, so far, very little use of it has been made on the 
London market. No new process for treating gold ores of any other 
than minor importance has been introduced during the year. Among 
new processes for the treatment of zinc-lead sulphides the most promis- 
ing appears to be that of the Burnham syndicate. This process is in oper- 
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ation at Swansea, and very large quantities of ore are being treaied, but 
so far no results have been published. The Ashcroft process has been 
sold to a limited company with large capital and under influential sup- 
port. It is doubtful, however, whether the process, as described, wil! 
ever be a practical success. 

The American mining market has during the past year been confined 
between narrow limits, but there are signs of a revival on different lines 
from what we have hitherto been accustomed to. The companies which 
were formed 5 to 10 years ago have very nearly disappeared and their 
mines worked out: and their promoters have transferred their attention 
to districts which are more fashionable now-a-days. On the other hand, 
several new mines have been introduced during the past year, but they 
are all large mines that have arrived at the dividend-paying period and 
po-sessing immense reserves. Such mines have been bought for large 
sums in cash and sold on the market for stil! larger sums, but obviously 
it is only promoters of the most wealthy sort that can carry out such 
business. Amovg American mines of this character which have been in- 
troduced here are the Anaconda, the Minas Prietas (renamed Grand Cen- 
tral), and the Mountain Mines, Shasta County. Cal. Quite a number of 
other such mines are in treaty for and within the next six months; their 
presence in the London market will exercise an important influence. 
Cripple Creek has been a failure in London, No influential promoters 
handled any of the mines, and it was left to others to attempt to intro- 
duce comparatively worthless properties. It is doubtful if any of the 
flotations were a success. 

All during the year there has beer au expectation of a boom in British 
Columbian mines, but owing chiefly to promoters and jobbers being 
filled up with other stock the boom has not yet arrived. In the summer 
months several promoting companies and a number of companies to work 
river gravel and placers in Cariboo were brought before the notice of the 
public, but they met with a cool reception. No companies have yet been 
floated to work the mines of Kootenay, though most promoters have 
acquired options on properties there and are only waiting for a little en- 
couragement to bring them forward. 

Other districts in Canada that are receiving attention are the Luke of 
the Woods and Rat Portage gold mining districts. Several companies 


shave been ficated to work mines there and some have been taken up 


It is said that some very influential promoters have interested 
themselves there. 

The companies which used to form the backbone of the American min- 
ing market have mostly got into low water. Richmond Consolidated 
has transferred its attention to West Australia. Jay Hawk has aban- 
doned its Montana property and acquired an interest in New Zealand. 
Poorman, after being reconstructed last year under new management, 
has again come to the end of its money and has been again 
reconstructed. The hope for the future is very small. The 
repeeted warnings of the Engineering and Mining Journal con- 
cerning this property have been fully confirmed and _ justified 
by the facts brought out during the past few years. Of Springdale nothing 
is now heard except demands by its shareholders for an investi- 
gation into its management. Golden Leaf has gone to West Australia 
and shipped its machinery thither. Golden Feather and Golden Gate 
have at last parted with theservices of Colonel McLaughlin, but their 
position does not seem to be much improved. Palmarejo is still at law 
with the Mexican Mineral Railway, and its production is practically at a 
standstill. The Montana Company has not maintained its advance of 
last year. as the new strike has not proved a permanent bedy of ore. 
Twin Lake Placers pays now a much smaller dividend than formerly, as 
its gravels yield a very small return. New Guston works without profit. 

Of miscellaneous new American companies intreduced to the British 
public during the year, the only one of any importance was the Prize 
Gold Mines. which formed part of the Hearst estate, and was promoted 
here by Irwin Stump. Another was the Gold Fields, of Mexico, formed 
to take over the Hurnapa properties from the Palmarejo Company. 
Finally, the stock of Playa de Oro (Ecuador) was introduced here and a 
considerable amount sold. 

The state of the Cornish tin industry has continued to cau-e much 
alarm among those who are interested in its welfare. Strong exertions 
have been made to rouse the owners of the land an“ mines and also the 
miners to the factthat their methuds of mining are obsolete, and that the 
cost-book system prevents the subscription of further capital. The man- 
agement of Dolcoath, under the new limited company, has proved suc- 


PRICES OF MINING STOCKS AT PARIS DURING 1896. 


























Name of Company Country Product | Par Open- | : 5 . 
Name of Company. Ws duct. lvalue ing. Highest) Lowest | Closing 
| Fr. Fr. Fr. | Fr. | Fr. 

Acieries de Creusot...... France....... Steel mfrs.) 2,000 | 1,650.00) 2,000.00! 1,650.00 1,915.00 
Acieries de Firminy...... [France Satiabinte Steel mfrs.. 500 1,500.00) 1,723.00 1,430.00] 1,700.00 
Acieries de Fives. Lille. ..|Franee. ..... Steel mfrs.| 500 640.00) — 800.00 640.00) 794.00 
Acieries de la Marine....'France....... Steel mfrs., 500 821.25) 1,025.00) 821.25) 1,025.00 
Acieries de Longwy...... France....... Steel mfrs.| 500 600.00] 890.00; 600.00) 890.00 
Anzin France....... CRs iemes si conven | 4.175.001 4,720.00, 4,175.00) 4.500.00 
Boleo Lower Cal... Copper ....| 500 | 1,170.00 1,575.00) 1,160.00) 1,380.00 
Brians RUSSIA. ..... Coal & iron} 500) 1,390.00 1,400.00) 1,290.00] 1,375.00 
Bruay France....... E esbaea 400 18.800.00 23,900.00, 18,300.00/23,500.00 
‘allao Venezuela.... Gold....... 125 10.50 10.50) 4.00 4.00 
SPS TMD cs Scans ones South Africa. Gold....... 25! 65.00 65.00! — 31.00 33.00 
OS ere France.. ...jCoal...:.... 300 | 4,200.00 4,665.00} 4,200.00! 4,589.00 
De Beers Cons........... South Africa. Diamonds..| 125 635.00 790.00) 555.00! 735.00 
OW Bin sw cesccncyes Russia....... RAD cs ssa 500 535.00 640.00 534.00) 540.00 
Dynamite Centrale...... France....... Explosives.| 500 485.90 550.00) 448.00, 500.00 
Fraser River............. Brit. Columb. Gold....... 25 31.90 53.00' 30.00 32.00 
PEUBNCHACR .. .....6..00050 Bolivia....... Silver...... 25 | 75.00 90.00 61.25 85.50 
Huta-Bankowa.......... ee Iron & steel] 500 | 2,640.00) 2,930.00 2,625.00 2,923.75 
ee CAPORDE... 25% Zine & lead) 500) 587.50, 670.00 555.00 670.00 
ND cs0nsxseeseae OEY pss skewe i ee 500 799.00 1,070.00, 730.00 1,018.00 
Metaux, Cie. Fran. de....|France....... Metal @lers| 500 355.00) 557.50) 355.00 546.00 
Mokta-el-Hadid.......... Algeria...... SO csnchae 500 705.00) 780.00> 690.50 756.00 
SE caScsecsaoeeeebenes N. Caledonia. Nickel......| 500 187.00, 200.00 135.00 169.00 
ED on opexsscsenee en eae Coal, ete...) 500 1,100.00! 1,640.00) 1,100.00 1,640.00 
DOS. so cwasceebensee Colorado,U.S Gold....... 25 27.00 34.50 7.50 7.50 


SED MOMEID vsisvessnsisceseee Gpnin....... Copper....| 250) 390.00! 655.00, 372.50 627.50 
EME LS \osbuuneeses se Fr. Guiana... Gold....... | 2 23.00 23.00) 18.25 18.50 


Salines de l’Est.......... France....... a 500 260.00 350.00, 260.00 295.00 
Sels Gem. de la Rus. Mer. | Russia. ...... Salt, ete....| 500 690.60 699.00! 605.00 620.00 
UR 5 o553inceessyanss BM Sscescs Copper .... 50 117.00 = 155.00, 113.00 154.50 
Vielle Montagne......... Belgium ..... PEED kcesess 80 431.25, 660.00 425.00 505.00 
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cessful, and already several other mines have followed its example. But 
the regeneration has not yet been sufficiently widespread to work much 
improvement in Cornish mining. 


DIVIDENDS AND ASSESSMENTS. 


We give below tables showing the dividends paid and assessments levied 
by American mining companies for a series of years ending with 1896. 
The tables are as complete as they can be made, but they are necessarily 
imperfect, because many companies do not make reports, and the facts 
cannot be ascertamed. There are many mines also which are carried on 
by private partnerships, and if the profits of these could be given the 
amount of profits shown would be very largely increased. With regard 
to assessments, a few States require the publication of notices, but in 
others no such regulation exists. In many cases companies have willingly 
aided us and have given all necessary information;if all would do this our 
work would be very much lightened. 


DIVIDENDS PAID BY AMERICAN MINES. ($1— $1000; total, full amount.) 




























































' { | | | 
Company. | 1887) 1888 1889/1890) 1891 | 1892/1893) 1894 1805 1896 Totals. 

sd bceesh tail | | | cs 

RE. Fs. CR san knascnaeenene | 151... Vaaaiaas | 7% 8 asa 6).... $640,500 
Fe Oba OCA sc occacdiessesewes fo epalene abacculeons Jseeefeeee]eees 20 20°40)” 80,000 

Alaska-Mexican, G., Alaska.......... lance [a tcwlewsie |. siabiacteniek ge Psat 26° 80) 70 173,031 
Alaska-Treadwell, G., Alaska (a)..... tT a/sraihain ia} oleate j..+-| 450) 300) 375) 375, 400) 350 3,025,000 
RE es ice MRS sis soins haieese'sn nc coll 0 WOlsacahiccalscastexastece'| eee 
BI NG, Ns 0 6.800 086i enacvivee i catrnes | 60,000 
BI F8  I vg'n5 25 sces <ecasevie essa Bi vc caheccalcecaledeateansions 262,250 
Amador Gold, Ltd., G., Cal...........Jeesedeees ee 31,250 
American & Nettie, G., Colo..........)....Jeoee 225,000 
American Belle, 8., C., Colo.........+ litamtioes 50,000 
AUROEICO CORE, Piss vicidia cin kknss seien se] eoeclesec { 360,000 
Agmerecae Ter. & Wie, G., B., C., MEOMG I occ ohccc hesccdcesd|ccccbscweleses ress 76,422 
American Turquoise, N. M......... 0 |..eejeeee Pa aiere j i 60,000 
re OO ee ee Eecaclewee ae 36,000 
Amy & Silversmith, Mont...........+ Bick va lvednl ssl vines | 247,530 
AnmsocomGa, G., COM. ....0+.06 \ 12,500 
Anaconda Copper, Mont.... | | 2,250,000 
ANOGHOTIA-LOIANG, COlO. os cccccccvessleovcleces { wel 30,000 
Argentum-Juniata, S., Col0........cejeeeeieeeeleceel aces lieseleeas | | 39,000 
BP RON ah ossies sscasdaxcenes sl comnlesealwans alae odan 2 20,000 
RN, To Big CHOU os 5 550s coe vac aonieatecos 80 280 200! 100) 100) 100° 40.....!.... 900,000 
AAPG, Fog ENO ea 6 sae cnenas scenes AD TED) OD GO SOs lowe atscee| cschsens 700.000 
OIR B cI s 6 9:60 0'X'v's\ nr0'0'0'3 810068 WG ci Aicsacl aces : 700.000 
OS erry rere rr licneshanwahas <a | 37,500 
SS eS ee ererer rer ore) Pr Cre 437,500 
Ballarat Smuggler, G., Colo.......... heeisehsebobocsalnne 6,000 
Bangkok-Cora Belle, 8., Colo.........,)..06!eee. 3 | 5 107,510 
Rannister, &:, Mont. .....000cseccees salvaet leans Le weet 102,000 
SIs Cag Stig MIN scenes se ceeace|eeseleons Red 400,000 
Fated-riuber, G.. CON. oococsescusvcc laeeabeecar equal “las | | 67,500 
ee ee Acct sien cacctaelanaelseesl ewe a Ae | 45; 60) 60; 4j....] 218,000 
Boellovne, B., La, TAGS... osccccsscas Q Pigs 4 | / { | 200,000 
NE IE, on ons cone scnciwlesmetnasmtyens coast Oe { 90.000 
Ps SEA os casa eaoteessas eee sare ; | | | \ 258,000 
Big Bix, G., S., Colo..... ' | 2.500 
Bimetallic, S.,G., Mont. ‘. 1,630,000 
I SE Cs spc cecenccccees | 75).. eoe| 1,677,572 
Bonanza King, S., Cal... ..cccscsegecsleces | bes | 185,000 
NG PMO 5 9:6: -05:05,5.0'9:350:50 00's 50, 23 105,000 
Boston & Montana, C., S., 4,925,000 
Brooklyn Lead, L., S., Utah es ee 127,000 
RNS Bog TEN ooo ta sie:e incase vce] ven |ecan lane Secs aie [MN Cities ihiaweb sews 120,000 
ON, Lang sy COND vcs scccvecloseelecvsieces | BD) Wi .cleosefecscfeces | 53,000 
Bullion, Beck & Champion, Utah..... ..-- aeaalicuateeesl ote jesee[eos| 425| 325] 265, 1,922,000 
Beer. Comes... GORE. oc ccnccesicescus i Bh Siccleecs Fe -| 190,000 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan, S., L., Idaho. .... 150,000 
I I I rare k.c sickicaenmeveriecie 5 25,000 
Caledonia, G., Dak........eseeeee veeieeee ‘eee | : 192,000 
Galifornia, G., Colo... .... 2.0... cee ee eedeeeeienes Raigoks Lecesiaeectovest Ghia 
SNS ESRD 5 onc caeitsa veers toscgtnses 6...) 140,000 
Galumet & Hecla, C., Mich....... ... 1000 2000 2000 2000, 2000) 2000) 2000) 1500) 2006, 2500) 45,850,000 
Coetonte FAN S:; Bi, COl0s css ia nesscleeselseae|es calico se foraclavacterstheseaimesateous 80,000 
Cariboo, B. C \ seal eowsbiaadbossakecstass. | Ree eee 
Carlisle, G., N. M. (b).. T SeOt swabs vier Bias Uae elevates \icocfescs|  SrOmue 
RTE PIII ooh onisecocsniensiac| soreleserteeeuhsenstesias |. oalamad tna itis |....| 270,000 
Centennial-Eureka, S., G., L., Utah.. .... ....).... 150, 330, 90) 188 195, 510, 390) 1,860,000 
CREEL, C1. MACH... 3 500sccccasesas ees 40, 70} 40} 20 20)....}....|..../ecee]-eee] 1,970,000 
Champion, G., Cal. ......ccsccscccscccclevccleccelevos 2 43 41; 41) 41) 27|....| 219,000 
CN Be ce iiccdcredenncnanelesselecestnees L carcetaed Fy 6sal MS sae lace teens 140,000 
Chirgeniite, B:, 1... C016. ...0s0.cccsse|sccclevcelevectoces Hetsie aferesfeere|ecee] eueheens | 1,650,000 
CEI calc. ivcapsedcksw eect ovss taws via dedlanwshacke Rsaicis cid) “ieee | 5.000 
Clay County, G., Colo.......cccsccccclecvelecscloces LG Bb cccahcssslernclesscheces 56,000 
Cleopatra, G., S., SO. Dak........csecjecceleceslscceleceeleoes faeed) MOMxxselascdloas's 450,000 
lid cutticncangasitivdalxintlinis D swhgcas eccc}eeeefece| 20) 5] 25,000 

Coeur d*Aléne Silver-Lead Mg. Co., | | | \ 
$., a, TGANO, 0.0 .ccceces cscccccccveleces(oece 70 160, 80) 72) 30)....)....)....) 340,000 
Colorado Central, S.,Colo..........++ 83 83) £5..../ 14) 55) 28)....).-..]....| 502,661 
Colorado Fuel Coal, I., Colo..........)sees)eees 178 189 252! 67! 67) saafiacetvesat: Se 
Commonwealth, S., Nev. .........eeee eee eees oan BW evesleseslesenlersafieesfesca| 20,000 
Confidence, S., Nev..........se0.ceeee pont SOM -MBloacalacectee ds Bo wabenonbeaes ae 277,680 
Cons. Cal. & Va., S. G., Nev. (c)...... 1118 1118 756 162 216).... j.oe-| 108} 108)... .| 3,898,800 
CE I PN Sl MOF sce ceicciccleowelecsslsavcleeeelapes Dias Aiteacbeatticcae! 10,000 
CIO TED. 6. sccsicccdelencal saPelacssleees|caice Ey ovcte soleswe aa 205,000 
Rg ore nah accke cass slecnnlseesteccuhesest uns WD asalsccelsccclecee| Sues 
CO EBs ig Big IO ss vs ere cccscslesiestoesc|eoeslssee SPOS yi0< bade leveslesee! Semyuune 
IEE eo ociscecs cen enne) otis lsat onechedas Peo tas cs eoastaceclenc's 13,500 
Copper Queen, C., S., Ariz...ccse secleoes 140 70.210 ....| 140) 300 200 150)....! 1,910,000 
CR oi duis bdwis'cd sn vcnleseie lene s|cdeelevtelhaed alates Berea sve ds Bocas 77,000 
CAE NO Rs oc cen acuccnancswnatsoss erent saaishsaoalenanl sue Peealancene| 5,000 
CN es ce aiebscasese cones inl caatucdwtacss 173} 250| 95) 45)....j....|....| 735,000 
Cosmopolitan, S., Utah...........sccesecsieere loacelssee|oees leoee | | 75,000 
oe ee SS ae eee t ; veefeees| 288,000 
Dalton & Lark, G.,8., L., Utah | 87,500 
RS ie i TI aoc o's5 aiken ais:08 in « 375! 488) 450 450 450) 450! 188)....1....| 37) 2,887,500 
Deadwood-Terra, G., So. Dak. (e)..... DRS crotch ks sacs SFO vi cloune {....| 100) 1,240,000 
Deer Creek, S., G., Idaho. ............ 005+ NOM AO. sclcascteeelseactcncclieectsdeuk |. ene 
I es Os ID co < one's kia acne eae rooslscnaladee 150, 200, 450 500, 450; £00) 2,250,000 
RE IN oo wb D0 60.04 sxbeemes'cweads Saldetsnlacudl eage | a0as)es-on Lcd DERN? cok oxen 50,000 
A a Serre rrr Pisses), GR OR Wiss ateeexteces Peaatesie | 280,000 
Dexter, S., Nev..... Mea eeasdie + Canmedsalamealedecteakahs<es|oxettaexe bce ok beece 100,000 
RS Wis Ba Ds cc ickcieivnveesinne 30 390,000 
pp a A ey eerie 6.000 
I Rast CN 5 chev cervcecsaes DD iced 20,000 
pe a rrr BOS es | es 1,349,689 
Me CONE, AE IOs ci cece sccesielvecsions BO} ..02] 4 166,960 
ERO, Th, ROM CT Dov cctsccccsecsss Wiisicabcess | 70,500 
BTU, sg hog SOON: (OB) 0 500 seine |ecee |e ave les cel eons NF 825,000 
Moreen Coms., B., Lig NOV... ..cssccccs 50 | | | 5,112,500 
Bvening Star, S., L., Colo........ceseleces 1,437,500 
Father de Smet, G., So. Dak | 1,125,000 
Florence, S., Mont a | § 89,348 
a ca ov Wamu a sseilee cal sanel taal inaetsaests cee Pieces eee 16,000 
Franklin, C., Mich . 160, 120 Rowenta ties 1,240,000 
NE EN issn ss i 4ckeacaawaleceslacan Dvealacanl seat tantelawe. LAist: — aa 
A Es es jttsslereeletes Lace Pianeele aenlanics 6| 49) 61,000 
EG Tha Milig I a 550s <8 c0de00sh008 | 1) m.- | | eanbassalas asnatanndl 85,000 
\ | 
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Company. 1887/1888) 1889/1890) 1891/1892 


Garfield Grouse, G.,Colo.............J.5. | 
Glengarry, S.,G., Mont............ ietkanes | 
ee rere rrr, cree: 
la, Cs coc ccc cncnaddackateces | 
Golden Eagle, G., Col0...........eeeeeleees 
a Serer rrr rr core 
Golden Reward, G.,So. Dak..........].... 
Gone A Bie, Gi, COND. occ cccecwecedihescs 
Ce Py Oe OURS svc tcncncsPancexeteces 
MI, We Bin cs ce vatewscdccesdsasootuess 
SN BR SPP een TEE 








Granite Mountain, 8., G., Mont....... 2000 1600 2400, 2400 1400) § 


oS ee eer eee 
Hale & Norcross, S., G., Nev.........|....| 
REOIOIGIR, ANGE sos 6000s ccdccocsiccccdeces 
Hecla Cons., 8., L., Mont............. 30 
Helena & Frisco, L., S., Idaho.......|.... { 
Helena M. & R. Co., Mont... ..cccccocfeseet 
Helena & Victor, S., Mont. | 
EE, Gg BO. DMR oc ccccccsccscssfeves i 
EN SOME icatccraveeseanecoetiowks \ 
Homestake, G., So. Dak.............- 300 
IN Tha TION. oc ince cncenecsacs 38 
RG Bice Ras oo sncwasscteccwedseas 25 
Horn Siiver, &., L., Utald.....ccccccccsteses 
I CR PONE canes sccnevenesaweleans 
ROR ic dedicate sccscceccnes 

Ideal, S., L., Colo 
Illinois, 8., N. M. 
Iowa, G., S., I.., € 
Tron Hill, So. Dak... . 2.0... daaaaese 





Iron Silver, S., L., Colo............... 300, 


ec 
100} 180) 128 
vereloose| 19, 
Soroka 


300, 188 
eoosl 


25) 137 


eecelecesleces | te 


180) 90) 60) 120 
190; 20)....) 15 


I I a wcndnadsseses cantene Deeaeleecalsbaelonaapaces Pe 


NTE I a dnc ceowcs cence danniehs cae 
Re COW 5 650 55:8 8: S0ssin ahaha cae 
day Goud, G.,:S., Mont... 6.0... ..c00% 
Jay Hawk, 8.. G., Mont. (g).... 





is GR ca ccinicsccaccenedvestcnee | 
MONNUOE O OONOU vciveccsccsccesss De cal 
ERGY PUG, IN. WE eins ac sascdcasces 100 
Lake Superior, I., Mich.............-].... 
Pea oe a eee Bae 
Last Chance, S., Colo............ ‘cone 
RAG tas Bag COND icv cccciccsces 20 
eg Maka wk 00 nce ccewensetees 
RII Gy CO r ic wens cvscecesesss 
Lexington, S., Mont. (h)...........06 Jo... 
DAC Clee, Bh, Bice COND ioc ccceccess 
pe eee rr ree 
Maid of Erin, S., L., C., Colo. (i)......].... 
ERE Cig 6 6:0cccsvescacenesacs 20 
pO ES OR, errr sae | 
WEIGH We nO, Ba, INGB g 5 ccc cccterccorchsccs 
Mary Murphy, S., Colo............... 70 
pr ee A re 
Mayflower Gravel, G., Cal............].... 
May-Mazeppa, S., L., Colo............].... 
EIN os occ cc vevescerccstelcces 
Metropole, T., BRIG. 0.5000 ccccseccsheoes 
WEOS PHMICRS, Pig ORs cc ccicccccvecdoe ce 
PUONOOR T., TENN os oc ciicedccsiscotsbeccs 
Mollie Gibson, S., Colo. 
Monitor, So. Dak........ 
je ee er ee 
Montana Limited, G., 8., Mont....... 719 
Montana Ore Purchasing, Mont...... | 
Moon Anchor, G., Colo............06. 
EN ele cdenarwss<s s5'eewaces ad 
Morning Star, S.. L., Colo 
Morning Star Drift, G., Cal...4....... 
WOU, G.. MEOH ook cc cccccccssceccs 
Mount Diablo, &.; NOV... 6cccccseces bales 
Mount McClellan, S., Colo............ * 
Mount Pleasant, Cal...........sssee- 
PRO PION COND i6 bc cease cccencedes 
TEM GER okce.v ecw ne vassuscsiancces | 
PO ig INOW an sicccasdccsceueves aaa 
WOW MIRROR CONG. o.oo ccevcccccsccssheses 
Pee SA TA, CAI ccc cccccccconsshaces 
New Hoover Fim, G., N.C. .... ccc. soleacs 
Io ontctintgeccdnnesasnceke% 
North Banner Cons., G., Cal.......... , 
North Belle Isle, S., G., Nev.........-]...- 
North Commonwealth, S., G., N 
ot Ta a error © Samal 
Nugget, G., Colo | 
I OES icc esncnvcscavecnsscod tants 
Se ccvnseccusvessseees 
Ouigmmal, 3, C., MOMh ... cc0ccceveese | 
a Big RM 6 as ceca ceccndepsedbccee | 
Oro Grande, G., Cal 
COO. MANOS hid ni nccvacceewceess 
Pacific Coast Borax, B., Cal 
PI ic cvcvececascteccvcceves hoses 
ON cera seRiesseseescsteatoass 
Paradise Valley, S., Nev..........++.- 10 
Pi ee eer errr 54 
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360; 216) 138) 67)... 


144, 144 22 


100) 125 





I eo o6 calc yaennads ceeCabudus le scalsesatecces Scoclaaactwasenexe Picoal 


IN ss iradinsiceandeeka ie sneateie« 
Pharmacist, G.. Colo. 
I TE yi. 06 acs 6s cacidese eed bese 
Pleasant Valley, C., Utah 
Plumas Eureka, G., Cal.........see» 18 





Poorman, S., Idaho (/) 


OE SE RAMOS 6.5 vc ciccctostineccleccaldccclodeciascelescsionns 


Quicksilver, Q., Cal. (f).......0cccceee 129 
AE Src 800 
MG ONO, Pig Bag FORNOs casccciccscccsfeses 
Reed & National, S., G.. Colo.........].... 


Rescue, N. M 
I NS ROI 3 coisa sin die ecceundebaces 
eS Err ee ore 
Richmond Cons., S., L., Nev........+. 68) 
PM GNINR Sc sic vescccecenscnseacheses 


No aie edad eakegeussdhiekel pecdiveceleauabacesieeed 


Rocky Fork Coal, Mont... ......csscsheces 


INE sg dnccaecunheswatdccatadiesrrivecafesosl nassleces|oncelasas 


NE RI GINO i oo.oc cc cccdcccnsceleees | 
pS | reer error re 30) 
Sacramento, G., S.. L., Utah.........].... | 
PNG SOGOU. Bi. , TOs. cc ccccccscccccce 90 
IRIGY) Cie g COP 6 cc cencaccesccveses apaacl 
Sheridan, S.,G.,Colo...... ba Ceakaed abpeeel 


283) 193 257 
360) 280 320 
weno] aaee 20 


sdesleegel Wipes lecadlsech Penacfuosdbenayt 


uo 





556, 240 


67 
118) 0.02 [occcleceslossefecee 
400 350) ¢ 
80, 70 
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1893] 1894) 1895/1896 Totals. 


12,000 
10,000 
120,000 
100,000 
10,000 
563.179 
125,000 
30,750 
28,750 
20,000 
83,400 
120,000 
388 366 


aw 


126,000 
2,130,000 
475,000 
197,970 
70,000 
3,224,918 
75,000 
6,087,500 
125,000 
642,252 
5,130,000 
247,000 
5,489,000 
15,000 
65,000 
60,000 
156,250 
445,000 
2,500,000 
202,500 
10,000 
80,000 
459,000 
33,375 
33,000 
120,000 
1,796,000 
1,350,000 
100,000 
484,000 
20,000 
650,000 
316,000 
250,000 
36,000 
609,000 
820,000 
220,000 
740,000 
1,150,000 
437,500 
140,000 
175,000 
117,000 
166,897 
180,000 
575,000 
3,912,500 
50,000 
3,240,000 
4,080,000 
45,000 
12,500 
2,890,000 
480,000 
24,000 
186,000 
925,000 
435,000 
460,000 
225,000 
12,500 
180,000 
30,000 
810,000 
226,111 
72,000 
1,210,000 
37,200 
10,000 
20,000 
230,000 


13,355,000 
138,000 
95,000 
188,860 
2,072,500 
422,500 
189,080 
6,000 
160,000 
1,569,000 
50,000 
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DIVIDENDS PAID BY AMERICAN MINES—Continued. ASSESSMENTS LEVIED BY MINING COMPANIES—C ontinued. ‘ 
i iad nai —. i 2 a 1 | | 7 - - —- 
Company. 1887 1888 1889 1890 1891 1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 Totals. —— an of | 1989. | 1890. | 1801. | 1892. | 1898. | 1804, | 1895. | 1896 kes 1° 5 
Sliaieiiniones shiiaitins : . sciatiaie | 1897. t 
; nt ca or a 4 
Sherwood, Z., Mo............+ a Oe PM Caeubekvaleiaw LaeSSeaaeIESSSTERe Cia ee eiaoee 3,000 a | = gee | | : 
Shore Dole Buk ae ee EL Sen Leen TEES BES: EES MEARS RS BE trea 30.000 East Best & Belcher, Nev)....... 25,000) 45,000 20,000)....... 20,000]....... seo eee es | 110.000 $ 
Sierra Buttes, G., Cal..............++- MH OB sec teens Ml NG) RL cc loos.dusee 1,584,933 East Sierra Nevada, Nev) 10,000).......) 10,000 ..... Bae suwts f RUUD SSceents.s ote 25,000 £ 
Gierve Nevada. Baaho...............<. Le 40,000 Emerald, U tah......++-- i*pesseslaresonniansven«lnathens jreceretlesecerslensssesleeeeees eis ; 
SNE, Cin Bae CONE ns cwesscunnlascdlos<slooustocss j ' 60,000 Eureka Cons., Nev...... 50,000)... eee ele eeee ee ce eee es rape ee ve eee} 12,500).. scape! 562.500 t 
Silver Cord, S.. L.. G., Colo.........-./.--- oe a 265,000 Eureka Cons., U nede)>s. icae RCE PCARRD aha codes ba one Re ee 5,000 5.000 # 
eer eee APSE. «noose sencowses PeRiosctekecipeecdeove A ca ednebadbwRe is ca cdaxa> 1,950,000 Exchequer, Nev..... oot i 10,000) 5,000; 5,000 720,000 
EE BION On. cca d sp coovke stash siooes Se eetebet tease none ieaee |°263) 37? 825,000 Felice, Aviz.......++++++s]esereesjeseecer|ececees|eeceves|seereesleceeees |e teeeet oneness 20,000 
Silver Mining of Lake V 25 300,137 Fisher, ; : Jrseeeeelereesee eeeeees 20,000 
RE RO Be ie 80,000 Flowery. ior seis seeees Jrvssseeleeseceeleceeeesicuneces lecesced Jaseeeesleeeeees 180,000 
RN Nr ee oe ek ee teas , 250,000 Found Treasure, Nev...) 12,500, 45,000)....... | PARR Chee waist pad --+| 131.500 
Small Hopes. S., Colo.............+++ 600)....) 4 Sos 25 3,275,000 Gold Belt. Utah.........!...---- [reese | awe eet | osicvsae B45] ...200- Jeseeees 1,667 3,012 
Smuggler Union, G., S., Colo. (n).....! ...|....'..ccleos-Jocecleces | | 100,000 ©Gold Flat, Cal. See chis oh EG Ch aOR Ean Pet aoe ie out { 11,000] 2,000].......].......Jeeeeeee 138.000 
F INIA 2%) 50 3.717.868 Gold Queen, Utah.......)....... See ene seen 
H ee ee ee guia ce ethdaetoesnlinnelexan ‘eee 39,000 Goodyear, Mont......... jeznobarla saath ies thee | 2,000) ae: 
H OR RMOM oo oa sccr aecbscassssvandesestocss Doge ger SS uEne as 21.500 Gould & Curry, Nev..... $1,800) 60.400) 64,800) 76,400) 80,200) . 
EERE CC co ccs. ccc ee pee euukalbynatasealeh oe icnccteheeleene i<ecicheelane slurs re 72.000 Grand Prize. Nev....... 120,000) 25,000)... 0.0. 2.22 ‘pecses ip een se tie es 6 
| RE a eee ee 640 560 670 600) 600) 600) 400) 400) 300) 4,770,009 Hale & Norcross, Nev...|......- 56.000) 168,000 168,000) 56.000} 56.000! 89.200 61. 00! re 
i: Shc Sis Mens apcapn>esaslesss eben taxeshesns Bicesefasxnheseatenss inaee 9,000 Hartery Cons.. Cal,.....)......- | 5,000) 5.000 ....... \ Keeaee 2,000) 2,000 2,000 33.000 
Wee TENN oe cn, eancla cc loved linactivieléass PA can ern ORS 10.000 Hartshorn, So. Dak.....|....... BONNE GG. wccoee cap hand sannane Jeeseseeleeeweee | 6.250 
ET OER oo ee NB aioe tc hot eckie euiibemicte 300.....' 300,000 Hayward Group. So. Dak|....... Rein os cade} inwedss te sssaeelunece es [scviceeelesennne 2.000 Pi 
Trinity River, Colo 15.000 Head Cent.& Tranq. -Nev| PRRs See Ie seein hss eres al esses a ennees  epemerd sasuaNG lo neene’ | 22.824 iS 
i Union, Colo....... 5 ee ENR EMMI 55055 <5 onsshlenssdenlosicnson Lose ERT eee a eaedeiwa Ae eRe ce uass Dawicsit ve l's'ata ads 25,000 ; 
: United Verde. ( . Ariz a seoenn §6ector, Cal..........5+0. | 45, 000) Peers M cbkbb eusecuk PE Ne owaaee ie wemhstetn ae os 45.000 ; 
; RRC won aks accs ccc scenhsabusateraxtessclvese eae re 15 5\....) 17 2 175.000 Hidden Treasure, Cal...| 1,000 ? 
} SMAI eo bck ei sivckcnccspiisscelvsscivcendeveatives esMiexanioond cal om 3,000 Himalaya, Utah......... . ‘10,000 4 
. Valencia, M.. N. Meee Cush hav ecune sna dene clon exdbemeiii sel basslsecliece level aeeieee 41.250 Holmes. Nev...........- J+ se eee. 25.000 345,000 ia 
 RIMDG sie xiaeseuesha sans veel esas totes Wexclonew lcganlanes 120 105 240, 240 “oso Honorine, Utah......... 50.000 i 
Vietor ES & M.A isto Seen Per eEe eters lbee’ eee ciness IDE levis dlesintpasatasce 24) 12 . Hudson Bay. Cal........ 10,000 
Viola Limited, 8., L., Idaho.......... WRG cttexnwl iv nuttuentskertipsnieoacivece 337,500 Huron, Mich..........+-|.+++5- ee I aaieselokanmetioaeases caesenwisneeannleapaers 280,000 
SNA OS RMON cs cxcavincnsscwxetvconlouss BO ccclesaslanvelaccaiesxstcorsteaw 29.000 Independence, Nev .....).......|......- desea IID ose sncdocdnseadessese stan seee+! 345,000 
MET Seach cuecGE cancers loans stenoses lonenlornnlsdesheasaneees 33) OB 187,500 lron Hill, So. Dak........ | 15,000) 20,625) 15,000).......)...--.. |e. secon feeeeees freeetee 169,375 4 
NUN SO Ss cp kk cas conan np snkles® ieee See 4400 Jack Rabbit, Cal 18,000} 5,000)......./...000- 118,000 : 
ICTR Sed = : 5.00) Jackson, Nev... 10,000) 0... slededavbtuawnaes 247.500 i 
; Woodside, S., Utah....... 2: 25.000 John Duncan, Mic 2, Le cesussleawenasicesssee er eh cease nae 4,000 : 
W. Y.0.D..G.. Cal ; : 108,000 re Ws x vennedeaseuec esuuke r §,000)....... 5,500, 5.500 1,490,000 ; 
Yankee Girl, S., Colo. (k)............2| 187'....1...- ASH ONO). cs losan tesantsnes tines 1,665,000 Justice, Nev... | 26,250 42,000 30,000 75,000) 20,000, 15,750 3,665,750 5 
inet WA OMMMNNS ooomcaccel vow Anges RecA Leet eae Saas ete s Kearsarge, Mich........|....... fe ALEC omeT ie pt lhen Seema nN, +e, nan ee mete 190.000 3 
Young America, G., Cal... ...........j.00- i Ri sG splopseiiavnleseelenscionssl ve catce ; Kentuck Cons., Nev.....)....++- Jeseeees | 36.750 31,500 5000) "26.2 50) 10,500, 5.250 119,500 % 
= j | i i i TN HE, ws ou ase sl vasseabtaansabs Leo eeantseee kes temeneee cot tha kash We alaae secs 240,000 i 
RE. NOW. xs cnnecncnss $0,000} ....... l cesnesla ta cnnelssauswe Lavaeuse seapesibsanmes | 125.000 
(G) Gold; (S) Silver; (L) Lead; (J) Iron; (C) Copper: (Q) Quicksilver: (B) Borax; (Z) Zine; Kingman Silver, Ariz....)....... ie meee BEF sincavetasnccns ees LS cunee olen Gack | 5.000 “= 
(M) Mic: King of the West, Idaho.|....... WeensGaloeeuaasl c006usahe benee*lesekeen issecqchtwaeenan 45,000 " 
(a) For merly the Alaska Mining and Milling Company, reorganized in 1891 as the Alaska- Kossuth.................)..+000 Ja secceslecscces seneees foseesetloveeces Josseceslevecees 433.000 
Treadwell Gold Mining Company; the div idends credited for 1891 and 1892 are the payments Lady W een, N@V,.]...200-]. e000 BI OO). osc en fssceeee emeahe hie cane 5.400 157,800 
of the latter company. The Alaska Mining and Milling Company paid $700,000 previously. La Plata, Nev........... | 3,000)....... Jeceeeee ceeeeeeleneneee Jreeeeee loisiews deaf vasonss 3,000 
(6) Reconstructed into the Golden Leaf, Limited, of Montana. Leo, Mont........ seesees LSUENA Rd Sea Retiasbawsl koeasank eeunes Samad PES 10,000 §2.500 
- _(e¢) Previous to the consolidation in August, 1884, the California had paid $31,320,000 in Little Pittsburg, Utah...)......-).......[eeeeeee cee eee Jeooseees Reaeen 4,000, 6,000) 10,000 
dividends and the Consolidated Virginia $42,390,000. Locomotive, Ariz........ | lS tpn acobats Lecteeeliwtaens 115.000 
(d) Formerly the Young America South Mining Company, reorganized as the Coptis in 1891. Lone Star Cons., Cal... s]eveceseleceenes Ee cca 5.000 12.500 
(e) Previous to consolidation, the Deadwood paid $275,000 and the Terra $75,000. LP SOR, MMe s csv dclivesssdlans cients scenes laousecet 48.000 
(f ) Reeconstruc ted as the Golden Leaf, Limited. Manhattan, Nev. oon een ceeleseseseie ere Jocscces cececcciecsscetiecceses 250.000 
(g) Jay Hawk & Lone Pine Consolidated Mining Company, Limited. Martin White, Nev...... |} 50,000 350, 000) 1,350,000 
(A) Société Anonyme des Mines de Lexington. Mayflower. Cal..... «sl SRP Anos en kendo es leauaeen 470.000 
(¢) Maid of Erin Silver Mines, Limited, formerly Henriette & Maid Consolidated Mining Mexican, Nev..... oseeeee | 5 50,400." 75,600 40,320 3,084,080 
Company. The dividends for 1887, 1888, 1889, and 1890 were paid by the old company, and Michigan Gold, a eres Lincs ciel kapkwes 10.000 cankun awalinn x 40.000 
; those for 1891 and 1892 by the new company. MEE MEMS = sgn csv sndenssieetsaasna's l | cone ndeae aban LS raves Sica pumactnesdorsiaeun aki 15.200 
(j) Including dividends paid on preferred stock and common stock Milwaukee, Mont......../....... Lessee’ | ee aekSeuluwacaealsdeebaalwnaases 12,500 
(k) Yankee Girl Silver Mines, Limited, formerly Yankee Girl Mining Company. Theabove Missoula Placers, Mont.|....... EFAS SResENGEeeA Tia SG aunrlibaess“lebeeaneleadssesisernest 4,000 
statement includes the payments by both the old and new companies. Modoc Chief, Idaho..... Jrveeees are [ssseees as tao aioe and sl ete nsenipavcays 975,000 
(}) Enterprise Mining Company, of Rico, Colo.; there is also an Enterprise Mining Com- Mollie Gibson, Colo...... Fesiie bie insekeas lieaeos 6] MARDI a seesbelivasestficveesnsleseenss 20,000 
pany in Aspen and one in Leadville. Montreal, Utah | ie 5 wae " DB] ecevccs | 4,875 
(m) Poorman Mines, Limited, operating the Poorman Mine at Silver City, Idaho, which Mono, Cal....... ttt eee 2.5 2,900) 12, 5,000, 10,000) 807,500 
paid large dividends in 1865 and 1866. Mount Diablo, OT vacate saseous i x Sennaleaiweeslaeenees | ere Ll canebaniee aaan 7.500) 145.000 
(n) Previous to consolidation in 1896 the Smuggler Mining Company had paid $1,140,000 in Mount Terry, So. Dak...)....... WU swnmiedlanenas> [sssescclessccvelessccsslevceses 750 
dividends. EOI, BUOY, sve 00sase 0s | 10,000) 15,000] 15.251! 20,000] 20.000). 2222: | 555.521 
— — ~ Nevada Queen, Nev.....) 70,000) 02... 15,000 25,000} 25.000)....... BOO). as scue (270,000 
North Banner, Cal......|....... laces Oiler tal One Ott stan ts laihcoaat Ewan sb 10,000] 21,794 ' 
ASSESSMENTS LEVIED BY MINING COMPANIES. North Belle Isle, Nev..../ 100,000} 20,000} 50,000 20,000) 38,075/......./....... 10,000) 523.075 { 
—_ sinc ; : : = = : __._- North Bonanza, Nev....| 10,090]....... laswinbiss|uesiees uly sce vae Apa sepaeesablecnmeen 246,000 
: : s ‘ Total to Ne- Commonwealth, Nev} 30,000) 25,000) 25.000 ....... 10,000) Spen soe | 120,000 
Name and Location of ; i229 | 4890. | 1891. | 1892. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. 1896.  Jan.1 North Comstock, Nev...)....... Ss: clerevenc|ecesescfoccecvelecccens 16,000 
Company. | { i ix97,. North Eureka, Utah....| cmcmeik SG sg MN Ga heis cane Senn sees ee PRE. 1.500 
i es SE : North Extension, Nev...| cit ck ten ataas Macenhoebwan ae 25.000 
j No. Gould & Curry, Nev. | ; 10,000} 20,000) 320-000 
Ada Cons., Utah ....... Nc epewieseasesiecssubePanescs $380)....... $3.000 $3.333 North Occidental, Nev..}..... 4 6: 600) packenwlans hear lcaseuak 13,000 ( 
‘ Alliance, Utah.......... $30,000) ....... BOR oiccses] ssbuieslvaeadis 50,000. . 200.000 North Peer, Ariz........ S000) S000)... sosccdevceess ‘ siete’ 21,000 d 
‘ Allonez, Mich............ {| 40,000 $40,000, 40,000.00... 0.0.00. $16,000) ......./.. n= thy 440.937 Occidental Cons.. Nev...| 50.000) 75, 000) 25,000 50,000" 55.000! 30,000} 30,000 65,000) 453.652 
ry BER PRN ik. Sisowcercte 1 26.500 42.250) 15,000 $36.750 10.000) 6.000 15.750 i (a ee eae | 50.000) 50,000 50.000 50,000! 100,000! 100,000] 100,000) 25,200)4.635.840 
: ee, cns-o5s os ssnedeeeases 54.000) 30,000) 27.000) 25.200 50.400 20.160 Original Keystone, Nev.|....... cae ay Skncd MMOs xvas nee sassanulsancaan | 250,000 
F Anchor, Utan....... Sei Ree 150,000 ....... DONO pesceslibanens leceeene 560.000 Osceola Cons., Cal...... ES - 1,000! 3,000 
i ONG, SS ee { 25.000 25.000) 30.000 25,000 2.0.2... ( 25,000 15.000, 15,000, 260,000 Overman, Nev | 57, 600) 60,000! 34.560} 23.040 34.560) 4, 211, 600 
3 Argenta, Nev Se cca nnticSeeees 1c 9ehes Ito aueeelesnekhslaneeeseinkeauk 335,000 Paradise Valley, Nev....}....... a ene foc ae Lee | | ..| 57.000 
{ Baltimore, Nev.. 5 OD so nwanslosschas | uesensel ewan sealacesaeelinerss= 145.000 Paxman, Utah.......... lpeaseenl hb taesudewaaawe Jewsweeie 
Belcher, Nev.... .......) 104,000 104,000 104,000) 78,000 ....... 50,200) 50,200 eae Pennsylvania Cons.. Cal.}....... lsean@anal SIwOlsesueus 
Belle Isle, Nev...... : hs beeGeER 15.000 ....... 30,000) 20.000)....... ee 10,000 St ME ces inecraseunes | 20.000 10,000 15,000 20.000! 10,000! 5.000 215.000 
rr ie. 2 Ty EL. vocctelsewcddelcuncsnedesesacslucssavelocenase Peerless, Nev............ 90,000 25.000 10.000) 5,000) 5.000) 5.000 410,000 
i Benton Cons., « LARC CEED IbbSe Rael ache kbs iasakoeclewlean le pns skal okeeuceioucssa 556, “000 Phil Sheridan, Nev...... 35,000|....... Lickabebl swt anSiosscane L aadees 65,000 
: Best & Belcher, Nev. > a 2 149.485 100.800 50.000, 75.600; 50.400) 50.400 25.200 2.606.425 Pine Hill. Cal............ err li anhde ties pecielalawa eae 3.000) 3.000) 20,000 
Bodie Cons., Cal........| PRN Asseeeclcsxcans GR chs asekicousnss 15.000 745.000 Potosi. Nev.............. 10,000; 55.400 112,000; 56,000, 84,000) 112,000) 56.000 28.000}2.021.600 
Bodie Sanna, RL ssscntsswsses 25.000 25,000) 25.000) ....... Sc SSSEbsiaehtenhisaneees 202.906 Queen Bee, So. Dak..... Aiken e { 3,000 3.000 
I eS ed ce oh ily MSRM RP Ls MEAN SLRS EOE RTA ERE OETEDEG ARIE REAR RISA OES Rainbow. So. Dak...... I sve anew leased mates Be 38 425 5.113 
j Brunswick Cons., Cal...|.......|..0+02. 20.000) 20,000) ....... 8.000, 16,000, 12,000, 78.000 Ropes, Mich.............)....... Lenpsaninhaesestesuasue ; 20, 20,000 
POON. . 6 s Ee eo kbbhieneeana bab esenlnce seston sibetecereeelaseenee { 3.750 3.750 St. Mary’s Copper. Mich.|.......  KGGsGRe lbs cae ewanwee SP cccccus 2.000'....... 4.000 
Bullion, Nev.... AB ce we 25.000 50,000 100,000) 25,000, 30,000, 40,000; 20,000 3.030.000 Sampson. Utah.......... Jeseseee Lugar ssiendevs6] banned ienonnes isesseas | 288,257 
i Bulwer Cons.. Cal...... | 62000) ....... 15.000 ....... | 10,000; 10,000 5,000; 5,000) 175.000 San Francisco, Cal...... RR etek oe catia esas oeLe Poe ed girs aw kcekuls .| 22.000 
, cc ccuniehsanbalenhoni bunbasundeaue en | 3.750 625 4.375 Savage. Nev. | 112.000)....... 112,000 122,000 029.000 
Burlington, Cal. EG KSC IGaEbee es heb ewnt | irbeneawe ene Lc basepleseaseelececeesn aaeee 3.000 mo ion, Nev 120,000; 90.000 ....... 5.000 Ree ce 415.000 
Butte & Se RM Aa cai che ccauhscbed ec he chenes cee eShicepenes 1.500 1.500 3.000 3elcher & Mides.Nev} 50,000! 80,000 50,000 25,000. ; 20,000| 20,000, 10.000} 340,000 
ERIE INE, 5 ohn) spec eee laws snes} cones Bs cies neviceneeselaenckes re 6.000 Sen. RON PES OW 5s ssc clea ncwns lL eaknaleh tees se sheawis cue bu keel sawonee 
Caledonia Silver, Nev...!.......)......- PO cas ce ccakenee 50,000) ....... § 5,000 3,240,000 Sevier. Utah..... ....... icuseetnden cabal smeseenl cussehclaeseaesteeoaet 
RM, coca Galencwatelssbandbtondnese MBN oe vsckscn te: G006)......<. 16.500 Sierra Nevada, Nev......| 100.000) 71.910 80.000 55.000 45.000 50,000 K 
SD ROE, SURI. och lose >sss|-s> 005s ahibentpacanks \ eendnkdy «hw eiudstapunle serak siie chica Silver Hill, Nev.......... | 43.200) 43.200 30,000 16.200, 5,400) 5,400/....... Mee aaeey 1.992. 600 
rr eT SL leicnselcaphseelesbacd kta sonuestauwesaslesaae¥e 30,000 Silver King, Ariz........)....... | 30,000) 60.000 25.000'....... 100,000) ....... 75.000) 340.000 
eS he errs reer Cer DR kiekh's le ceehattoen ieee 10,000 Siskiyou Cons., Cal......)..... -Mishaces 8.000 7,000, 9,000, 14,000) 4,000 2.000) 44.000 
Challenge Cons., Nev... 25,000, 50,000) 50,000. 45.200) 15,000) 50,000, 5,000, 7,500, 300,000 Standard Cons.. Cal..... i eeenns WEDD ac ccuenl sccunielsSousend on cawwile sensed teswes | 99,887 
NE en sl Oe nk lectus ya $neteses Ip eanaentieeane> MAdR ASIN ERRE EIS ESRReelabeS Dane SINS MD 5 ésincn esos cs canias he na Guns lacssbuals sauvodlocsuee tins wasselaniened | 120.000 
TE, DOV eusnsecncnss 103.000) ......«- 168.000 112.000, 61.600, 56,000, 56,000 28.000 2.021.600 Taylor Plumas, Cal.....}.......!......- RG iia oe eelcaacaen cUewenstvexscaminne eens 20,000 
Christuans, Utah... ... {.....00.]5..5. Spe eS ee Oe See ee ce de fe oe CED RG Sang tee oe SCA tecnene Tewaeranh, Cal. ......00<1.0.ss0. Leer keelenesers 07B'......- | cE ao) ct a ake 3.575 
ONS Ree he eo OE ein ccnbualacheekeiesnasiibeseusalansees a BER00 “DR, BIOR sonic cccccsdescvees Ne Saeed ett! 20.000 60,000) ....... 15,000). ......]- 155,000 
Commonwealth, Nev .. (....... LT cease Meee e Se PRIN vs cvcncdsccancelnentabelonnesan | 190,000 IN ccc nae aes alsn's<dee lL eeueslonnaecklensteroiecetwor la oeon eee ' 8,000 9,000 
CRD oe do ol wekensiseunbee LL Viageladcuushicosbone breeds | @0000 Teese Cons... Cal........06hvecccss Ls aa wehewabeNel as vaee ine enue le seca eebeaee nko LS weiene 295.000 
Comstock, Utah..... 5. | eet ee A Ce oe ona 2 As ipa coined seepners 25,000! 25.000 Triumph, Idaho..,......]....... s. SumemabaceeN eta wsaWh tots ene thse bot calinegens hawaxecs 20,000 
Concord, N.C........... . [a cewwcc]occases|oscees=lorenses 6,000 Trojan, Nev............. WOM ac deli o ot slcuntoatioies vac Soke Acaeaealkoreee 370,000 
CRUG re OE Ce oh esl bus casdawsmnnsd dase) stanekuneacekiehs 75,000 Tuscarora. Nev.......... PE echo hee Oath ehh tocesiced Ls cNGheat cure selaeeawey 15,000 
Confidence, Nev.........)....++- 720 18,720 49,920)....... 6.240 14.976 7,488 1.636.974 Union. Utah.....000 2000)... Lrcccies lnsnce neha attheely sishen Die ecneeian eae ls asakas 7,000 
Tr ee oe i SON clo kcassstinseass [see e> se 108.000, . 6,220 108,000 54.000, 118,800 4,960,130 Union Gons.. Nev........ 75.000) 50,000) 80,000. 50,000 45,000) 35,000} 20.000, 40,000/2.545,000 
Cons. Imperial, Nev..... 25.000 75.000 150.000 26,500 5,000 §00)2,082.000 Utah Cons., Utah.......}....... | 5.000 10,000] 445.000 
Cons. New York, Nev... 25.000 45.000 30.000 20,000) 25,000 5.000 10.000 5,000) 165.000 Utah State, Utah........)....... eek 
Cons. Pacific, Nev....... ST NO x c5s5<licdacadclcscoe aw 198,000 Valenzuela, Mex........]....... 6.000 
Pee a ee cee eo ioe Ch Scuba accoushEtoseuewl oanapkoles sober 10,000 Victory. So. Dak........}....... 2,625 ; 
COO, ATES. 2. ccccccss 20,000 25.000 20.000 5.000 5,000 180,000 Wall Street. Mont......./....... a; e 
Crown Point. Nev...... 100,000 ....... 150,000 100,000, 80,000. 65.000, 2: 70,000 2,965,000 Waterloo, Cal.........../....... ete eet Settee Pak eee 50,000) ....-s0sfoesiecias Jocevess r 
ST 55. 5 kb cdot ehh IbRan bart tteos be lentnses 3.750 5.000 5,000 5,000 43.750 Weldon, Ariz......... wae 10,000 10.000 5.000 10.000).......}...... 5 cece eee 4 
Del Monte, Nev......... ee I TI Gan cinc choca ndslacvcsev|otocccs 120.000 West Cable, Utah....... : 
Derbec Blue Gravel, Cal. |.......)...+++- .++-+0+ RR Ro nck ccdlaxnccssledcacee 15.000 Wolverine, Mich..... ona § 
SO on cceninsnsnne le dseces Ree ie Chen ee at 8.000 Wood River, Idaho.. 
CU. cc ccksbabbeekic borer hie sensssteeesss& Be cnteucctussonwnthesstecdvacs si ee fh SON Oe oS Ree 
Dutch Canyon, De iséslisccnes EERE VOILE SRS EECGKS SEI Lbeace ches beck clichasericcbesks Jove eee . Yellow janie, DOT aces | 156,000) 90,000 90,000} 90,000 90,000/6 6,144, 
{ { \ } { 
—aaania ee i csaisiecacandieaaga ite 














